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A revised edition 


of Pei Centuries in Kansas, the authors have had the 
advantage of helpful advice from large numbers of educa- 
tors and others interested in the history of the state. Acting 
on those suggestions, the authors have included much mate- 
rial not published in the first edition. At the request of 
some school administrators, who wish to use the text in the 
sixth grade, the vocabulary has been simplified to the sixth- 
grade level and words have been checked with “A Combined 
Word List” by Buckingham and Dolch. This does not mean 
that every word is a sixth grade word. The authors agree 
with those educators who hold that every book which a child 
reads should add a few new words to his vocabulary. Hence 
a few expressive words from higher levels have been 
included. In nearly all cases the meaning of these few words 
can be determined readily from the context. 

In order to provide for added material while holding 
down the price of the book to the pupil, the authors have 
eliminated numbered references at the end of each chapter. 
The references are of small value in the elementary schools 
and, since the first edition contains the references, advanced 
students may refer to that edition. 

The information in this book comes mostly from pri- 
mary sources, such as original journals, letters and docu- 
ments of those who actually took part in the making of 
Kansas history, or it is based on information obtained at 
first hand by personal interview with Indians, scouts, 
Santa Fe traders, free-state partisans, border rufflans, 
Quantrill’s raiders, buffalo hunters, war veterans and hun- 
dreds of others who were eye-witnesses of the events herein 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS - 


described. Secondary sources have been accepted in a few 


cases only when original documents are unavailable. 

Both of the authors are native Kansans and have spent 
their lives with men and women who knew the color and 
truth of Kansas from their own experiences. They have 
been put to great expense of time and money to prepare 
this text, but both the authors and the publisher have taken 
up the work of preparing this book, not as a money-making 
venture, but to provide the Kansas schools with the at 
orous story of their state. 

It is to be regretted that it is impossible to publish the 
names of all who have helped in making this book possible. 
The list would include teachers, librarians, many who made 
Kansas history and many others who knew of important 


facts that needed to be included. A list of their names would 
require pages, 
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Photo by Harold Lyle 
; THUNDER CLOUD OVER KANSAS ; 


The tip of the thunderhead in this photograph rises eleven thousand 
feet above the prairie. 
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UNIT I 


Mother Nature’s Gifts 
Chapter I: Rich Mines and Fertile Soil 


Many thousands of years ago — 
long before the first man came— Mother Nature stored so 
much treasure in the land we now call Kansas that only 
six other states are today richer in minerals. Deep under- 
ground, Nature hid great beds of sand, which she filled 
brimming with oil, gas and helium. Underground, too, she 
laid mines of salt, gypsum, zinc, coal, chalk and marl. On 
top of the ground and under it, she placed layers of stone, 
beds of clay and drifts of gravel, sand and volcanic ash. 

No men lived in Kansas in that far off day, but we know 
that animals lived here, because we find remains of them 
in the rock, the clay and the chalk. Many of the animal 
remains are as hard as the rock in which we find them, 
and we call them fossils. 

Let us pick up a rock and examine it. We may find 
nothing remarkable in the first one we examine, but in 
many rocks we can find the shells and skeletons of sea fish, 
the marks of leaves, the footprints of land animals and even 
the entire forms of animals. And how did they get into the 
rock? Those who study such things tell us that when Mother 
Nature was building the rock beds, the rock was at first as 
soft as mud. Animals and plants sank into the mud-like 
rock and, when it hardened, the fossils hardened with it 
so that today we can see what kind of trees and creatures 
lived in Kansas so long ago. 

Among the animal remains are found those of giant 
reptiles. Some had wings that spread twenty-five feet 
from tip to tip and could fly like the dragons we have read 
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Printed by permission 


From the Smithsonian Scientific Series, 


A DINOSAURUS . 
Showing how tall some of the larger “terrible lizards”? grew when com- 
pared in size with an elephant and a man. 


about in fairy stories. Some of the reptiles were terrible 
lizards of great size. The largest were 100 feet long, weighed 
several tons, had necks twice as long as those of the giraffe 
and grew eyes as large as dinner plates. So many skeletons 
of giant reptiles. have been found in the chalk beds of Gove 
County that men have come from far away places, even 
from as far as London and Paris, to dig up the skeletons 
and take them to their museums so that the people of Europe 
may see the kind of creatures that once lived in Kansas. 
Remarkable were the animals that lived here and rich 
were the mines Nature gave to Kansas, but even richer was 
her gift of soil. So fertile is the Kansas soil that of all the 


states, only Texas has more acres of farm land in eultiva- 
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“BEAUTY AND VARIETY 


tion. Some of the top soil was washed here from the Rocky 
Mountains by water. Some was blown here by the wind. 
Some was carried here by the ice at a time when the climate 
was very cold. | 

From the North a slowly-moving ice river came as far 
south as Manhattan, Topeka and Kansas City. The ice 
stream was hundreds of miles wide, perhaps a mile deep in 
places, and weighed billions of tons. As it moved, it picked 
up soil and rocks. Because of its weight, it crushed the softer 
rock to dust, but the harder rocks rolled along under the 
mass of ice until their corners were broken off and the rough 
edges were polished almost as smooth as glass. 

When the climate became warmer, the ice was melted 
and it left the soil and rocks behind while the water flowed | 
away. Today we can drive to northeast Kansas and there 
see the deep, black soil brought here by the ice. Also we can | 
see reddish rocks that are very hard. We can see how the | 
heavy ice rounded their corners and polished them. The | 
smaller of these rocks are no bigger than baseballs, but the | 
larger ones are bigger than barrels and are called boulders. 

The water, wind and ice brought so much soil to Kansas 
that plants thrive here if they have enough water. In north- 
eastern Kansas and in western Kansas it is common to find | 
soil four or more feet deep, even on the uplands. Nowhere. i: 
in the eastern states is the land so rich except in the river 
valleys. | 

| 
| 
| 
i 


Chapter If: Beauty and Variety 


Not only did Nature give Kansas riches, she gave her 
beauty and variety. Kansas is a land of sunshine and star- 
light, of biting frosts, of billowy clouds and of swift winds 
that drive the rain or drift the snow. The weather changes 
quickly. Since the state has no mountains to break the winds, _ 
they sweep upon us from the frozen north or the scorching 
south. Summers are hot by day, but nights are cool out of 
doors. Winters usually are mild, but warm days soon end 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


when blizzards drive from the northwest and bring zero 
weather. | ping ke 

The storms of Kansas, either in summer or winter, are 
worth watching. Who has not gazed in wonder upon a snow- 
white thunder cloud rising out of the northwest? Higher it 
climbs until it blots out the sun and changes in color to black 
and sometimes to green. It speeds toward us with a rush 
of wind. Thunder roars from the cloud and the earth 
rumbles as it echoes back the sound. Lightning flashes. Rain 
lashes down. Hail may pound on the housetops. It may rain 
for a few hours or all night. After the storm the grass is 
greener, the skies bluer and the air sweeter. : 

Sometimes tornadoes tear up trees, wreck houses and 
destroy life, but the records of the U. S..Weather Bureau 
show that it is Incorrect to speak of Kansas as a tornado 
state. Several other states to the east are visited much more 
frequently than Kansas by such storms. 

In winter the storms bring snow, which the wind drives 
scudding over the level ground or piles in drifts behind 
fences or houses. Often zero weather comes, but sunshine 
follows the storms, for Kansas is a land of sun and stars. 
Here the sun shines, on the average, two-thirds of the day in 
eastern Kansas and three-fourths of the day in western 
Kansas. 

We often hear the people complain because the weather 
changes so quickly from cold to hot and back again, but our 
changing weather is one of Nature’s best gifts. Everywhere 
in the world where the weather changes frequently, we find 
people of the best physical and mental health. The United 
States Census shows that the average length of life in 
Kansas is greater than in any of the states which are fam- 
ous as health resorts. The excellence of health in Kansas 
was proved in the first World War, when the surgeon gen- 
eral of the United States reported that a greater percentage 
of men from Kansas passed the physical examinations for 
the army than did the men from any other state. 
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PRAIRIES, PLAINS AND HILLS 


Chapter WJ: Prairies, Plains and Hills 


Kansas is one of the Great Plains states. The Great 
Plains lie east of the Rocky Mountains and slope eastward 
from the base of those mountains toward the Mississippi 
River and southeastward toward the Gulf of Mexico. The 
highest part of Kansas is therefore that district nearest to 
the Rockies. We will find the very highest point south of 
Kanorado near the Colorado state line where the summit of 
a hill reaches 4,135 feet above the ocean level. 


At the other end of the state, where the Kansas River 
flows into the Missouri, the point of land between the two 
rivers is but 755 feet above the sea. The lowest point of all 
in Kansas is south of Coffeyville at the brink of the Verdi- 
gris River on the Oklahoma line, which is but 686 feet above 
the ocean. The difference between the highest hill near Kan- 
orado and the lowest valley near Coffeyville is 8,449 feet. 
Since Kansas slopes toward the east and southeast, we will 
find that the rivers usually flow in those directions. 

Kansas is larger than any state to the east or north of 
it and smaller than any state to the south or west except 
Oklahoma and Washington. It is 411 miles long if measured 
at its southern border and is 208 miles wide from north to 
south. The center of the United States is in Kansas. At one 
time the Major Ogden monument on the Fort Riley military 
reservation was called the center. More accurate surveys 
made later by engineers of the United States government 
place the center near a point two miles northwest of 
Lebanon in Smith County. 

The United States land surveyors have established the 
geodetic center of the United States in Kansas on Meade’s 


Ranch in southeastern Osborne County. There they have set ~ 


up a concrete block marked with a metal disc. The geodetic 
center has nothing to do with the geographic center. The 
geodetic center is the point from which land surveys of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico are based. ne. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS | 


» Since Kansas is at the center of the United States, it 
is far from the oceans. Since it stretches over 411 miles of 


_ length and drops 3,445 feet from west to east, there are dif- 


ferences in climate in various parts of the state. To the west 
of Kansas in Colorado rise the Rocky Mountains, which 
comb the moisture out of the winds that come from the 
Pacific Ocean. Kansas therefore can get very little rain from 


' the Pacific. Most of the rain that falls here must come from 


the Gulf of Mexico. The winds that blow up from the Gulf 
strike eastern Kansas more directly than western Kansas. 
For that reason western Kansas not only is higher than the 
eastern part, but is also much drier. 

In northwest Kansas, which is farthest from the Gulf, 


_- the average rainfall that comes in a year is but 16 inches, 


while in southeast Kansas the rainfall averages more than 
40 inches a year. Because of abundant rainfall, the farmers 
of eastern Kansas can grow the same kind of crops as those 
that grow in Missouri or Illinois, while those of western 


“Kansas must grow crops that can get along with very little 


rainfall. It is said that the climate of eastern Kansas is 
more like that of Ilhnois than it is like that of western 
Kansas. 3 

Differences in amount of rainfall, in the kind of plants 
that will grow and the height above the sea divide the state 
into three natural regions, each about equal to the others in 
size. The western third is a part of the Great Plains Region 
called the High Plains. The middle third of the state is a 
part of the Low Plains Region, and the eastern third is a 
part of the Bluestem Prairies. 

On the High Plains the nights are cooler, the sun shines 
on more days and the rainfall averages between 16 and 22 
inches a year. The Bluestem Prairies, covering the eastern 
third of the state, has a rainfall varying from 31 inches on 
the west to 40 inches at the southeast on the average. The 
Low Plains, covering middle Kansas, lies between the other 
two regions, and-here the climate is between that of the’ | 
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PRAIRIES, PLAINS AND HILLS 


other two. It must be remembered that the differences in 
height of land and amount of rainfall change very gradually 
from west to east. The difference cannot be noticed in just a 
few miles, but when the traveler has gone 75 or 100 miles, 
he can notice a great change in climate and in the kind of 

plants that grow. 
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RAINFALL MAP OF KANSAS 


The word plain means level. This does not mean that 
the land in Kansas is as level as a floor. It merely means 
that the Great Plains Region is more nearly level than the 
mountainous or hilly regions of the eastern or western parts 


of the United States. Although Kansas has no mountains, it - 


has some very steep and high hills. ie 

In the Bluestem Prairie Region the land is mostty 
gently rolling or hilly. Among the interesting hills is the 
Ozark Uplift of southeast Kansas where the foothills of the 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Ozark Mountains extend westward from Missouri into our 
state. In the southeast corner of Kansas is a district cover- 
ing only thirty-five square miles of Ozark Hills which is very 
important, because here are the richest zinc mines. 

In the northeast corner of Kansas is another important 
hill district near the Missouri River. The hills become 
steeper and steeper the nearer they come to the Missouri 


River. At the edge of the stream they are so steep and high 


that they are called the Missouri Bluffs. The soil here is 
very good for the growing of berries and fruit trees. A good 
time to visit the hills in that part of the state is in late April 
when the apple trees are covered with pink and white blos- 
soms all a-buzz with bees gathering honey. At Troy an 
apple-blossom festival is held in April and an apple-harvest 
festival in late September when the trees are red or gold 
with loads of apples. 

The largest range of Kansas bite is along the western 
line of the Bluestem Prairie. These are the Flint Hills, 
which extend south from Pottawatomie County to the Okla- 
homa line and reach their greatest height in Cowley, Elk, 
Greenwood, Butler, Chase, Morris and Wabaunsee counties. 
They also extend into some of the neighboring counties. The 
chief stone of the Flint Hills is a hard limestone and not 
flint. The name Flint Hills comes from the fact that depos- 
its of a hard rock, called chert, which is hard like flint, is 
also found in this region. 

Even the High and Low Plains regions have hill dis- 
tricts. In the south-central part of the Low Plains are the 
Gypsum or Gyp Hills west of Medicine Lodge. They take 
their name from the gypsum that is mined there. The hills 
are high and steep and the water has cut deep canyons > 
between them. In several places are natural bridges and 
caves cut by the water. South of Sun City is the largest and 
most perfect of the natural bridges. It has a span of thirty- 
five feet from one bank to the other and an arch of twelve 
feet above the level of the ravine. 
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The best time to visit the Flint 
and Gyp Hills is in May or early 
June when the grass is green and 
when the cattlemen bring herds to 


million eattle are brought into the 
Flint Hills every spring to feed there 
for the summer. 3 

A fifth group of hills that every 
Kansan should know about is in Gove 
and Logan counties, where the Chalk 
Monuments rise on the High Plains. 
Here is where men go to dig for 
skeletons of giant reptiles that they 
find in the chalk canyons. Here 


Te Smee ata Son 


A CHALK MONUMENT 
Wind and rain have 


carved this 60-foot-high 
chalk hill until it re- 


pasture. More than a quarter of a. 


sembles the Sphinx of 
Egypt. It is sometimes 
called the Kansas 
Sphinx. The hill is one 
of a group of many 
chalk hills south of 


Nature has sent the wind and water 
to carve the hills into strange shapes. 
Some look like large toad _ stools. 
Some resemble animals and others 
have profiles almost like men. 


Oakley in Gove County. 


Chapter IV: Plants, Animals and Birds 


Since Nature has given Kansas a fertile soil, we find 
that grass, trees and flowers grow well here. Nature has 
given Kansas 194 different kinds of native grass, 144 differ- 
ent kinds of trees and 450 different kinds of wild flowers. 
Few states have as many varieties of plants as Kansas, but 
our state needs many varieties, because of the differences of 
climate. 


In the eastern part of the state tall grasses are most 
common. The chief wild grass there is bluestem, which 
gives its name to the Bluestem Prairies. Bluestem grass pro- 
vides good pasture for cattle in summer and hay in winter. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


The Flint Hills, where so many cattle pasture every sum- 
mer, are covered with heavy stands of bluestem. 

In western Kansas the most common grass is buffalo 
grass. Dry seasons do not kill it. The blades turn brown, 
but the roots remain alive, ready to send out more shoots 
after the first rain. In the days when the buffalo roamed on 
the Kansas plains, millions of them fed on the buffalo grass, 
both in summer and winter. In western Kansas, the buffalo, 
grama and other kinds of grass are mostly short. For that 
reason that part of the state is sometimes called the Shori- 
Grass Country. Buffalo grass also is common in middle 
Kansas, but bluestem is more common in the lowlands. 

Of the 144 different kinds of native trees found in 
Kansas, the most common is the cottonwood. It is found in 
every part of the state, whether on the High Plains, Middle 
Plains or Bluestem Prairies. Other of the more commen 
varieties are the elm, hackberry, maple, oak, hickory, wal- 
nut, linden, ash and box elder. Because of heavier rainfall, 
trees grow best in eastern Kansas. Abundant timber is 
found along the streams of eastern Kansas and even on some 
of the hilltops. In western Kansas trees grow native only 
near the streams. The High Plains often are spoken of as 
the Treeless Plains. This name is only partly correct, for 
in early days trees were found beside the streams even in 

the far western part of the state. The early settlers cut 
them down for fuel, but the trees are remembered in the 
names of such streams as Hackberry Creek, Mulberry 
Creek, Walnut Creek, Ash Creek, Oak Creek, Plum Creek 
and Sawlog Creek, all of which may be found in western 
Kansas. 


Springtime brings beauty to Kansas. Then the prairies 
and woodlands are bright with flowers of every color and 
hue. Most common of the Kansas flowers is the sunflower, 
which is yellow like the sun. It grows in every county of the 
state. Because it is found everywhere and because it always , 
is bright, whether the day is hot or cloudy or rainy or windy 
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PLANTS, ANIMALS AND BIRDS 


or quiet, the people have long called Kansas the Sunflower 
State. In 1903 the legislature passed a law naming the sun- 
flower as the official state flower. 

Of course a land with so much rich grass where animals 
may feed and so many fine trees where birds can build their 
nests makes a good home for birds and animals. 

Largest of all the Kansas animals that grew wild here is 
the buffalo. Today we can find the buffalo only in the parks 
or on the farms of private owners. Near Scott City is the 

state buffalo sanctuary where a small herd is kept in a state 
pasture of 200 acres. There the animals feed on buifalo 
grass as they did in early days. But in the pioneer times in 


Kansas, it is estimated that 5-million buffalo pastured on. 


the buffalo and bluestem grass. With them were large herds 
of elk, deer, antelope and smaller prairie animals, such as 
the praire dog, the jackrabbit and the cottontail. 

‘Amone destructive animals in. Kansas were the bear, 
wildcat, lynx, wolf and coyote. Squirrels lived in the trees 
where they played with each other and scolded the raccoon 
and opossum that also made their homes in trees. On the 
banks of the streams were beaver, otter and muskrat, while 
in the water swam fish in large numbers. 

Nature gave to Kansas many game birds. Among them 
were turkeys, prairie chickens, quail-and pigeons, which 
remained the year around. Others that came just for the 
summer or flew overhead to nesting grounds in the north 
were geese, ducks, brants, cranes and swans. On the tops 
of tall trees the eagles built their nests. So many bald eagies 
nested on the tops ef sycamore trees on the banks of the 
Kansas River near the present town of Lecompton that the 
first settlers called the place Bald Eagle. The Marais des 
Cygnes River is a French word meaning marsh of the 
swans. This river takes its name from the swans that form- 
erly had their nests along that stream. Many other streams 
have been named for the birds that nested on their banks 
We find such names as Turkey Creek, Goose Creek artd 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Eagle Pail Creek as reminders of the kinds of wild birds 
that once were found beside those streams. 


The game birds of Kansas have been reduced in num- 


bers by the hunters, but our most valuable birds are here 
today in larger flocks than ever before. These are the song 
birds. When the farmers plowed the prairies, they turned 


up the ground so that the birds could find more. worms. 


Then, too, the people planted trees around their homes 
where the birds could build their nests. 

Men who study birds tell us they have listed 343 different 
kinds as native to Kansas. Most loved of all is the meadow- 
lark. This bird was chosen 
as the state bird by- the 
votes of school children, at 
an election held in the class 
rooms on January 29, 1925, 
under the direction of the 
Kansas Audubon Society. 
The children voted for a 
great many different. kinds 
of birds. -‘The three that 
received the highest num- 
ber of votes were the West- 
ern Meadowlark, 48,895 
votes; Bob White, 38,544; 
Cardinal, 19,863; all others 
received 14,389 votes. 


Drawing by Allen Downs | 
MEADOWLARK, STATE BIRD What a pleasant place 


was Kansas after Nature 
had brought all her gifts! We may be sure that when men 
learned of the riches, the beauty and variety of Kansas they 
would come here and make it their home. 


Suggestions for Further Study and Activity 


1. What kinds of stones are found in your community? Do any 
of these stones have fossils in them? 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES. 


Observe the sky for clouds daily for two weeks. Consult a 


geography, a science book or an encyclopedia to learn more 


about each type of cloud observed. 


Keep a weather record for one month. Read and record 
temperatures twice daily. Make records of all storms during 
the month. 


What is the altitude of your community? (If you cannot 
obtain this information elsewhere, you may be able to get it 
from a highway map.) 


How many kinds of native grasses grow in your community ? 
Which of these make the best.pasture? Which the best hay? 


Which of the creeks or rivers in your community are named 
for trees, animals or birds? 


.-It will make an interesting project for your school to learn 


to recognize the native trees and flowers of your community. 
The Kansas State College at Manhattan, Kansas can furnish 


your school with bulletins which will help you in this matter. 


What wild animals may be found in your community? 


A Bird Study Club makes an interesting project for any 
group. 
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How Kansas Served as a Home for Indians 


Chapter I: 4 Land of Freedom and Democracy 


<O ONE knows how long people have 
lived in the rich land we now eall Kansas. When the first 
white men came four centuries ago, they found Indians, who 
were a liberty-loving people. It is fitting that the region that 


is now the heart of the republic of the United States should 


have been a land of the free from the beginning. This was in 
great contrast to the old world of 400 years ago when nearly 
all the nations of Europe and Asia were ruled by kings. 

Kansas has never had a king or a dictator ruling its 
people. The Indians of the Great Plains made their own 
laws. When the people of an Indian tribe wished to decide a 
question, all the men met in council. They elected their own 
chiefs who led them in battle or in hunting. The chief was a 
leader and nothing more. He might be compared to a cap- 
tain of a baseball team, who is elected to lead. 

A chief could be removed from office if he failed to do 
his duty, and chiefs sometimes were removed. A good chief 
held office until he grew old. Then the council elected a 
younger man to take his place. In many cases the son of a 
chief took his father’s place as leader, but this happened 
only when the son was a good leader. 

Women seldom spoke in council. Their husbands, how- 
ever, consulted them before deciding where to make camp 
or before discussing other matters in which the women were 
interested. ‘7 

When deciding a question, the Indians did not vote as we 
do. Every warrior had a right to speak as long as he wished. 
Those who did not wish to speak merely grunted or shouted * 
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A LAND OF FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 


approval when another spoke on his side. If they approved 
only slightly, they merely grunted the syllable “ugh.” If 
they approved strongly, they shouted “ho” loudly. 

Everyone present could tell by the speeches, the grunts 
and the shouts which side had a majority and it. was not 
necessary to count votes. The defeated side usually accepted 
the will of the majority, and it was the duty of the majority 
to see that all members of the tribe had equal treatment. 

When the first white men came, they found only a few 
tribes of Indians here. The Kansas Indians were living on 
the banks of the Missouri River near the present Atchison 
400 years ago. More than 200 years later they moved to the 
banks of the Kansas or Kaw River, from which that stream 
takes its name. Before that the Indians had called, the 
Kansas River the Topeka River. The Kansas Indians were 
among the southern tribes of the Sioux family. 

Kansas is a Sioux name. According to James Owen Dor- 
sey of the U. S. Bureau of American Ethnology, who made 
a long study of the Siouan languages and customs, it means 
people of the South Wind. 

The Osage tribe, which also is of the Sioux family, lived 
beside the Osage River in western Missouri and eastern 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Kansas. The Bayes Flee in the Kansas River valley. The 
Wichitas, who were related to the Pawnees, lived in the 
valley of the Arkansas. 

One other tribe, the Comanches, sometimes maitad the 
high western plains. They lived most of the time at the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains in what now is Wyoming, but on 
occasions came afoot to shoot buffalo with their bows and 
arrows and to pray in the few timbered valleys beside 
sacred springs; for the Indians of that tinie believed that 
the Creator of All Things camped in places made beautiful 
by Nature; and they came here to talk to Him. 

The five tribes differed in language, In customs and even: 
in their dwellings. We will consider first the Comanches, 
for their way of living was the simplest of all. When a 
Comanche wanted a home, he killed a dozen buffalo or 
even as many as thirty if he wanted a big lodge. Then his 
wife cured the hides of the buffalo, sewed the hides together, 
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From photo, taken in 1870, in collection of William 
Mathewson, now owned by William Mathewson, Jr. 


TEEPEE DWELLERS 


In foreground are racks of meat drying in sunshine. 
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A LAND OF FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 


using a buffalo sinew for thread and a sliver of buffalo bone 
as a needle. When the skins had been firmly stitched 
together, she greased the seams- with a plaster of buffalo 
tallow to make them waterproof. Finally, she stretched the 
leather hides over a framework of lodge poles to serve as a 
covering for a cone-shape tent, called a teepee. The floor of 
the teepee was the ground. Beds of buffalo robes and bear 
skins were ranged around the wall. | . 

In pleasant weather the Indian women cooked outside; 
but in cold or rainy weather, the fire was lighted on. the 
ground in the center of the teepee. It was pleasant for the 
children to sit on their soft, bearskin beds and watch the 
sparks fly up from the blaze and out through the smoke hole 
-at the top, while pattering raindrops Bos music on the 
leather cover of the lodge. 

The teepee could be taken down and set up as quickly as 
a tent. This suited the Comanches exactly because they were 
- a wandering people. In the summer time they moved their 
camping places every few weeks. Since they did not remain 
long in one place, they did not grow gardens; for gardens 
require some one to tend them. For food they depended 
wholly on what wild animals they could kill and on what 
wild fruit or vegetables they might find. Later on we will 
discuss other tribes of Indians who lived in teepees like the 
Comanches. They, too, had no gardens, and lived wholly by 
hunting. In this book we will call such people teepee 
dwellers. 

Very different indeed was the life of the Wichitas, Paw- 
nees, Kansas and Osages, who lived in fixed villages sur- 
rounded by gardens of corn, beans, squashes, pumpkins and 
other vegetables. They even had stockade fences to keep out 
the deer, buffalo, elk and antelope from their crops. Since 
they did not move about like the Comanches they built per- 
manent houses of grass or earth, and so we call them the 
grass-house and earth-house dwellers. 


First we will describe the grass lodge of the Wichitas. 
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Photo by Horace Jones 
GRASS HOUSE 
Build in 1927 on Mead Island at Wichita by Wichita Indians as a 
memorial to their tribe. At left is the house in course of construction. 
At right is the finished lodge with an Indian girl looking out. Soo-ka, 
an old woman of the tribe, who, as a girl, lived in Kansas, directed 
the construction of the lodge. 


an enpecten 


Much larger than the teepee and built to last a lifetime, it 


was supported on a framework of heavy cedar piers and 
. rafters. When the first pier was set, the mother of the ; 
| family, who directed the work of building, stood with bowed : 
head for a moment and prayed to the Creator of All Things 3 
to bless the family that was soon to dwell there. Over the | 
= ? : : es 
| cedar framework the women wove a network of. willow < 
withes and on the network tied bundles of long swale grass, S 


eS 


overlapping them like shingles on a roof so as to shed water. 
The grass lodge had a door at the east where the rising 
sun could look in and greet the family, a hole for a window $ 
at the south where the sun could look in at noon and a sec- Bs 
ond door at the west where the setting sun could look in at a 
night and see that all was well within the lodge. Another 
hole near the top of the lodge served as an outlet for smoke. aS 
All grass houses were built on the same plan. ~ ee 
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At the very peak of the lodge was a device of five sharp- = 
ened stakes, representing the five fingers of the hand. One 4 

* : a 4 
pointed straight up to the Creator of All Things whom the , 
Wichitas called Man Never Known on Earth. The other 
a 
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A LAND OF FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 


four stakes were inclined upward at an agle of about forty- 
five degrees and pointed to the four winds, in the belief that 
the spirits of the winds could alight on the stakes and bring 
a blessing to the house. 

The interior of the grass house Geeed of one dome- 
shaped room, usually from twenty-five to thirty feet in 
diameter. Occasionally a very large wigwam measured as 


much as eighty feet across. The room was heated by a fire 


built in a circular depression dug in the center of the 
earthen floor. Beds, seats and other belongings were ranged 
around the wall of the lodge. 3 

The lodge served not only as a dwelling, but as a store- 
house for food: During the harvest, women brought in 
bunches of beans which they hung to the under side of the 
roof. Pumpkins were cut round and round into a long string 
and each string was hung to the ceiling by one end while 
the other end dangled in a long festoon, Bright red and 
yellow ears of corn were suspended by their husks. By the 
time all the garden was harvested and stored, the ceiling 
and walls of the interior of the lodge were loaded with food. 

The Kansas and Pawnee Indians built lodges much like 
those of the Wichitas, but in addition overlaid the grass 
thatch with a thick layer of sod or earth. The Osages, too, 
had earth-covered lodges, but they also erected long dwell- 
ings shaped like the cover of a covered wagon, only very 
much larger and overlaid with mattings of grass, reeds and 
rushes. 

All five of the tribes depended largely upon the buffalo 
for the necessities of life. We already have seen how the 
buffalo supplied the materials for building the teepee and 
supplying bedding. Buffalo hides also served as clothing and 
as shields for the warriors. From buffalo hides the Indians 
made leather water buckets and kettles and cut out harness 
for their dogs. Strips of buffalo hide were used as twine, as 


was also the long hair clipped from the head of the buffalo, , 


Which was plaited into strong ropes. 
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“Letters and Sketches.’? Reprinted 


Spoons for dipping soup were fashioned of buffalo horns. 
Glue was rendered from the hoofs. Foot bones were dried 
and used as rattles; and a buffalo hide, drawn and stretched 
tightly over the end of a hollow log, was a drum. 

Buffalo meat was the chief food of all the Indians of 
Kansas, even of those Indians who grew gardens and had 
corn. Buffalo meat was eaten as often as we eat bread, the 
fat being spread on the lean meat as we spread butter on 
bread. | 

Before the coming of the white man, the Indian woman 

had no iron kettles or other metal vessels in which to cook 
food over a fire. But she knew how to boil food without-such 
utensils. She made pots of fired ‘clay and also fashioned them 
of buffalo hide. Of course, a clay pot would be likely to 
crack if left over a hot fire and a buffalo hide would surely 
burn. And so, she first put food in the pot, covered the food 
with water, and then, after heating stones In a fire, dropped 
them into the water until it boiled. As soon as the water, 
began to boil, she covered the pot with buffalo robes or grass 
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A LAND OF FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 


to retain the heat. Meat and vegetables were usually boiled 
together in the same pot. 


The Indians dipped out the soup utid drank it with a 
buffalo horn spoon which hung near the pot where members 
of the family or visitors might help themselves as frequently 
as they wished, each one using the same spoon. 


The Indians had no stoves. When they wished to cook 
food, they sometimes hung it over the fire. At other times 
they put it in hot ashes and covered the ashes with hot coals. 
Sometimes they roasted buffalo bones in hot coals. When 
the bones had been cooked, they took them out of the fire, 
broke them open and sucked out the marrow. 


An important food of the garden growing Indians was 
corn or maize. This grain was unknown to the white men 
until the explorers got it from the Indians. The Indians 
knew how to cook corn in many ways and taught the recipes 
to the white man. They prepared roasting ears by laying 
the ears of green corn in hot ashes and covering the ears 
with living coals. When roasted, the hot ears were drawn 
from the coals, husked and eaten. The Indians made hominy 
by boiling corn in ashes to remove the tough outer layer of 
the kernel. They also ground corn into meal, using for the 
purpose a hollowed stone into which they poured the grain, 
after which they pounded it with another stone. Corn meal 
was sometimes baked in tne form of cakes but more often 
was boiled in buffalo grease like a fritter. | 

All food was regarded by the Indians as a gift from God, 
but corn was to them the perfect gift. In late summer, when 
roasting ears were maturing in the fields, came the green 
corn feast of Thanksgiving. Long before the Pilgrim fathers 
celebrated their first Thanksgiving in Massachusetts, the 
Indians were having Thanksgiving in Kansas, 

The custom of thanking God for bountiful crops is still 
observed by many of the Indian tribes, and among the, 
Wichitas, who live near Anadarko, Okla., it is observed in 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


much the same way as it was before the coming of the white 
man. : 


A record of a Thanksgiving feast has been kept by the 
old men of the Wichita tribe and the details have been pro- 
vided especially for the readers of this book by C. H. Pratt, 
historian of the Wichita Indian Nation Association. A din- 
ner fit for a queen was spread and every member of the 
tribe, from the most important chief to the least important 
child, was present. But instead of placing emphasis on tur- 
key, the roasting ears were given the most important place 
on the table as they were brought hot from the fire. Before 
a taste was taken of the food, one of the men rose and 
offered a long prayer of thanks. | 

At the close of the meal, the orator of the day arose to 
recount the events leading up to the harvest. He told of the 
planting of the seed and the growing of the crops. But the 
people who tended the gardens were given no credit for 
growing the food. The orator declared: 


“It was the power of God that reached down to Earth and 
gave power to make the seed grow into many times the number 
planted. When you say that you grew a crop, it is not so. You 
did not grow anything. Just think of what a very small thing you 
have done stirring the ground, cutting a weed, keeping out the 
stock, requiring you to do just what you need to do for exercise 
to make you well. And then think again: how much more was 
done by the Creator of All Things. But if you neglect your part 
xyod will withdraw his part and your growing crop will show up 
bad, and that it should.” | 


ra 


The Indians of Kansas had very few tools. The women 
used the shoulder of a buffalo for a hoe or fashioned hoes of 
stone. -Axes, knives and arrowheads were of stone. Bows 
with which they shot their arrows were made of osage 
orange (the common hedge), cedar or elk horn. Musical 
instruments were: the drum, cut from a hollowed log, over 


the end of which they stretched a deer skin or buffalo skin; 


the whistle, fashioned from the wing bone of a crane or, 
eagle; the rattle, of dried buffalo bones; and the flute of 
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A LAND OF. FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 


nieed carefully carved, on eles a man might work for a 
year or more to make it perfect. When people have no tools 
or weapons other than those of stone, wood or bone, they are 
said to be living in the Stone Age. The first Indians of Kan- 
sas, therefore, were Stone Age people. | 

Among the Indians the women did much work we would 
expect men to do. The Indian woman built the wigwam or 
teepee; and the men merely helped 
by cutting the trees for the lodge 
poles or killing the buffalo to provide 
skins for. teepees. 
kept house and tended the garden, but 
woman’s work was not nearly as hard 
as that of a housekeeper today. Gar- 
den work was not heavy, for gardens 
were small. The Indian woman had 
no laundry or ironing to do. Bed- 
making consisted of merely rolling up 
a bear rug. The dirt floor was swept 


The woman also 


Photo by Jack Hardwick 
INDIAN BABY IN CRADLE 
Mrs. Bertha Provost, a 


Wichita Indian, with 
her granddaughter, had 
this picture taken espe- 
cially so that the school 
children of Kansas 
could see the kind of 
cradles the Indian 
babies slept in long 
ago. She 
cradle herself from a 
pattern given her by 
her mother. 


made this 


once a day or was sprinkled with 
water to settle the dust. There was 
no dish washing, for each member of 
the family had his own stone knife 
with which he cut food. The buffalo 
horn spoon that hung near the food 
pot was not washed. Usually the 
women prepared only one meal a day. 
That was cooked early in the morn- 
ing. It was then set in the hot ashes 
or covered with grass or a buffalo 
robe to keep it warm through the 


day, and the members of the family ate from it as often 


as they felt hungry. 


Of ‘course, it was unnecessary to get children ready for 


school, 


because there 
done, for the Indians wore 


vas no school. Sewing was simply 


blankets of tanned buffalo or deer 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


skins in winter, and in summer wore little clothing. The 
women did elaborate quill work, embroidering moccasins, 
shirts, leggings and blankets with colored quills of the 
porcupine or with colored feathers and fringes of hair. The 
women had quilling societies in which they exchanged 

ideas on how to make most beautiful designs. 

It was the duty of the men to provide meat for the 
family and to protect the village from enemies. Meat, how- 
ever, was easily obtained; for while Indians of the eastern 
part of the United States or of the far north often suffered 
from lack of food, the Indians of Kansas lived in the midst 
of millions of buffalo and had plenty to eat. 

The men made arrowheads, axes and war clubs of stone. 
They spent months in making bows and musical instru- 
ments and in painting. The Indian man devoted much time. 
to decorating his teepee, his blankets and his war shields 
with paintings. He brewed paints from elderberries, sumac 
leaves, walnut hulls, oak bark and minerals. He mixed dyes 
in tortoise shells and applied the colors with a_ bone, 
: shredded at one end to hold the paint. 

Wars were frequent among the Indians. Usually the 
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: Kansas tribe and the Osages were at peace with each other. 
They were a kindred people, being closely related to each 4 
) other and speaking a similar language, but sometimes even 5 
they fought each other. The Pawnees and Wichitas, too, x 
generally were at peace. But between the Pawnees and | 
7 Wichitas on one side and the Kansas and Osages on the a 
other there was frequent warfare for more than three cen- | 
turies. The Comanches, too, fought with all the village a 
tribes, but eventually made peace with the Wichitas. When ra 
: Indians waged war they not only killed warriors but also c4 


killed women and children. Good-looking children who did 
not cry were spared to be carried off as prisoners and 
adopted mto the families of their captors. 
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The man was 


constantly on the alert for enemies, for it was his duty to 
f 2 ‘ . ye ° : ¢ i 
protect his family at the sacrifice of his own life. 4 4 
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A LAND OF FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 


Since war was so constantly being waged, an Indian man 
-always walked ahead of his wife to be on the alert for 
danger. When they entered their lodge it was the man who 
pushed the door of buffalo hide away to step inside first to 
make certain that no enemy had entered in their absence. 
When moving their camping places the men walked in the 
lead, forming a protection for the women and the children 
who followed. In case a village was destroyed and the 
people had to retreat, the women and children escaped 
while it was the duty of the men to remain in the rear 
and fight. So constant was the fighting that in nearly every 
village there were two or three times aS Many women as 
there were men. 

While the Indian fought with strangers fea killed them 
when he could, he was generous and kind to those of his 
own village. When returning from the hunt, the lucky 
hunters shared their food with those who had failed to 
bring home buffalo. If one Indian had food, he would share 
with those who had none. 


Much of the time of both men and women was taken up 


with amusement. In the winter they held parties five or 
six times a week. When a man and his wife gave a party, 
they announced it by beating a drum. Soon the villagers 
would gather, entering the lodge without knocking, for 
every neighbor was welcome to enter anybody’s home at 
any time without invitation, and of course, it was impossible 
to knock on a door made of buffalo hide. Even the poorest 
captive girl was welcome to a party at the home of the wife 
of the richest and most famous warrior. 

In preparation for the party much food was cooked and 
kept hot in pots set in the ashes where the guests helped 
themselves. The women directed the form of entertainment 
at the parties. They played games, danced, or had one of 
the grandmothers of the village tell fairy stories. 

Even much of the daylight was spent in amusement. 


Both men and women engaged in ball games, racing and 
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swimming. Indian ball games Medea. shinny, lacrosse and 
football. 

Balls were made of deer skin stuffed with Hie’ In play- 
ing football the Indians chose up sides and the players 
kicked the ball as it lay on the ground. The side won which 

} first kicked the ball across the goal line four times. Shinny 
was played with a ball and clubs, as we play shinny today. 
p . Lacrosse was played by passing the ball from one player 


to another, the ball being caught and passed with rackets. 
Goals were counted as one side threw the ball between goal 
posts. Lacrosse is today the national sport of Canada, the 


game having been learned by the Canadians from Indians. 
Fe Men 


Le 
in| 


2a , women and children participated in the ball games. : 
+ Sometimes all the people of one village would play against = § 


all the people of another village, and several hundred people 
would be playing on the same field at a time. 
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Drawn by George Catlin in the present Oklahoma in 1834 
PLAYING LACROSSE : . 

Rackets are used to pass the ball from one player to another. 

tails on the backs of players in the foreground. are insignia to distin- 


Horse- 


guish the players of that team. Note the goal posts, much like football’ 
goal posts. 
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A LAND OF FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 


- Children played the livelong day and enjoyed story 
telling by their grandmothers in the long winter evenings. 
Children never were asked to work and seldom were pun- 
ished. The Indian men and women loved children so dearly 
that when one of. their own died or was stolen, they would 
try to steal one from an enemy village to replace the lost 
one. The stolen child would be treated kindly and might 
become a leader in the tribe. The practice of child-stealing 
lasted with the Indians until as late as seventy years ago. 
How well captive children were treated is illustrated by 
the career of a white girl, Cymthia Ann Parker, stolen from 
her home in Texas in 1835 by the Comanches. She grew 
up in the tribe, married the chief and became the mother of 
the most famous of all the Comanche chiefs, Quanah Parker. 
Today many of her descendants live among the Comanches 
in Oklahoma. : 

Before the Indians obtaimed horses from white men, 
they traveled afoot; for the horse is a native of Europe and 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


the first ones were brought to America by the Spaniards. 
Their only domestic animal was the dog. The Indians first 
obtained dogs by stealing puppies from the dens of prairie 
wolves and bringing them up in their lodges as pets. As the 
pups grew up, they became fond-of their human companions 
and preferred to live with them rather than to run with 
the pack. The number of dogs increased as new puppies 
were born in the teepees and lodges. 

The Indians made harness of buffalo leather and taught 
the dogs to draw loads on a vehicle called a travois 
(tra-vwa’). This was a very simple vehicle consisting merely 
of two lodge poles, each hitched by an end to the dog har- 
ness while the other end dragged on the ground. The two 
poles were lashed together with a network. of leather 
strings, and on the network a load of as much as fifty 
pounds could be heaped. 

The coming of the horse to the Plains brought a great 
change in the life of the Indian. The Spaniards brought 
horses to Mexico in 1519. Later, Spanish colonies were 
founded on the Rio Grande in New Mexico. There the Span- 
iards had farms and kept horses, burros and mules. Spanish 
explorers and hunters, too, ventured out on the Plains, and 
sometimes their horses became so exhausted from travel 
that they had to be abandoned. Other horses ran away from 
the farmers and lived wild on the prairies. These were called 
cimarron (cim’ 4r-rén) horses, cimarron being a Spanish 

word applied to domestic animals that became wild, or to 
civilized men who lived in the wilds. The number of cim- 
arron horses rapidly increased as colts were born to the 
wild herds. Soon great herds of them thundered across the 
grasslands. 7 

The Indians, after a while, determined to catch the wild 
horses; but how could men on foot catch horses? The 
Indians thought of .a plan just as our white ancestors 
thought of a plan thousands of years ago on the plains of , 
eastern Europe. All the men in the village quietly formed 
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A LAND OF FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 


a ring around a herd as it grazed in a valley. As soon as 
the ring was complete, the men moved toward the horses, 
making the ring smaller and smaller as they closed in. The 
horses, alarmed, ran round and round the circle, while the 
men shouted, waved robes and sometimes chased the horses 
to excite them and make them wear themselves out with 
running. When the horses were exhausted, the Indians 
closed in and looped leather lariats over their heads. At 
other times, the Indians drove the horses into a canyon or 
ravine and then fenced the upper and lower outlets of the 
ravine with branches of trees. 

Not content with catching wild horses, the Indians jour- 
neyed to New Mexico and even to old Mexico to steal horses 
from the Spaniards..It became a passion with them to own 
as many horses as possible. They stole horses from enemy 
tribes, the most famous warrior of the village being he who 
was the most successful horse thief. 


The coming of the horse made life easier than ever for 


the Indians. Now they could ride when they went to hunt 


buffalo. The Comanches, when moving their camp, could 
travel rapidly, riding on horses and hitching the travois 
poles to horses instead of to dogs. The horses enabled the 
Indians to ride long distances to war, and battles became 
more frequent. 

The Comanches, now that they had nor ses to carry them 
from one stream to another in their wanderings over the 
plains, abandoned their home at the foot of the Rockies 
entirely, for there were more buffalo on the plains and life 
was easier there. By the year 1700, the Comanches had 
almost entirely withdrawn from Wyoming to roam over 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Colorado. The Kiowas and 
Plains Apaches came south in about the year 1800 from 
their former home north of the Black Hills to live on the 
Kansas and Oklahoma plains. In 1831 came the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes from their home on the Cheyenne River in 
South Dakota to share the horse and buffalo with the 
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FOUR CENTURIES. IN N KANSAS 


Comanches and Kiowas. All five of these tribes — Coman- 


ches, Kiowas, Plains Apaches, Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
— were teepee dwellers. 


The Comanches and Kiowas tried a prevent the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes from hunting in the valley of the 
Smoky Hill, Republican and Arkansas. They fought for 
nine years, but in 1840 they met in a grove on the Arkansas 
River six miles below the present La Junta, Colorado, 
where they decided that it was foolish to fight, since there 
was plenty of horses and buffalo for all. This peace council 
was one of the greatest Indian gatherings of all times, for 
not only did the warriors meet, but the women and children 


came, too, and their teepees were pitched far up and down 
the valley. 


To bind the peace which they had made, the Indians 
gave away their choicest possessions as gifts to their former 
enemies. The Arapahoes and Cheyennes gave away kettles, 
blankets, knives and other articles. The .Comanches and 
Kiowas, who were rich in horses, gave away their finest 
steeds. .Satank, the head chief of the Kiowas, gave two 
hundred and fifty horses, which left him poor; but he gave 
gladly, he was so happy for peace. Since that peace treaty 
a century ago the Kiowas, Plains Apaches, Comanches, 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes have lived as brothers. 


Wars among the Indians drove the Pawnees and Wich- 
itas from the valleys of the Kansas and Arkansas. The 
Pawnees withdrew to the Platte Valley, while the Kansas 
tribe, which had crowded the Pawnees to the north, moved 
westward-from the Missouri River to build their earth 
houses on the Kansas River, which now bears their name. 


The Wichitas withdrew from the Arkansas Valley into 
what is now southwestern Oklahoma, surrendering their 
former home to their enemies, the Osages, who pushed west 
from Osage River to dwell along the banks of the Verdigris 
and Neosho rivers, both of which are tributaries of the 
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THE EMIGRANT INDIANS 


Arkansas, and to hunt westward on the Arkansas River 
itself. ye 

- While the white man brought -the horse to the Indians 
of Kansas by way of Mexico, another nation was growing 
on the Atlantic seaboard. As this new nation, the United 
States, was pushing its boundaries westward, it drove the 
Indians of the East before it. In time these eastern Indians, 
from beyond the Mississippi, were removed to Kansas. We 
will learn more of them in the next chapter. 


Chapter Il: The Emigrant Indians — 


From the time the first English-speaking white people 
landed on the Atlantic seaboard of what is now the United 
States, they began taking the Jand on which the Indians had 
hunted for many hundreds of years. The white men killed 
the game, chopped down the forests, plowed farms and 
built cities. 

The Indians waged war against the intruders, but every 
war resulted in final defeat for the red men. Not only were 
the Indians slaughtered in war; white man’s diseases and 
whisky destroyed whole tribes. Within two centuries after 
the arrival of the first English-speaking colonists, the forty 
tribes that had once occupied Virginia were reduced to 
only forty-seven individuals. In New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and North Carolina, hardly an Indian remained. 
Only a few survivors could be found in New England. In 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, the Indians had dwindled to one-tenth their original 
number. 

President Thomas Jefferson, feeling that the Indians 
had been ill treated, planned to remove them to the west 
side of the Mississippi River away from white men. Nothing 
was done, however, until 1824 when Isaac McCoy, a Baptist 
Missionary to Indians of Michigan and Indiana, proposed 


to President James Monroe that the Indians living south of 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


< 


the Ohio River be removed into what is now Oklahoma, 
while those north of the Ohio be removed into the present 
state of Kansas. 

But since the Kansas Indians claimed the Kansas River 
Valley and the Osages claimed the Arkansas Valley, Cap- 
tain William Clark, Indian agent, summoned the chiefs of 
the Kansas and Osage tribes to St. Louis, where they sold 
a large part of their lands for the use of eastern Indians, 
while they occupied smaller reservations. 

Congress in 1830 passed a law designating the region 
covering the present Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas, and westward, as Indian Territory. To McCoy was 
assigned the task of directing the survey of the reservations 
for the eastern Indians and of removing the tribes. McCoy 
and his sons not only surveyed the reservations, but even 
surveyed a district seven miles square, including the site 
of the present Osawatomie, which was to be the location 
of the Indian capital for an Indian state. Because the east- 
ern Indians migrated west into Indian Territory, they were 
called Emigrant Indians. The following table gives the 
names of the Emigrant Tribes, the year in which each 


tribe began its migration to Kansas, and the states whence 
they came: 


ed 8h sig ha otra eins delet ened 162 ae _....Missouri, Ohio, Indiana 
Mise IV TeOK FTO) Ss Lb op sig Betcha Oe Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
Delaware neeen the bre rals2s. YLOee: Were 2Gy Ohio, Indiana 
Peoria, Kaskaskia, 

Wea and Piankeshaw............ pha te po ee 1 Te a eee eae Illinois 
FCB sg i teh ae ae Missouri, Illinois, Indiana 
COLL Wee een ee B gob Ys Wl Preneaine ar Baier Illinois, Wisconsin 
* Chengeer nee Wo in to9e Laoote ee ee Yee Georgia 
loweso:. 4: Greene ety kamen: LSSGh OTe Te. Le VY SUeOe Iowa 
CHapeWa WB banthed bert.) LES Ginais vedic. oat Peer AW Michigan 
Pottawatomies oo ote 4.2. LOG ee pe Bee) od Indiana 
Ey. ERA ED CLUIRES fy ete re a earS thy EOL Roe Iowa and Wisconsin 
Wienges a eee | ye: be ie rental Ohio and Michigan 


*The Cherokees settled mostly in Oklahoma, but a few located just north of the Kansas 
line in what is now southeast Kansas. 
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THE EMIGRANT INDIANS 


The Oto tribe usually is included in the list of emigrants, 
but they came of their own accord in 1817-from Nebraska. 
The New York tribes accepted a reservation in Kansas, and 
land was surveyed for them by McCoy’s sons, but they later 
refused to move and their descendants yet live in New York. 
None of the Emigrant Indians was located in western Kan- 
sas. The five tribes of teepee dwellers continued to roam 
there. 

From their long contact with the white people of the 
East, the Emigrant Indians were much more advanced in 
civilization than were the native tribes of the West. Some 


of them kept cattle and hogs which they had acquired from 


the white men and some were capable farmers. They cooked 
in iron kettles, hunted with rifles instead of bows and 
arrows, and ground corn in hand mills and even in water- 
power mills, instead of pounding it between stones. A 
large portion of the Emigrant Indians continued to live 
in wigwams of reeds, rushes and bark, but many built log 
houses like the white men. White Plume, a chief of the 
Kansas, engaged white men to build a stone house for him, 


similar to stone houses he had seen in St. Louis when he - 


went there in 1825 to sell land for the use of the emigrants. 
The house was built on the banks of a stream in the present 
Jefferson County, which stream yet bears the name of 
Stonehouse Creek from that fact. | . 

Although the Emigrant Tribes were advanced in civili- 
zation, they continued to live largely on the deer, elk and 
buffalo, and they often engaged in war. 

The most highly advanced of the emigrants were the 
Wyandottes who in 1843 founded the village of Wyandotte, 
now Kansas City, Kansas. At one time the Wyandottes had 
been a large tribe, but had been reduced by war and white 
men’s diseases. To rebuild their tribe, they stole white 
children from the English settlements and brought them up 
as their own. At the time of their migration to Indian Ter- 
ritory, the Wyandottes were more white than red, and there 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


was not a full-blooded Indian in the tribe. They were far 
advanced in civilization and many were educated. 

They built a Methodist church in 1844 under the direc- 
tion of their pastor, Squire Greyeyes, who insisted that the. 
church be built before he built a home for himself, saying 
that it was more important to have a home for the soul 
than for the body. That church organization still exists as 
the Washington Avenue Methodist Church of Kansas City, 
Kansas. J. M. Armstrong, the Wyandotte school master, 
directed the building of a schoolhouse which was opened 


in 1844. 


_ The Indian Honuliion | of Kansas was never very large. 
In 1844, a census was taken of the Emigrant Tribes and of 
the wigwam Indians, while close estimates were made of the 
teepee tribes. The Kansas tribe was found to number 1,700 
people; the Osages, 4,000; the Emigrant Tribes, 11,3800; the 
teepee dwellers, 17,000 — a total of only 34,000. The single 
city of Topeka has almost twice that number of people. 
Nine different Kansas counties have each more than that 
number of people living within their borders. 

So far we have been reading of the happy and carefree 
life of the Indians of Kansas, who had an abundance of 
food and a great deal of time for recreation. Now we will 


learn what happened to the Indian when the white man 
came to Kansas. 


Chapter HI: The Indians and the White Men 


The first white men to visit Kansas were Spaniards, 
coming by way of Mexico and New Mexico. They merely 
came to visit and to trade. They built no cities and culti- 
vated no farms. As we have seen, they brought the first 
horses to the Plains and made it possible for the Indians to 
own horses. The coming of the Spaniards, therefore, was 
beneficial to the Indians. 

After the Spaniards, came the French from Canada, New ‘ 
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THE INDIANS AND THE WHITE ‘MEN 


Orleans and St. Louis. The ‘French visitors treated the 
Indians as brothers, lived with them in their wigwams and 
even married Indian wives. They traded for beaver skins, 
giving in exchange knives and axes of steel, colored cloth 
and iron kettles. We must conclude that their coming also 


‘benefited the Indians. 


The third people to come to Kansas were the English- 
speaking Americans. Among the Americans were mission- 


_arles of the Presbyterian, Catholic, Baptist, Methodist and 


Friends churches. The Presbyterians opened mission schools 
for the Osages in the present Neosho County as early as 
1824. One of their best known missions was founded by 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Irwin in 1837 for the Sae and Fox 
tribe. Their school still exists as a junior college for white 
students at Highland. oe 

The Catholic missions were opened at about the same 
time as the Presbyterian. Charles LaCroix, missionary to 
the Osages, baptised James and Francis Chouteau, half- 
breed sons of a French trader living near the present 
Chanute, in 1822. In the same neighborhood Charles Van 
Quickenborn, another Catholic missionary, married Francis 
Daybeau, a trader, to Mary, an Osage girl. These are the 
earliest recorded marriage and baptism in Kansas. The best 
known Catholic mission was St. Mary’s founded for the 
Pottawatomies. After the Indians moved away, st. Mary’s 
became a school for boys and today exists as St. Mary’s 
College. 

Isaac McCoy, who directed the removal of the Emigrant 
Tribes to Kansas, helped to establish Baptist missions. One 
of them, founded for the Ottawa Indians, remains as Ottawa 
University. Jotham Meeker, Baptist missionary to the 
Ottawas, brought the first printing press to Kansas in 1838. 
He printed Indian books in the language of their tribes for 
the Ottawas, Shawnees and Delawares. Some of these books 
are now in possession of the Kansas Historical Society at 
Topeka. _ 
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Kaw Mission at Councit Grove, YET STANDING 


The most famous mission was that established by the 
Methodists in 18380 for the Shawnees. Some of the building's 
yet stand in Johnson County, which is named in honor of 
Thomas Johnson, who was in charge of the mission. He 
built a manual labor school, laid out a model farm for teach- 
ing Indians the best methods of farming and planted the 
first Kansas apple orchards. Other Methodist missions were 


later organized for the Delawares, Kansas and other tribes. 


American traders also came to live with the Indians; and 
soldiers came to build forts for the protection of the white 
settlements and also to safeguard the rights of the Indians. 
The first of these frontier forts was Leavenworth, founded 
in 1827 by Col. Henry Leavenworth. Following is a list of 
United States forts that have been built in Kansas, together 
with dates of building and abandonment: - 


Date Date of 


Name of fort of founding abandonment 
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Mann (near present Dodge City)-...-..2...... 1845. oe eet 1848 


_ Atkinson (near present Dodge City).......... Tomei. te. 2s 1854 
ae NN i 3 ys od oY rao. Aaa 1G Stiet | Rafsrs 
betpen near present Larned ) pcos BATE As on aieekae ten) 1882 
Dodge (near present Dodge City)............-... 3) TREE Re ae 1882 
Ellsworth (near present Ellsworth) 

later changed to Fort Harker..22...0...0... Pate 1872 
Zarah (near present Great Bend) -.2.0........... TREAY LE Gee eorTsEs 
Hays (near site of Fort Hays 

Koneas otate. College)... wales bbe tani eee. 1889 
Wallace (mear present Wallace) .................. ES ae NS aed 1882 
Aubrey (near present Mayline in . 

ico SPRUCE Tay has O03 5 iain 0 lade a | 63 SE a ea 1866 


Although it had been the plan of Isaac McCoy to place 
the Indians where they could be forever away from 
encroachment by the white man, the white people steadily 
advanced onthe lands of the Indians. At first white traders, 
desiring to trade with the Spanish settlements in Sarita Fe, 
asked the government to protect them in their travels. 
Col. George C. Sibley met the chiefs of the Osage tribe in 
council in a shady grove on the Neosho River in the present 
Morris County, where he obtained permission for white 
travelers to cross their lands provided they did not settle 
there. The city of Council Grove marks the spot where that 
council was held in 1825. Later the Kansas chiefs also gave 
permission for white people to use the trail. 

The teepee dwellers of the western Kansas plains, who 
had not been present at the writing of the treaty, denied 
the right of travelers to use the trail. They could not pre- 
vent the passage of the white men, however, for the traders 
usually traveled in wagon trains and were well organized 
for defense. But when a few travelers were found crossing 
the plains, they were usually robbed of their goods and 
horses and sometimes were even killed. _ 

As time went on and the number of white travelers 
increased, the Indians grew more and more hostile. They : 
did not mind the shooting of a few buffalo, for the plains’ 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


were covered with buffalo herds; but the white travelers 
made a practice of camping at night beside the wooded ~ 
streams and chopping down trees for fuel. Before the 
coming of the white man trees fringed nearly all the. 
streams of western as well as eastern Kansas. It was in the 
sheltered groves on the banks of streams that the Indians 
pitched their teepees in winter. Naturally the destruction 
of the groves angered them. | 

War began in 1846 and several battles took place. The 
Indians, however, were careful to attack only small parties 
of white men, because the Indians carried only bows and 
arrows, While the white men had rifles. The rifles of that 
day were loaded at the muzzle, the charge being rammed 
into the barrel with a ramrod. While a white man was | 
loading such a weapon, an Indian could shoot a dozen 
arrows; yet when the gun was once loaded, it was much more 
deadly than a bow. For that reason the Indians launched 
their attacks only when they had the greater number. 

In the summer of 1848 a party of three hundred Indians 
encountered seventy-six soldiers, under command of Lieu- 
tenant William B. Royall, on Coon Creek northwest of the 
present Kinsley. Since the Indians were more numerous, 
they charged the soldiers at a gallop. Royall gave the order 
and his men fired a volley. The Indians, believing that they 
had time to ride the soldiers down before they could reload, 
galloped forward, shouting loudly and letting their arrows 
fly. Royall’s men quickly reloaded and fired. again. Again 
and again they fired. The Indians fell right and left. 
| It happened that the soldiers were armed with breech- 
loading rifles instead of muzzle loaders. They were the first 
men to cross the plains with this new type of weapon, which 
: had been invented only a short time before. The Battle of 
Coon Creek was one of the first times in which breech 
loaders Were used by troops in any battle, and the use of 
that weapon caused the Indians to hate the white people 
more than ever. f 
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_ THE INDIANS AND THE WHITE MEN 


In the year in which the Battle of Coon Creek was fought, 
gold was discovered in California. Immediately thousands 
of white people from eastern United States started in cov- 
ered wagons for the California gold fields. Of course, they 
had to cross the Indian country en route, and, of course, in 
their night camps they destroyed more trees than ever. 
Again battles were fought but again the Indians dared to 
attack only when their numbers were superior. 

In 1861 Civil War broke out between the southern states 
of the United States and the northern states. When the 
white people fought each other, the Indian warriors decided 
that the time had come to destroy them all. War began in 
Minnesota where the Sioux attacked the settlements of 
white farmers. The war spread southward until not a 
frontier fireside was safe between Canada and Mexico. In 
Kansas, hostilities began with startling suddenness. One 
day the plains were peaceful. The next, white people were 
massacred along the whole western frontier. Of the dozens 
of battles that summer, we will mention one which illus- 
trates the hardihood and courage of the frontier men and 
women. | 

Near the western line of Kansas on the Santa Fe Trail, 
Robert M. Wright lived with his wife ard two babies in a 
log house chinked with sod. Wright raised cattle and put 
up hay to sell to travelers on the trail. He was gone from 
home when two hundred Indians rode to the attack; 
Wright’s two hired men fled to the log house, where. Mrs. 
Wright put her children under a feather bed to protect 
them from arrows. While the hired men shot the rifles, she 
reloaded them. The log house prov ed to be a good fort, and 
the Indians were repulsed. 

Other hay ranches on the trail were attacked and some 
of the ranch owners were killed. Stage coaches, too, and 
wagon trains were destroved with great loss of life. Farmer's 
living in Saline, Clay and Republic counties, were killed. 

The war raged through the summer and troops were ¢ 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS sa ae 


sent to the frontier to protect the settlements. Early in the 
autumn a move for peace was made by William Bent, an 
Indian trader of Colorado, who had great influence over the 
Indians, because he had married a Cheyenne wife and some 
of his half-breed sons were living with that tribe. He per- 
-suaded Black Kettle, leading Cheyenne war chief, to move 
his village on the Solomon River in Kansas to Fort Lyon 
on the Arkansas River in Colorado, and surrender to Major 
E. W. Wynkoop. When Black Kettle and his followers 
arrived, Wynkoop accepted the offer of peace and directed 
Black Kettle to piteh his camp on Sand Creek, to the north 
of Fort Lyon, where he assured him of safety. 

_Many men thought that Wynkoop had done wrong to 
accept the peace from Black Kettle, for many of the Chey- 
enne warriors of the village were guilty of killing innocent 
white settlers in Kansas. John Chivington, colonel of the 
Third Colorado volunteers, declared that Wynkoop was 
harboring warlike Indians. With nine hundred men Chiv- 
ington attacked Black Kettle’s village at dawn November 
12, 1864. The Indians, numbering six hundred and fifty 
Cheyenne men, women and children and fifty Arapahoes 
under Chief Left Hand, ran to Black Kettle for protection 
under a United States flag, which the Cheyenne chief and 
his brother raised on a lodge pole to show that the village 
was friendly with the white people. Chivington ignored the 
flag, ordering his men to fire into the crowd. 

At the first volley men, women and children fell dead. 
The survivors retreated a short distance up Sand Creek 
where they found protection behind banks of the stream. 
The men dug trenches in the sand and fought with bows 
and arrows and a few old style muskets. The Indians knew 
they had little chance against the larger force of soldiers 
armed with better weapons, but as a wounded deer at bay 
takes courage to fight the wolf pack, so did Black Kettle’s 
warriors fight with the valor born of hopelessness. After 
four hours battle, Chivington, having lost nine killed and 
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THE INDIANS AND THE WHITE MEN 


thirty-eight wounded, and realizing it would cost more lives 
to wipe out the defenders in the creek bed, withdrew. His 
men had killed more than two hundred men, women and 
children. 4 ( | | 

Among the dead was White Antelope, age seventy-three, 
brother of Black Kettle, who had assisted in raising the 
United States flag when the seldiers were seen approaching. 
After the first volley, White Antelope remained at the foot 
of the flag drawing his bow and firing to cover the retreat 
of the women and children. As his last arrow left the bow 
string, he turned with his face to the rising sun and sang 
the Cheyenne death song: | 

“Nothing lives long but the earth and the mountains.” 

They shot him as he stood there with his hands folded 
across his breast. Following the battle, the soldiers returned 
in triumph to Denver, where they exhibited more than a 
hundred scalps they had stripped from the dead. The Indian 
survivors, more than half of whom were wounded and suf- 
fering from the cold, made their way to the nearest Chey- 
enne village, a hundred miles to the northeast, on the Smoky 
Hill River. There the women cut their breasts and arms, 
and smearing the blood from their wounds on the faces of 
the warriors of the Smoky Hill village, wailed for venge- 
ahce. Again war raged. As Chivington’s men had spared 
neither women nor children, so did the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes kill the innocent white settlers. The spring and 
summer of 1865 was one of terror from Minnesota to Texas. 

Late in 1865 another attempt was made for peace. Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson sent a peace commission composed 
of Gen. W. S. Harney, Gen. John B. Sanborn, Col. Jesse 
Leavenworth, William Bent and Kit Carson to meet the 
Arapahoes, Cheyennes, Kiowas and Comanches on the 
Little Arkansas just north of the present city of Wichita. 
More than five thousand Indians attended the council in 
September, 1865. The white commissioners apologized for, 
the Sand Creek massacre and gave presents to Black Kettle 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


and others who had lost relatives at Sand Creek. The 
Indians signed a treaty by which they agreed to permit 
white people to live in Western Kansas. | 

The peace treaty soon was broken, for two-thirds of the 
Indians of the four tribes were absent from the council and 
refused to be bound by it. They continued to carry on the 
war and persuaded many who had signed the treaty to 
join them. The fighting continued until 1867 when the 
Indians were once more gathered in council with the white 
men at Medicine Lodge Creek, near the present city of 
Medicine Lodge. At that council the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
Comanches and Kiowas and Plains Apaches agreed to sell 
their right to the lands in Kansas. The United States com- 
missioners, on their part, agreed to build houses for the 
Indians on new reservations in the present Oklahoma, to 
give food, clothing and money to the Indians each year 
until the land was paid for. It also was agreed that the 
Indians would have the right to hunt buffalo as far north 
as the Arkansas River in Kansas. 

The treaty of Medicine Lodge was signed late in October, 
1867. The papers were then sent to Washington to be 
approved by VWongress, but it was July 25, 1868, before the 
treaty was ratified by the senate. The Indians did not 
understand that it sometimes takes months for Congress to 
take action. They went to their reservations south of the 
Kansas line immediately after the signing of the treaty, but 
after waiting all winter without receiving any houses, cloth- 
ing, food or money, they returned to Kansas, angry at the 
white men, whom they thought had tricked them. 

When they returned to Kansas they were enraged to 
see large numbers of white settlers occupying their hunting 
lands. Farms were being laid out and plowed. Sod houses 
and log cabins were being built by white farmers. On the 
site of the present city of Beloit, they found a water power 
flour and sawmill which had been built by A. A. Bell. The 
Indians rode to Bell’s cabin, and not finding him at home, 
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killed his wife and carried off their two little girls, re 
and Maggie, eight and six years old. 

At Glasco, in southern Cloud County, an Indian “sna 
found a log schoolhouse where school was in session, being 
taught by Miss Jeannie Paxton. The scout rode back to 
summon other warriors to steal the children, but before 
they could arrive Miss Paxton hurried the pupils. toa log 
farmhouse, where the settlers were assembling for defense. 

White settlers were killed in Saline, Mitchell, Jewell, 
Republic, Cloud, Lincoln and Clay counties. At the Cim- 
arron Crossing of the Santa Fe Trail a wagon train was 
captured and seventeen men were tortured to death b> fire. 
Aroused by the Indian raids, the farmers formed military 
companies and the government sent soldiers to hunt the 
Indians. The Cheyennes who had taken Esther and Maggie 
Bell were so hard pressed by soldiers that they abandoned 
the girls on the prairie where they were found, forty miles 
from home, and returned to their father after they had been 
three days without food. 

The fighting lasted through 1868 and continued into 
1869. A majority of the Indians became tired of the war 
and wished to make peace. This was not because they lked 
the white man, but they realized that white soldiers had 
the better weapons. 

Another group, led by a society of young warriers known 
as the Dog Soldiers, continued to wage war and to urge 
others to continue the fighting. A chief of the Dog Soldiers 
was a Cheyenne warrior, Tall Bull. In the summer of 1869 
his warriors killed opie pe = Kansas settlers who had 
taken no part in the fighting. A band of Pawnee scouts, led 
by Major Frank North, trailed Tall Bull’s Dog Soldiers to 
Summit Springs, Colorado. There the Cheyennes were sur- 
prised by the Pawnees and a regiment of cavalry led by 
Gen. Eugene A. Carr. In the battle Tall Bull and many 
other leading Dog: Soldiers were slain. The defeat and 
slaughter of Tall Bull’s band of Dog Soldiers brought peace: 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


to Kansas for five years. Then war broke out once more. 


We have seen that at the Treaty of Medicine Lodge the 
Indians were given the right to hunt buffalo south of the 
Arkansas. It was their understanding, and the understand- 


ing of most of the white men as well, that white hunters 


could not cross the Arkansas. The white hunters did, how- 
ever, cross the Arkansas and push south into the Indian 
country, even going far into the Texas Panhandle. A party 
of venturesome hunters from Dodge City even went so far 
as to build a small settlement of sod houses in the Texas 
Panhandle, which they called Adobe Walls from an old 
adobe ruin nearby. : 

Once more the Indians determined to destroy the white 
nation; for they realized that unless the hunters were driven 
out, all the buffalo would soon be destroyed. In June, 1874, 


the war opened in Texas, Indian Territory and Kansas. At. 


Adobe Walls, the hunters, armed -with the finest buffalo 
guns of the latest model, defeated the enemy. But innocent 
settlers in Texas and Kansas and hapless travelers on the 
trails were slaughtered without mercy, some of them being 


flayed alive. As was always the case in Indian fighting, the 


warriors captured children and carried them off to rear as 
their own. 

Among the children captured in that war were the four 
daughters of John German, who was migrating with his 
family from Georgia to Colorado, traveling in a covered 
wagon drawn by an ox team. A band of Cheyennes from 
the village of Chief Stone Calf, led by the warrior, Kicking 
Horse, rushed upon the travelers as they were on the trail 
not far from Fort Wallace. The Indians killed the father, 
mother, two daughters and a son. Four girls, Catherine, 
age seventeen; Sophia, twelve; Julia, seven; and Adelaide, 
five, were carried to Texas. The two smaller girls cried, 
Which annoyed the Indians, who therefore abandoned them 
on the Texas Plains with no shelter or bedding, save their 
mother’s shawl. For six weeks they were exposed to the’ 
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wilds without seeing another human being. It was Septem- 
ber when they were captured. October passed and Novem- 
ber came. The nights were cold. Around them roamed 
wolves, buffalo, wild horses, deer and other wild beasts. 
Their only food was wild grapes, hackberries, wild onions 
and grass. 

How they survived is a mystery, yet they did survive 
until picked up by another group of Cheyennes led by Chief 
Grey Beard. Later troops of Gen. Nelson A. Miles rescued 
all four girls. They were given a home in Nemaha County 
where they grew to womanhood. General Miles pursued the 
Indians all the time until the spring of 1875, when they 
were glad to surrender and go back to their reservations. 
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WinLiamM.C, PEACOCK, ScouT 


Billy Peacogk ran away from home and lived for eleven years with 

the family of Dick Curtis, Indian trader for the Cheyenne In 7iaiis. 

Curtis had married an Indian wife and had a family of half-breed 

children with whom Peacock roamed the present Oklahoma and 

Kansas when it was an Indian country. He served as a U.S. Scout in 

1874. Peacock supplied some of the information contained in they 
unit on Indians. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Kansas suffered a final Indian raid in 1878 at the hands 
of the Northern Cheyennes, who. were removed by the 


federal government from their home in Wyoming and 4% 
Montana to Indian Territory in 1877. Their chief, Dull : 
‘Knife, begged that they be permitted to return to their F 
northern home but the request was denied. In 1878 they 2 
determined to return in defiance of the government. They : 
knew that soldiers would oppose their return, but they were # 
so homesick for the Rosebud Valley that they thought death | 
was better than exile. Kansas lay across the route of their 4. 
return. It was the plan of Dull. Knife and his warriors to 
cross Kansas peacefully, but soon after they began their 3 
march the soldiers started in pursuit. Then, as always was) 4 
( the case, the innocent suffered. The Indian warriors, 4 
enraged at the attack of the soldiers, slaughtered thirty- 
two unsuspecting Kansas settlers. While more than half of e 
the Indians, who numbered three hundred men, women and 4 
children, were captured or slain, Dull Knife and a few sur- w 
vivors escaped and lived the rest of their lives in the north. 2 
Today he lies buried on a hill overlooking the Rosebud Val- a 
ley he loved so well. ; ig 
Dull Knife’s men were the last Indians to raid Kansas. 4 
In fourteen years of war with the Indians, it is estimated e| 
that 700 white settlers of Kansas lost their lives and the 4 
Indian loss was nearly as great. 4 
Chapter IV: Removing the Indians ; 4 
i % 


The hunting Indian was a romantic figure in Kansas 
history. He required vast regions to serve as pasture for 
the wild animals that could be killed for food. Civilized 
people, who cultivate farms or engage in commerce, manu- 
facturing and mining, use their land to better advantage. 

While Kansas as an Indian country supported only thirty- 


four thousand people, it supports today almost two million ; i 
civilized people. iy 
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.\.. REMOVING THE INDIANS 


It was natural, therefore, that the white people, looking 


across the border of Missouri, thought it a sin to reserve 
a large Indian Territory for no other purpose than to pro- 
vide a hunting place. Congress, listening to the demands 
of white men, passed a Jaw in 1854 reducing the size of 
Indian Territory to cover merely the present state of Okla- 
homa and to create the territories of Kansas and Nebraska, 
which they opened for white settlement. Thus the large 
Indian Territory which had been set aside in 1830 to be the 
home of the Indian “forever” lasted only twenty-four years. 
We already have seen how the teepee Indians were 
removed from Kansas by war following the treaties of the 
Little Arkansas and Medicine Lodge. Now we will learn 
how the Emigrant ‘Pribes and the earth-house Indians were 
. persuaded to move. Since 
the government recognized 
that the Indians owned their 
reservations, no white men 
could occupy Kansas until 
the Indians had been paid. 
But ‘when it came. to 
land sales, the Indian was 
at a disadvantage. In the 
first place he did not really 
knew what he was doing 
when he sold land, for he 
had never sold land as white 
men sell it. To the Indian, 
land was the property of 
everybody, just as is the 
ji ; bisa: water of the rivers, the air 
Photo from Bureat of American Ethnology. We breathe or the sunshine. 
GrizZ.y BEAR Land was as_ sacred to 

Warrior of the Kansas Tribe, pho- the Indian as sunshine and 
tographed when his tribe lived in could no more be sold than 


Kansas. His necklace is of bear ere Cie EA! 
elawe. sunshine or the air or the 
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- 


rivers. But when the Indians saw the goods which the 
white men offered them in exchange, they wanted those 
goods. If they were offered colored cloth, knives, axes, 
horses and the promise of money every year for twenty 
years or so, they could not resist the temptation to sign a 
s treaty selling their land. Then, too, the agents sent by the 


hoe 13 SMe 


government to treat with the Indians often made rich pres- ey 

[ ents to the chiefs to win their friendship. The Indian was e 
so generous and open-handed himself.that he felt he could 
not refuse to sign a treaty for a friend who made him such A 
| rich presents. The result was that the Indian would accept a 
the goods and money, while the government got the land, d 
which it, in turn, sold to the settlers. a 
In buying the reservations from the Emigrant Tribes, 
the President’s agents bought only a portion of each reser- 


vation. The Indians still had a great deal of land left in 
Kansas on which they could hunt, but in a few years the 
white settlers surrounded the diminished reservations, 
‘destroyed the deer and elk and even trespassed on Indian 
reservations to hunt. Disheartened by contact with white 


people, the Indians began to move to the new Indian Terri- BS 
tory. While a few of the Indians departed immediately after = 
the coming of white men to Kansas, most of them remained > 
until 1867. By 1869 their removal was almost complete. 4 
Of the original native earth-house tribes of Kansas, the a4 
Osages began their removal to Indian Territory in 1867 : : 
and had all departed by 1870. .The Kansas: tribe sold: its : | 
remaining reservation near Council Grove in 18738, and by 4 
the next year all had gone from the state which bears their e 
name. The Otoes lingered until 1882, when they, too, 34 
| migrated. a4 
The departure of the Indians was attended by. the break- 


up of many families. Some Indians, who were partly white, 
decided to remain in Kansas with their white relatives. On 
the other hand some white men, who had married into In- ; 
dian families, went south to live with the tribes. Among . 4 
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_ REMOVING THE INDIANS 


those who had to decide whether he was to be an Indian or 
a white boy was Charles Curtis, age fourteen. The boy’s 
mother had died when he was three and after that he had 
lived part of the time with his white grandparents in 
Topeka and part of the time with his French and Indian 
grandparents on the Kansas reservation near Council 
Grove. He loved both grandparents. Before his death, 
Curtis wrote especially for this book an account of how his 
half-breed grandmother, Julie Pappan (Jtle Pap-pan’), 
helped him to decide. His letter follows: 


“In the fall of ’74 my grandfather and grandmother Pappan 
with a number of others of the Kaw or Kansas tribe of Indians, 
came through Topeka on their return from a visit they had been 
making to some of their folks and friends on the Pottawatomie 
reservation. While in Topeka the men folks induced me to go to 
their reservation in Indian Territory. They had three wagons 
and teams and a number of riding ponies. We left Topeka and 
expected to reach Wakarusa the next day, but when we arrived 
at the Six Mile Creek south of Topeka one of the women was 
taken sick, and on account of her condition we were kept in camp 
on Six Mile Creek for several days. . 


“On the day before the party intended to leave their camp for 
the territory, the men folks had ridden back to Topeka to spend 
the day and I had remained at the camp with my grandmother, 
Julie Pappan, and other members of the tribe. She asked me to 
come to her wagon. When I arrived no one was there but my 
grandmother. She talked to me for a little while, asked me why 
[ wanted to go to Indian Territory, and when I told her what 
the men had said she told me she would like it the best in the 
world to have me at her home, but she told me what I might 
expect on the Indian reservation and that J would likely become 
like most of the men on it, that I would have no schooling but 
put in my time riding horses or ponies, become a reservation man 
with no future, and if I wanted to make anything of myself I 
should return to Topeka and start to school again, that as much 
as she wanted me, because of my dead mother and her love for 
me, yet for my own good she wanted me to return to Topeka 
where I could attend school and make somebody of myself. I 
took her splendid advice and the next morning, when the camp 
pulled out for the South and the Indian Territory, ] mounted 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


my pony, my belongings packed in a flour sack, and returned to 
: Topeka and to school.” 


As a result of following his orateettor’ s advice, Curtis 
became one of the most famous of all the citizens of Kansas, 


and finally served his country as vice-president of the 
United States. 


' 
Although the Indian has gone, he has left us many ; 
/ = romantic place names by which we will always remember | 
him. He gave us the name of our state. omc names have : 
E been given to our three largest rivers , the rs 
| Kansas, the Arkansas. Our three largest cities bear jeaitin a 
names—Kansas City, Wichita, Topeka. Sixteen counties of a 
Kansas bear Indian names and a seventeenth, Republic, a 
) while bearing an English name, was so called in honor of e 
the Indians of the Pawnee Republic. Below are lists of . 
Indian place names in Kansas, including also some Euro- 4 
pean names applied to a few Indian tribes and some English 3 
names of Indian origin. The student can add to these lists a 
by selecting additional names of Indian origin in his own S 
county. , a 
Counties Rivers : 
Chautauqua Ottawa Arkansas Neosho ei 
a Cherokee Pawnee Chikaskia Nescatunga a 
Cheyenne Pottawatomie Delaware Ninnescah es 
Comanche Republic Kansas Osage «| 
Kiowa Shawnee Medicine Lodge Pawnee . 
| Miami Wabaunsee Missouri Smoky Hill =| 
‘| Nemaha Wichita Nemaha Wakarusa i 
; Neosho Wyandotte 4 
Osage Ba 
Cities and Towns 
Chautauqua Michigan Valley Oskaloosa Sitka 
Cherokee Mingo Oswego Tecumseh 
Chetopa Montezuma Ottawa Tonganoxie 
Council Grove Muncie Paola Topeka 
. Geuda Springs Muscotah Pawnee Rock Towanda 
Hiawatha Neodesha Peoria Wabaunsee 
Iowa Point Neosho Falls Pontiac Wakarusa 
| | 
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* REMOVING THE INDIANS 


Kechi ch Neosho Rapids Powhattan Wamego 
Kickapoo | Netawaka Quenemo | Wathena 
Kiowa. Niagara Quindaro White Cloud 
Lenape Ogallah Republic Wichita 
Manhattan Oketo Satanta - Winona 
Mankato Onaga Seneca 

Medicine Lodge Oneida ' Shawnee 


Besides Indian place names the Indians have left a rec- 
ord in still another fashion. Indian stoneware implements 
and Indian pottery have been found In almost every section 
of the state. In some places Indian implements have been 
abandoned in old villages. These are sometimes turned over 
by the plow or are found lying on top of the ground. In 
other places Indians abandoned their stone implements at 
the site of old trading posts. tae 

When the white traders came to Kansas from Spain, 
France or the eastern states of the United States, they 
brought iron axes, iron knives, iron pots and strips of hoop 
iron from which iron arrowheads could be cut. Implements 
of iron were so much better than those of stone or pottery, 
that the Indians would throw away their stoneware imple- 
ments when they were able to buy iron ones. That accounts 
for the large number of Indian relics found on the sites of 
abandoned trading posts. 

They are usually found beside streams, because the 
Indians had their villages near streams. Also, white traders 
built their posts near streams. Large quantities of Indian 
implements have been found along Cow Creek and the Little 
Arkansas River in Rice and MePherson counties, along Wal- 
nut Creek near Great Bend, along the Smoky Hill near 
Junction City and Lindsborg, along the Republican, Blue, 
Nemaha, the Neosho, Fall River, the Verdigris, Mill Creek, 
Indian Creek and other streams. 

These Indian relics, when found, usually are placed in 
museums or are kept by the finders in private collections. A 
very fine collection is in the possession of the Kansas His- 
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author- of “History of Kice County’ 

STONE AGE UTENSILS 

Above, stone corn mill discovered on the site of an old Wichita village 

near Lyons. Below is a broken Wichita Indian pot discovered in the 
same vicinity. 


torical Society at Topeka, where visitors today can see the 


identical implements used by the people of Kansas during 
the Stone Age. 


An interesting ruin of Indian days is that of a fallen 


pueblo in Scott County. It was built by Pueblo Indians of 
New Mexico, who, after the coming of the Spaniards to 
Santa Fe, migrated to the Plains in the seventeenth century 
to escape Spanish rule. They irrigated their fields of corn 
and built a pueblo of adobe, known to the Spaniards as El 
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REMOVING THE INDIANS 


Quartelejo (El Quirt-él-a’-hd). Spanish soldiers later per- 
suaded the El Quartelejoans to return to their native New 
Mexico and the pueblo fell in ruins. Partly burned corn has 
been taken from the fireplaces and remains of stoneware 
and earthenware have been found there. a 

Of great interest is an Indian burial pit discovered in 
1936 near Salina. Here 140 skeletons have been uncovered. 
They have been left lying where found. Only the earth 
above them has been removed so that visitors may see them. 
These Indians were very tall. The men averaged more than 
six feet in height and some of the skeletons are seven feet 
Jong. ; 

We know from the relies left by the Indians that they 
have lived, at some period of time, in every part of Kansas. 


We know that every hill and valley and every stream and 


plain were known to these Stone Age people long before 
the first white men so much as dreamed that there was such 
a place as Kansas. 
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REMAINS OF EL QUARTELEJO 


In this cavity were found ears of corn and other articles left by the 
Indians of El Quartelejo who lived in present Scott County more than 
two centuries ago. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Chapter V: Indians in Kansas Today 


While the Indian no longer lives in the cold way, there 
' were 1,165 Indians in Kansas reported by the United States 
census of 1940. . ee 
The largest group is the prairie band of the Pottawa- 
tomies who refused to sell their land to white agents and 
who now live on a small reservation in Jackson County. 
They live much as white people, but they retain some of 
their old Indian customs and a few of them live in wigwams 
of rushes and bark. In midsummer they have the green 
corn dance just as did their fathers for countless centuries 


before the coming of the white man. In Brown County is a 


small Kickapoo reservation and also a smaller reservation 
of the united Sac and Fox tribe. 


In Franklin County are a few Chippewas and Munsees. 
The majority of the Chippewas did not migrate to Kansas, 
but remained in Michigan and Wisconsin where they can be 
found today. Only a small portion came to Kansas. The 
Munsees originally lived on the Delaware River in Pennsyl- 
vania with the Delawares. They are interesting to us, 
because they, together with the Delawares, sold their lands 
to William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania. 

The Indians on reservations in Kansas have schools and 
churches. They farm the land, for there is no longer suffh- 
cient game for hunting. Many of them are educated. 

Besides the Indian schools on the reservations, there is 
Haskell Indian Institute, a government school at Lawrence. 
It is attended by about 700 Indians, mostly from Oklahoma, 
and is one of the largest Indian schools of the United States. 


NOTE TO READERS: So many inaccuracies concerning the cus- 
toms of the Indian have been written into our literature that 
utmost pains have been taken to eliminate fallacies and give in 
this book a true picture of the life of the Indian who lived in 
Kansas. After the manuscript for this unit was completed, it was 
submitted to three independent authorities who. know Indians, 
not from books but from life. 
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~ . INDIANS IN KANSAS TODAY 


First of the authorities was the late William C. Peacock of 
Wichita, who as a boy ran away from home to live with the 
Cheyennes for eleven years. He served the U.S. Army as a scout 
in the Indian campaign of 1874. Second was Morris Sunrise, of 
Cache, Oklahoma, grandson of the famous Comanche war chief, 
Quanah Parker. Sunrise is not only well versed in Indian tra- 
ditions, but is a graduate of Wichita High School East, at 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Finally the manuscript was submitted to the tribal council of 
the Wichita Indian Nation Association, at Anadarko, Oklahoma, 
which appointed a research committee of educated Indians, 
including the chief. Each member of the committee read the 
manuscript and spent two months in con- 
sulting with old men and women of the 
tribe to make certain that when this book 
should be placed in the hands of the Kan- 
sas children every statement should be 
accurate. Members of this research com- 
mittee are: Clay Brown, John Hudson, 
Henry S. Hunt, Albert Lorentz, Mark 
Standing, chairman; William Collins, sec- 
retary, and Dennis Warden, chief. 
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At the conclusion of their investiga- 
tion they wrote: 


“We, the committee on research, 
most highly appreciate your kindness in 
passing to us for our scrutiny vour draft 
of the chapter on Indians for use in the 
Kansas history, which includes our ances- 


high esteem for the favor, we have given 
careful thought to vour findings as writ- 
ten from the authorities as to which you 
have referred; and, are complying with 
your request for noting any corrections 
Photo from qin cath cs necessary to eliminate errors and elevate 
io what we believe to be historical facts. 
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Cuier Kiowa “Our members on the committee of 


Spin of Wichita research have each read over your splen- 
fribe who gave much did exposition, feeling at the time that if 
of the information En smeaued cath a oar a 
about Indians found  ®nyone were possessed of the qualification 

in this book. to give an accurate accounting of the 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS- 


Indians that one time or another dwelled in Kansas, that person 
is yourself. So, we felt like devoting much time to see what you 
were saying. And, we find in no place anything that conflicts with 


what we have learned about our ancestors who lived for years in 
Kansas.” 


Sunrise and Peacock also gave their approval to the unit as 


it now stands. | 


10. 


Suggestions for Further Activities and Study 


Read to find out how each of the Indian tribes in Kansas 


built homes. Can you think of any other native materials 
which they might have used? 


Collect suitable material and make models of these dwellings. 
After making your model dwellings, discuss whether or not 


it would be practical to make a Boy Scout or a Girl Scout 
hut like one of these. 


Make a list of all the tools used by Kansas Indians. What do 
you think of their ability to make use of available material? 
How did they compare in this respect with other uncivilized 
peoples you have read about? 


What articles of food used by Kansas Indians are now used 
by white people of the state? 


Write a story of how you think an Indian boy or girl may 
have spent a happy day in early fall of 1850. Do you think 
Indian children of early Kansas had as much real fun and 
enjoyment as boys and girls of today? 


Can you think of any better way of capturing horses than 
that used by prairie Indians? 


How did the taming and use of horses change the mode of 
living of some of the tribes? 


Arrowheads and other Indian relics may be found in many 


communities in Kansas. Try to find or borrow some of these 
to exhibit at school. 


Are there any Indian names of towns, rivers or creeks in 
your county? Jf so try to find out why the names were used. 


What is meant by ownership of land? Did the Indians really 
own the land in Kansas? 
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13. 


14. 


16. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Can any business transaction be ethical and fair when one 
party to the contract does not comprehend the meaning of the 
transaction? Were the purchases of land from the Indians 
really fair and ethical business transactions? 


Try to find out how far an Indian could shoot to kill either 
man or beast with a bow and arrow. What does your infor- 
mation reveal about Indian methods of warfare and hunting? 
(Perhaps there is someone In your community who is inter- 
ested in archery who will help you secure this information. ) 


Do you think it would have been possible for both white men 
and Indians to have lived in Kansas? 


In the light of what you have learned about Indians what do 
you think of the statement, “All the American Indian needed 
to develop a great civilization and a great nation was an insti- 
tution such as the American public school to afford an oppor- 
tunity for each individual to develop to the lmit of his 
capacity and desire’? 


Find out all you can about the life of Charles Curtis after the - 


time he acted upon the advice of his grandmother at the 
camp on Six Mile Creek. Write a story of what his life might 
have been had he decided to go on to Indian Territory with 
his people. 


Was war between Whites and Indians any more destructive 


of Indian life than war between the several Indian tribes? 


Was it anv more justified? 


a 


You have learned that war between Indian tribes in Kansas 
caused much suffering and hardships. Can you think of any 
way that tribal warfare could have been prevented without 
injustice to anyone? Was tribal warfare among Indians any 
more unnecessary or any more destructive than warfare 
among nations today? 
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Early White Men in Kansas 
Chapter I: The Land of the,Gilded Man 


VN an April day in 1528 five small 
sailing ifee from Spain drew alongside the western coast 
of Florida. The four hundred soldiers aboard the ships 
crowded to the rail, gazing eagerly toward the forest- 
mantled shore where each of the four hundred hoped that 
thrilling adventures awaited him. 

There was no telling what undiscovered splendors might 
be found, for in 1528 America was a land of mystery, where 
a pot of gold might be found at the end of any rainbow. 
The soldiers were familiar with the story of the gilded man, 
who lived in South America in what is now Colombia. He 
was so rich in gold that every year he covered himself from 
head to toe with gold dust and then dived into a lake to 
wash off the gold as a sacrifice to God. .The Spaniards called 
the gilded man, I] Dorado, which is Spanish for The Gilded 
One. 

The soldiers, too, were familiar with the riches Cortez 
had won by his conquest of Mexico, where he had found 
more gold and silver in a single city than could be found in 
all the cities of Europe put together. On that very April 
day while the soldiers stood gazing on the Florida coast, 
other Spaniards were being led by Pizarro, an uneducated 
swine herder, who could not even write his own name, to 
the conquest of Peru, where they were to capture tons of 
gold and silver from the Indians. 

So eager were the Spaniards on the five ships to begin 
their conquest of Florida, that their governor, Narvaez 
(Nir-va’-és), led them to the shore with their horses. They 
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THE LAND OF THE GILDED MAN 


marched into the forest and wandered about for many 
months. Some of the men were killed by Indians. Others 
died. At last only five of them were left. These five kept 
moving toward the west and south until, after several years, 
they came to a town in Mexico where they told of all the 
lands they had seen. One of the stories they told was of the 
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ROUTES OF EARLY TRAVELERS ACROSS KANSAS 


Pueblo Indians, who lived in the present New Mexico and - 


Arizona in large apartment houses. These apartment houses 
were called pueblos. They were so large that all of the 
people in one town lived in the same pueblo. The five men 
had heard from other Indians that the people in the pueblos 
had a great deal of gold and silver and turquoises. 

The Spanish people in Mexico were very much interested 
in the stories of the pueblos. They wanted to go to that land 
and take the riches away from the pueblo people. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Chapter Il: Corenado’s March 


Early in 1540 an army of three hundred horsemen, many 
clad in armor, and eight hundred Indian footmen, gathered 
at Compostela in Mexico. The men were armed with guns, 
swords, lances and a few cannon. Six hundred pack mules 
and horses were needed to carry supplies, and a flock of 


five thousand sheep and a herd of cattle were driven to sup- 
ply meat on the march. ; 


Some of the sheep and cattle also were intended to stock 
farms in the settlements which the Spaniards planned to 
found in the north; for despite the fact that many of the 
Spaniards were greedy for gold, they were no greedier than 
people of other nations, and many of the men in the army 
had no desire other than to become farmers in the north- 
land. Accompanying the army were priests of the Francis- 
can order, who had taken vows of poverty and had no wish 
other than to carry the Gospel to the Indians. 

Francisco Coronado (Cér-6-ni’-do), governor at Com- 
postela, who commanded the army, led it north, and in 1540 
explored Arizona and New Mexico. His men discovered the 
Grand Canyon and wrote descriptions of it. They fought 
their way into the pueblos, where they found a few tur- 
quoises, but no gold, and they were disheartened. 


But the following winter they heard a new tale of gold. 
While at Pecos (Pay’-cos) Pueblo, on the Pecos River in 
what is now New Mexico, the Spaniards found a Harahey 
(Har’-a-hay) Indian whom they named Turk. He had been 
stolen from home in his childhood and had been reared to 
manhood at Pecos, but he longed to escape from his captors. 
He told Coronado that the people of Quivira (Ké-ve’-ra) 
had so much gold that they did not care for it, and he offered 
to guide the Spaniards. 

He had no thought, however, of leading the white men 
to Quivira where they could discover his story was false. 
Instead, he planned to lead them southeast to the Staked 
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CORONADO’S MARCH 


Plains of Texas, where he hoped to slip away from them in 
the night and make his way home alone. It chanced, how- 
ever, that there was a Quivira Indian at Pecos, a captive 
like Turk. This Quivira Indian, whom the Spaniards called 
Isopete (is-0-pa’-te), hated Turk and tried to thwart his 
plans by telling the Spaniards that Turk was untruthful. 
Kager to find gold, Coronado believed Turk, and in the 


From painting by Gerald Cassidy and photographed by Paul A. Jones, 
author of ‘‘Quivera.’’ Reproduced by permission of Mrs. Cassidy 


CORONADO, HIS CAPTAINS, AND FATHER PADILLA 


spring of 1541 Turk guided Coronado’s army of eleven 
hundred men southeast from Pecos to the Staked Plains of 
Texas, where he failed to escape because the Spaniards 
Watched him. For many days Turk led the army southeast 
until one day Jsopete threw himself in the way of Coro- 
nado’s horse, and by signs said: 


“Cut my head off if you will, but I want you to know that you 
are going the wrong way to reach the land you seek.” 


That bold act convinced Coronado, who finally directed 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Isopete to be guide, while Turk was put in chains. The main 
part of the army was sent back to the Rio Grande, but Coro- 
nado, with thirty picked horsemen, followed Isopete north- 
ward into what is now Kansas. The Arkansas River was 
reached, probably between the present cities of Dodge City 
and Kinsley, and was named the River St. Peter and St. 
Paul’s, because it was discovered on June 29, which is St. 
Peter and St. Paul’s Day of the Roman Catholic calendar. 


The horsemen followed the Arkansas River down-stream 
for three days, when, near the site of Great Bend, they saw 
a party of hunters in the distance. These hunters were 
Indians from Isopete’s own village which was three days 
march to the east, probably near the present city of Lyons. 


Intent on food the Indians scanned the horizon in every 


direction for buffalo. One hunter, looking intently to the 


southwest, saw the Spaniards and pointed them out to the 
others. Never before had the Indians seen white men or 
horses. They probably thought each man and horse was a 
single animal with two heads. In terror they ran so fast 
that it seemed to the Spaniards they were flying, but the 
two-headed creatures came still more swiftly. 


Then Isopete cried out in the Quivira tongue, shouting 
his own name and adding that his companions were friends. 
Partly because of Isopete’s voice and partly because the 
four-legged creatures could run faster, the Indians gave up 
the flight. As the creatures came up and the riders sprang 
from their horses, the Indians saw that they were merely 
men. 


Proceeding with the Indians, Coronado’s men rode to 
the Quivira village where they visited for twenty-five days. 
While Coronado was in Quivira the chiefs of Harahey came 
with their warriors to see him. Turk, still in chains, called 
to the chiefs of Harahey to kill the Spaniards, whereupon 
the Spaniards strangled him under a blanket. Isopete was _ 
given his freedom. Coronado was pleased with the rich 
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CORONADO’S MARCH 


soil and wild fruits of Kansas and wrote to the King of 
Spain: 

“The country is the best J have ever seen for estes all the 
products of Spain, for besides the land itself being very fat and 
black and being well watered by rivulets and springs and rivers, 
I found prunes like those of Spain and nuts and very good sweet 


grapes and mulberries. I have treated the natives of this province > 


eee as well as possible ...... and they have received no 
harm in any way from me or from those who went in my 
company.’ 

In August Coronado returned to the Rio Grande, and 
the following year led his army back to Mexico. 

Juan de Padilla (Huan de Pa-dil’-ya), a Franciscan 
priest in Coronado’s army, did not return to Mexico, but, 
instead, founded a church in Quivira in the spring of 1542. 
With him remained one other white man, a negro and two 
Mexican Indians to help with his church. Padilla was so 
loved by the Quivirans that when he wanted to go to preach 
to another tribe, they killed him rather than have him leave 
them. He was probably the first Christian martyr to die in 
what is now the United States. After his followers had 
buried him they returned to Mexico. Authorities of the 
United States Bureau of Ethnology say that the Quivira 
Indians were the present Wichitas and the Harahey Indians 
were Pawnees. 

Because of Coronado’s march, Spain claimed all the 
lands he had visited. The Spaniards built Santa Fe (San’-ta 
Fa), making it the ig not only of New Mexico poe of 
all the Plains. 

The most notable of the Spaniards to come to areus 
after the departure of Coronado, was Juan de Onate 
(O-nat’-e), governor of New Mexico, who visited Quivira 
in 1601. While he was there, a hostile army, probably from 
the Kansas tribe, attacked Quivira and set fire to the grass 
lodges. Onate and his Spanish followers set upon the attack- 
ing force, and, according to the governor’s EPppeth his men 
slaughtered two thousand. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


| 

; , 

: al Onate wrote Barbus aemcony regarding the fertility of 
oe the Kansas soil: 


“We remained here for one day in this pleasant spot sur- 
rounded on all sides by fields of maize and crops of the Indians. 
The stalks of the maize were as high as that of New Spain and 
In many places higher. The land was so rich that, having har- 
vested the maize, a new growth of a span in height had sprung 
up over a large portion of the same ground without any culti- 
vation or labor other than the removal of the weeds and the mak- 
ing of holes where they planted the maize. There were many 
beans, some gourds, and between the fields some plum trees.” 


For three centuries the Spaniards visited and traded 
with the Indians of Kansas, and the trade was considerable 


3 In 1807 it was estimated that their trade with the Coman- ’ 
; -  ehes alone amounted to thirty thousand dollars a year. Hy 
ae spain has left us a memorial of her days in Kansas, by : 
naming the Cimarron (Cim’-ar-roén) River. A farmer once < 
plowed up bits of Spanish armor and once a Spanish sword E 
was found in northern Finney County. On one side of that. 4 
: - z 2 a : : . 3 es 
sword is an inscription in Spanish which means: A 
e 
“Draw me not without reason; 
f Sheathe me not without honor.” a 
f eR 
8 
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Two-edged sword, plowed up in Finney County, of a type used by 


ee OL OT AE 


early Spanish visitors to Kansas. On tt is a Spanish motto, which, 
translated into English, reads: “Draw me not pathout reason; sheathe 
me not without honor.’ 


The other side is so badly rusted that the letters cannot 
all be read, but from the letters which can be read it is indi- 
cated that they spell the name of Juan Gallejo (Gil-ya’-ho), 
| one of Coronado’s captains. Gallejo was not with Coronado 4 
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FRENCH BOATMEN 


in Kansas, but was sent back to Mexico City with letters for 
the King of Spain. If the sword cculd speak it might tell a 
thrilling tale of centuries of adventures. Perhaps Gallejo 


gave it to a friend. Perhaps the friend traded it to an Indian 


or the Indian may have killed him and taken it. It is likely 
that the sword was carried by different warring Indians for 
hundreds of years, only to be lost, until plowed up by a 
peaceful farmer. The sword is now on display at the Kansas 
Historical Society Museum at Topeka. 


Chapter HT: French Boatmen 


Spain was not the only Huropean country which desired 
to own the Kansas Plains. French adventurers learned that 
wealth was to be gained by trapping beaver on the tribu- 
taries of the Missouri River. About the year 1700 they 
voyaged up that stream until they arrived at the Grand 
Kansas village on the site of the present town of Doniphan. 
The coming of the Frenchmen aroused almost as much 
excitement in the Kansas village as that created by the 
arrival of Coronado at the Quivira village one hundred and 
fifty-nine years previous. Who were these strange white 
people? Where did they come from? 

Canada was the home of the earliest French visitors to 
Kansas. At that time France had settlements in Canada 
and claimed ownership of the Mississippi Valley. The 
Frenchmen ascended the Missouri River in large boats of 
cottonwood, called pirogues (pé-rog’). Arriving at the 
Grand Kansas village, the Frenchmen presented steel knives 
and cloth to the chiefs. Steel knives were a mystery to the 
Indians who never before had used any but knives of stone. 
Cloth, too, was a wonder to people whose garments were of 
buffalo or deer skin. With their gifts and singing, the visi- 
tors won the hearts of the red men. Unlike the Spaniards, 
who thought to rule the plains from far off Santa Fe, the 
French lived with the Indians, sleeping in their earth cov- 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


ered wigwams and marrying Indian wives. They encour- 
aged the Indians to trap beaver, otter and muskrat, the 
skins of which were prized in Paris. Iron kettles, steel traps, 
colored cloth and knives were paid to the Indians for skins. 
The Indian gladly gave all the beaver he could catch in a 
month for one iron kettle. Two knives could buy a horse 
from him. A roll of scarlet cloth could win an Indian wife. 


News of the arrival of the French alarmed the Spaniards, 
who feared they would lose the trade of the Plains tribes. 
Don Villazur (Vél-yaé-sur’) marched, with fifty white. sol- 
diers and several hundred Indians, from Santa Fe in 1720 
to drive the French back to Canada. But the Indians, who 
liked the French, attacked the invaders as they camped on 
the Plains and destroyed the army. So great was the influ- 
ence of France that the Indians even helped her to fight 
England. In the French and Indian War the Osages and the 
Kansas tribes joined the French, and in 1755 Osage war- 
riors helped defeat the British army under Braddock. - 


France sent several officers to explore the Plains. The 
first, Claude Charles Dutisne (Di-tés’-né), crossed south- 
east Kansas in 1719, marching from the Osage villages in 
Missouri to the Wichitas on the Arkansas River. 


Bourgmont (Boorg’-ma), another French officer, did 
much to make Kansas known to France. He built Fort 
Orleans on the Missouri River, in what is now Missouri, 
and made treaties of friendship with the Osages, Kansas 
and Comanches. He visited the Kansas Indians, in the vill- 
ages on the Missouri River in 1724 and induced them to go 
with him to visit the Comanches on the headwaters of the 
smoky Hill and conclude a peace with them. 

More than- one thousand Kansas Indians, including 
women and children, joined Bourgmont and nineteen French 
soldiers as they traveled westward, up the Kansas and 
Smoky Hill valleys. As a result of Bourgmont’s efforts peace 
was concluded between the two tribes. 
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FRENCH BOATMEN 


So delighted was Bourgmont with what he saw of Kan- 
sas that he wrote: 


“This is a fine country and the most beautiful land in the 
world. The meadows are rolling like the sea, and abound in wild 
animals; especially in the ox, cow, hind and stag,’in such quanti- 
ties as to surpass the imagination. All the tribes hunt with 
arrows. They have splendid horses and are good riders.” 


The greatest of all the French explorers of the Plains 
were two brothers, Pierre (Péyr) and Paul Mallet (Mal- 
lay’) of Canada. They hoped to establish trade between the 
French of the Missouri and the Spanish of Santa Fe. With 
a pirogue load of trade goods they came in 1739 to the river 
of the Pawnees, which they named the Platte. After receiv- 
ing directions from the Pawnees, the Mallet Brothers packed 
their goods on horses and, riding southwest, crossed the 
headwaters of the Republican, Solomon, Saline and Smoky 
Hill, arriving at the Arkansas in sight of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. At Santa Fe they were given a welcome befitting the 
first adventurers to cross America from Canada to Santa 
Fe. The Spanish king, however, forbade his subjects to 
trade with foreigners. So the Mallet Brothers, after waiting 
a year in vain attempt to gain permission to trade, started 
for home. Arriving at a large river, the brothers decided to 
explore it. The river proved to be the Arkansas, but they 
did not know it until they had followed it through what are 
now the states of Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. 

~ Yo carry on a trade in beAver skins with the Indians, 
the French built a trading post at a Kansas village on the 
site of the present Oak Mills in Atchison County. They had 
trading posts in the Osage villages, at the Pawnee Republic 
village on the Republican River, and at the Wichita village 
on the Arkansas. 

Their pirogues were frequently seen on the Missouri 
River, which they ascended as far as the Dakotas. They 
ascended the Kansas and Republican rivers to the Pawnee 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Republic to bring back furs and they also floated their 
pirogues on the Arkansas as far up as the Wichita Indian 
village. Their fur trade with the Indians of Kansas 
amounted to more than $34,000 annually. The furs were 
shipped to New Orleans by pirogue, whence they were 
transported by sailing vessel to France and Spain. The 
kings of those countries no doubt wore fur coats and hats 
made of the skins of beaver caught in the streams of Kansas. 

One attempt was made by the French to found a colony 
of farmers in Kansas. Shortly before the close of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, a party of Frenchmen came from St. 
Charles, near St. Louis, with their families, and settled on 
the south bank of Wolf River in the present Doniphan 
County. They built cabins, planted corn, and for two years 
were happy in their frontier homes. But they became home- 
sick for town life; so, at the end of the second summer they 
loaded their possessions on pirogues and floated back to their 
St. Charles homes. Their abandoned log cabins crumbled to 


Drawn from dite by Frederic Remington 
HALF-BREED FRENCH INDIANS 
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ruins, the prairie grass grew over the cornfields, and coyotes 
howled in that lonesome spot. 

The failure of the Wolf River colony Senlaine why 
France failed to retain the Plains. Without homes it is 
impossible to build a nation, and homes cannot be founded 
without women. French women seldom were good pioneers. 
They loved towns and near neighbors and rarely went into 
the wilderness to make homes. French fur traders who lived 
in Kansas married Indian wives. Their children, half Indian, 
reared by Indian mothers, grew up as Indians; and their 
descendants, bearing French names, may still be found in 
Oklahoma among the Osages, Kansas and Pawnees. It is 
interesting to know that two thousand descendants of the 
French and Indians still live in Kansas as white people. 

France has left us a memorial in the names of several 
rivers, although we have translated some of those names 
into English. The French named the Solomon, Republican 
and Wolf. They called the Saline by a French name mean- 
ing Little Salt River. The Blue was the Blue Water. The 
Delaware was the Grasshopper, a name by which it is still 
sometimes called. Stranger River bore the singular name of 
Stranger’s Wife River. Verdigris (Viir’-di-gré) is French 
for gray green and Marais des Cygnes (Mar-e-de-sény’) is 
French for Marsh of Swans, so named because it was the 
nesting place of swans. Labette was named for a French 
fur trader who lived on that creek. The Wakarusa, Nemaha, 
Neosho, Chikaskia, Ninnescah and Nescatunga were named 
by the Indians, the French adopting the names. 

Although the French failed to occupy’ Kansas, they 
explored the way for a third nation of white people, the 
English-speaking Americans. 


Chapter FV: The Americans See Kansas 


Perhaps the first English-speaking white man to see 
Kansas was Daniel Morgan Boone, son of Daniel Boone, 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


famous Kentucky pioneer. In company with two French- 
men, Daniel Morgan Boone visited the mouth of the Kansas 
River in 1795. . ‘ 
So delighted was he with the West that he persuaded his 
father to move to what is now Missouri. There, old Daniel 
Boone spent the last twenty-five years of his life. Sometimes 


with his sons and sometimes alone, he hunted and trapped 


along the Kansas River and its tributaries. He even made 
journeys to the Arkansas and to the salt plains of Oklahoma. 

The Boone family is especially interesting to Kansans, 
because Mrs. Sarah Griffin Boone, wife of Daniel Morgan 
Boone, is regarded as the first white mother of Kansas. — 
When her husband was appointed by the United States Gov- 
ernment to teach the Kansas Indians better farming meth- 
ods, Mrs. Boone and their children accompanied him to the 
Kansas reservation. They built their log house at the mouth 
of Stonehouse Creek in what is now Jefferson County. There 
was born August 22, 1828, their son, Napoleon Boone, said 
to be the first white child of Kansas. He was the youngest 
of twelve children, the other eleven having been born in 
Missouri. 

Among other early Kansas babies were Lewis B. Dough- 
erty, born at Fort Leavenworth December 7, 1828, son of 
an Indian agent; A. S. Johnson born July 11, 18382, son of 
Methodist missionaries; Elizabeth Simmerwell born Jan- 
uary 24, 1835, daughter of Baptist missionaries. 

Among the Americans interested in learning about the 
land to the west of the Mississippi River was President 
Thomas Jefferson. He sent in 1804 Meriwether Lewis and 
Captain William Clark with a party of forty-five soldiers 
and French guides to explore a route to the Pacific Ocean. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition ascended the Missouri 
River in a barge and two pirogues, arriving at the mouth of 
the Kansas River late in June, where they camped for three 
days on the site of the present Kansas City, Kansas. There, 
in the forest, where now rise great mills and packing houses 
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Photographed from a mural de- 
signed by James Earle Fraser for 
the state capitol of Missouri. Re- 
printed from the Kansas City Star 


MERIWETHER LEWIS 


He and his men dressed 
much like this as the 
Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition visited Kansas. 


and office buildings, they killed seven 
deer which they roasted over an open 
fire. 3 

‘There an incident occurred which 
resulted in the first American court to 
be held in Kansas. One night, the 
sentry, whose duty it was to guard 
the camp, drank whisky from a barrel 
brought by the explorers. Whisky, in 
those days, was regarded as a neces- 
sity, and small portions were dealt to 
the men at times, especially when 
they were very tired, but it was 
against the rules to drink without 
permission. The sentry’s drinking 
made him drunk and exposed the 
whole expedition to danger from 
Indians who might have been lurking 
near. The following day a court was 
formed. The jury found him guilty 
and sentenced him to receive a hun- 
dred lashes on his bare back while a 
second soldier who drank with the 
sentry was dealt fifty lashes. When 
the expedition again started upstream, 
their going from the site of Kansas 
City was witnessed by a large wolf on 
the bank and by an immense number 


of deer. That day nine bucks were killed by the explorers. 

To Lewis and Clark go the credit for the first Fourth of 
July celebration in Kansas. They stopped at noon of July 4 
on the site of Atchison, where they named a small stream 
Fourth of July Creek. At night they camped at another 
stream, which they named Independence Creek. In honor 
of the day they fired a salute of cannon and gave every man 


a half gill of whisky. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Proceeding upstream, they eventually found the sources 
of the Missouri and descended the Columbia River to the 
Pacific, after which they returned home with a map of the 
country they had visited. 

Another army officer, Lieut. Zebulon M. Pike, marched 
in 1806 from St. Louis to make friends with the Plains 
Indians and to find the sources of the Arkansas and Red 


rivers. Spanish spies in St. Louis learned of Pike’s plans,- 


whereupon Spain ordered Don Malgares (MA&l-gi’-rés) from 
Santa Fe with an army to arrest Pike for trespassing on 


land which Spain claimed. On the way to meet Pike, Mal- 


gares arrived at the Pawnee Republic village on the Repub- 
lican River. He had three hundred and fifty soldiers with a 
pack train of one thousand mules. Their flying banners, 
shining swords and resounding bugles made a wonderful 
impression on the Pawnees. The Spaniards lavished gifts 
on the Pawnee chiefs, raised a Spanish flag on a pole in 
front of the lodge of a young warrior who was the head 
chief, and told the Indians to kill Pike or drive him back to 
St. Louis. Unwilling to remain on the Plains through the 
winter the Spaniards returned to Santa Fe without encoun- 
tering Pike. 

Late in September, Pike arrived at the Pawnee village. 
His force numbered twenty-two men and he had only fifteen 
horses in his pack train. He had few gifts and the chief 
commanded him to return to St. Louis. Instead of obeying, 
Pike demanded a council of warriors which was held Sep- 
tember 29 in front of the chief’s lodge. There Pike’s twenty- 
two men faced four hundred armed Pawnees. Pike, in an 
address, declared that although the United States was a 
young nation it was growing. He told how President Jef- 
ferson had bought Louisiana from France which made him 
the Great White Father of the Pawnees. 

“No man can have two fathers,” exclaimed Pike, ‘‘and 


since the President is father to the Pawnees the King of. 


Spain cannot be father, too.” 
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Pointing to the Spanish flag, Pike Bi euibeds “That flag 
must come down!” 

It was a bold demand, for at that time Spain was the 
largest nation on earth. Her American colonies extended 
ten thousand miles from Cape Horn to California. The chief 
had only to give a‘signal, and his warriors would have 
destroyed Pike’s small band as easily as their grandfathers 
had destroyed the army of Villazur. Several Pawnees 
replied to Pike, refusing his demands. The situation grew 
tense. 

Then stood up a gray-haired old warrior. He had once 
been chief of the Pawnee Republic but had been deposed by 
the younger man. The old chief loved brave men and his 
heart warmed as Pike’s speech was translated by inter- 
preters. He tore down the Spanish flag, and, receiving the 
Stars and Stripes from Pike, raised it to the top of the staff. 
The young chief would have killed the old one, but the old 
men took the side of the old chief, and the flag remained. A 
monument near Republic City in Republic County is sup- 
posed to mark the spot where the gray-haired old chief first 
flew the Stars and Stripes over Kansas. 

Leaving the Pawnees, Pike marched to the Great Bend 
of the Arkansas River, and from there surveyed the river 
to the Rocky Mountains. While on his march he came to a 
mountain known to the Spaniards as the Great White Moun- 
tain, but we call it Pike’s Peak in honor of the explorer. In 
attempting to find the source of the Red River, Pike entered 
the Rio Grande Valley near its source and was arrested by 
Spanish soldiers from Santa Fe. Later he was released to 
be returned to the United States by way of Texas. 

On his march Pike entered Kansas about ten miles north- 
east of the site of Fort Seott, and marched west to Colorado 
with a detour to the Pawnee Republic. Man had not yet 
taught animals to fear and often they merely gazed at the 
travelers as do cows in a pasture. Near where Florence 
now stands Pike saw at one view buffalo, elk, deer, antelope 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


and panthers. He rode in a continuous herd of buffalo for 
an entire day along the Cottonwood River. Where Beloit 
now stands he encountered a herd of elk. Near the site of 
Kinsley antelope trotted into camp and gazed curiously at 
the men. Near the same place wild horses, described by Pike 
as beautiful grays, blacks and bays, trotted up to within 


Horses STAMPEDING IN STORM. 


forty yards of the explorers, looking in apparent amazement 
at the tame horses bearing loads and men. On the site of 
Cimarron he estimated three thousand buffalo in one herd. 
Where Garden City now stands he saw horses and buffalo 
grazing together. They merely looked at the passing travel- 
ers and went on eating grass. ) 

Pike ordered his men to kill game for food only. Animals 
were so abundant that the men rarely shot them éarly in 
the day, for they were confident of finding all they needed 
near their camping place at evening. As they were nearing 
their first Kansas camp, in what is now Bourbon County, a 
deer bounded from a thicket. A musket shot stopped it, and 
soon it was roasting over the fire with a raccoon and a 
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turkey. Pike spent sixty-six days in Kansas. His record 
shows that in that time his men killed, for food, forty-nine 
buffalo, seventeen deer, nine antelope, six elk, three turkeys, 
three badgers, one raccoon and some prairie dogs, which, 
Pike said, tasted as good as squirrels. — 

Meat was the main diet of Pike and his men. Living a 
rough life in the open, they developed prodigious appetites. 
Their favorite meat was the hump, liver, ribs, tongues and 
marrow of buffalo. Never was there enough marrow to go 
around. Once, in Colorado, to satisfy their craving for mar- 
row, they killed seventeen buffalo, from which one hundred 
and thirty-six marrow bones were carved. After being 
roasted, the bones were split open, and the marrow of all 
the bones was eaten at one meal. After the feast, the men, 
wrapped in blankets and feet to the fire, slept soundly under 
the November stars of the high frosty Plains. 

Could Pike visit Kansas today, he would be astonished 
at the large cities and well-kept towns standing where he 
saw so many wild beasts. Pike did not believe that Kansas 
would ever support a large population. mm his report of his 
travels he wrote: 


“On the rivers Kansas, LaPlatte, Arkansas and their various 
branches, it appears to me to be only possible to introduce a 
limited population on their banks. The inhabitants would find it 
most to their advantage to pay attention to the multiplication of 
cattle, horses, sheep and goats, all of which they can raise in 
abundance, the earth producing spontaneously sufficient for their 
support, both summer and winter, by which their herds might be 
immensely numerous; but the wood now in the country would not 
be sufficient for a moderate share of the population more than 
fifteen years, and it would be out of the question to think of using 
any of it in the manufactures; consequently the houses would be 
built entirely of mud brick like those in New Spain, or of the 
brick manufactured with fire. But possibly time may make the 
discovery of coal mines, which would render the country inhabit- 
a Pies 

“We find the soil generally dry and sandy, with gravel, and 
discover that the moment we approach a stream the land becomes 
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more humid with small timber. . . . Here a barren soil, parched 
and dried up for eight months in the year, presents neither mols- 
ture nor nutrition sufficient to neurish timber. These vast plains 
of the western hemisphere may become in time as celebrated as 
the sandy deserts of Africa; for I saw in my route, in various 
places, tracts of many leagues where the wind had thrown the 
sand in all fanciful forms of the ocean’s sonia wave, and - on 
which not a speck of vegetable matter existed. . 


“From these immense prairies may arise one oogeinest to the 
United States, that is, the restriction of our population to certain 
limits and ther eby, the continuation of the Union. Our citizens 
being prone to rambling and extending themselves on the fron- 
tiers, will, through necessity, be constrained to limit their extent 
on the West to the borders of the Missouri and Mississippi, while 
they leave the prairies, incapable of cultivation, to the wander- 
ing aborigines of the country.” 


Pike’s opinion of the future of Kansas came, in part; 
from the fact that he crossed the Plains at the close of a dry 


season. The bed of the Arkansas River was dry for much of 
the distance. 


How dry it was, Lieutenant James B. Wilkinson, who 
went part of the way with Pike, had cause to learn. At the 
Great Bend of the Arkansas, Pike divided his force, taking a 
part up the Arkansas River to the mountains, while Wilkin- 
son, with seven men, descended the Arkansas and mapped 
its course to its junction with the Mississippi. Despite 
the fact that the Arkansas ranks, among the rivers of the 
United States, next in length te the Mississippi and the Mis- 
sourl, it is a shallow stream due to the fact that most of its 
water sinks into the sand and flows underground. 

When Pike and Wilkinson first saw the Arkansas at the 
Great Bend, the bed of the river was filled with water, prob- 
ably from a recent rain. Pike, seeing the water, supposed 
that the river always was a full running stream and con- 
cluded that boats could navigate it. Accordingly he took all 
the horses in the command for his journey to the Rockies 
and directed Wilkinson to travel by boat. Wilkinson’s men 

constructed one cottonwood dugout and another boat of 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


buffalo skins stretched over a willow frame. But when they 
launched their craft, they discovered that the river had fal- 
len. Not until after they had passed the mouth of the Nin- 
nescah River, within thirty miles of the Oklahoma line, did 
they find sufficient water to float a boat. 

The journeys of Pike and of Lewis and Clark were of 
far-reaching importance. The returning explorers brought 
back knowledge of the mountains beyond the Plains. Lewis 
and Clark told of the large numbers of beaver to be found 
in the Rocky Mountains and Pike told of Santa Fe and the 
opportunities for trade there. Soon, as we shall see, the 
daring men of the frontier organized fur brigades to hunt 
for beaver in the Rockies and other men organized trading 


expeditions to carry manufactured articles from the United. 
States to trade for silver, wool, and mules at the Spanish 
settlements of New Mexico. © 

: 


Suggestions for Further Activities and Study 


1. Back of all events of history there are always causes. , Read . 
to find out what brought white men into the territory now ) 
included in Kansas. 


™N 


How well was Coronado’s equipment adapted to the journey 
which he made into Kansas territory? 


3. What evidence can you find to support the statement that the 
Spaniards were no more eager for gold than were the men of 
other nations? Keep this question in mind as you read other 
units of this book. 


4, Several prominent men visited the territory now included in 
Kansas, and wrote descriptions and opinions about the coun- 
try. The first of these was Coronado. Read carefully his 
description of the country through which he passed to see if 
you think his observations were good. Later you can compare 
his statements with those of other early explorers. 


o. In what respect is Bourgmont’s description of the territory 
like that of Coronado? 


6. Try to find some French names of rivers, creeks or cities in 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


your section of the State. If you are able to find some such 
names try to find out why each particular name was used. 


Find out and report to the class about the life of Daniel 


Boone. In what respects do you think Daniel Morgan Boone 
was like his father? 


Do you agree with the authors of this book that the Boone 
children may have enjoyed themselves as much as children 
do today? Before answering this question try to imagine how 


they spent their time and compare the way children today use 
their time. 


If your class is large enough, organize a court and try the 
sentry whose misconduct endangered the lives of his fellows 
at the present site of Kansas City in 1804. 


If an expedition such as that of Lewis and Clark were to be 
sent out into some unknown country today, what supplies 


would probably supplant the whisky used by this group in 
1804? 


Dramatize the scene of Pike at the Pawnee Village in 1806. 
Was Pike justified in risking his life and those of his soldiers 
in order to raise the Stars and Stripes over an Indian village? 


Make or secure a map of Kansas, placing upon it the names 


or drawings of animals seen by Pike at the places named 
by him. . 
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UNIT IV, 


How Kansas Came To Be a Part of the 
United States 


Chapter I: A Six-Fold Contest | 


| Geese has been claimed by Spain, 
France, England and finally the United States. In addition, 
the southwest section of Kansas has been claimed by Mexico 
and Texas. To understand how the rival claims first arose, 
we must remember that from earliest times nations have 
held as their own any new lands which their explorers may 
have discovered. It was by the right of discovery that Eng- 
land, France and Spain each claimed the territory that now 
is Kansas. 

The English claim was based on the fact that in 1497 an 
English ship, commanded by John Cabot, was first to sail 
along the eastern shores of what are now Canada and the 
United States. Cabot claimed not only the coast he saw but 
all the land lying west of it which included Kansas, although 
he was never within a thousand miles of it. Later a French 
explorer, sailing along the same coast line, made a similar 
claim without regard to the claims of Cabot. 

But before the discovery of North America by Cabot, 
Columbus had discovered islands in the West Indies and 
claimed not only the islands but the adjacent continent, 
Which he felt certain was near, in the name of the king of 
Spain. : 

Thus there were three explorers from different nations, 
each claiming the same country. - 

Spain soon improved her claim. She established a colony 
in Mexico and in 1541 sent Coronado from Mexico to explore 
the Plains. Later, a colony was founded by the Spaniards 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


in New Mexico with Santa Fe as the capital. The boundaries 
of New Mexico never were surveyed by the Spaniards, but 
they claimed that it included not only the Rocky Mountains 
but also the Plains east of the Rockies. 
* Then came the French, establishing settlements in 
Canada, while England founded thirteen colonies along the 
Atlantic seaboard south of Canada. France, pushing west- 
ward, occupied the Great Lakes region and explored the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers to the Gulf of Mexico, where 
in 1682 LaSalle set up a cross at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi and claimed all the land drained by the Mississippi 
River and her tributaries in the name of King Louis of 
France. He named the Mississippi Valley Louisiana in honor 
of his king. 

It will be seen, therefore, that French Louisiana and 
Spanish New Mexico overlapped each other on the Plains 
of Kansas, Oklahoma and other neighboring states. In 1718 
the French founded New Orleans as the capital of Louisiana, 
and in 1764 they founded St. Louis as the capital of what 
became known later as Upper Louisiana. Brave French 
boatmen voyaged up the Missouri and Arkansas rivers, 
establishing trading posts at the Indian villages as we have 
seen. 

While Louisiana and New Mexico were contending for 
the possession of the plains, France became involved in the 
French and Indian war in which she was assisted by Spain. 
In this war, England was victorious. The French were 
forced, at the end of the war in 1763, to give Canada to Eng- 
land, and all of Louisiana lying west of the Mississippi to 
Spain. This Spanish colony continued under the name of 
Louisiana. . 

Since Spain owned both Louisiana and New Mexico, she 
should have been able to establish the boundary between the 
two colonies, but she never did. The colonies continued to 
be jealous of each other; for while Louisiana was governed 
by Spanish officers, the people continued to be French in 
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A SIX-FOLD CONTEST 


language and customs and they continued to take the trade 
of the Plains Indians from the New Mexicans whenever 
they could. 

_The most important event, as far as Kansas is concerned, 
that occurred during the ownership of Louisiana by Spain, 
was the removal of a large part of the Osage tribe from the 
Missouri to the Arkansas river valleys. The Chouteau fam- 
ily, from the time of the founding of St. Louis, had carried 
on the fur trade with the Indians of the Missouri Valley 
until 1802, when .the Spanish governor forbade them to 
trade in the Missouri River country, giving the exclusive 


right to Manuel Lisa, a Spaniard. 


Pierre Chouteau (Peyr Sho ’t5) , who had great influence 
with the Qsages and who was beloved by them because of 
his fair dealings, persuaded a large section of that tribe to 
remove from their homes on the Osage River, which is tribu- 
tary to, the Missouri, to the Neosho and Verdigris rivers, 
which are tributary to the Arkansas. Their homes on the 
Osage were in the present state of Missouri, while their new 
homes on the Neosho and Verdigris, which they occupied in 
1802, were in the present states of Kansas and Oklahoma. 
Chouteau established a trading post near the site of the 
present Chanute, which was the first trading post in that 
part of Kansas. 

While Spain was still occupying Louisiana, the United 
States gained her independence from England. The bound- 
aries of this new republic, as determined by the treaty of 
peace with England in 17838, included all of the present 
United States east of the Mississippi River except Florida 
and the district of New Orleans, both of which belonged to 
Spain. The Mississippi River, therefore, became a boundary 
line between the United States and Louisiana. 

It was not long until the United States and Spain were 
in controversy over the navigation of the Mississippi. The 
farmers of Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio needed the river 
as an outlet for their farm produce, which they transported 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


by river boats to New Orleans to be transferred to sailing 
ships for the markets of Europe and the states on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. This navigation was hampered by the Spanish 
governor of New Orleans, who restricted the use of New 
Orleans by the Americans and at times forbade it altogether. 


The dispute was still being waged, when an event. 


occurred that was to change the destiny of Louisiana. Napo- 
leon, having become ruler of France, persuaded Spain in a 
secret treaty in 1800 to transfer Louisiana back to France. 
Napoleon planned to make of Louisiana a strong military 
and commercial colony, which would add to the power and 
trade of France. The treaty was kept secret until such time 
as Napoleon could send an army to occupy New Orleans, 


and, at Napoleon’s request, the Spanish governors remained - 


at New Orleans and St. Louis. 


But troubles beset Napoleon. The army, intended for 
New Orleans, stopped at Haiti to put down a rebellion. In 
Haiti the army was weakened:-by yellow fever and defeated 
by the revolutionists. Tio make matters worse Napoleon 
became involved in war with England. At the same time 
news leaked out regarding the secret treaty, and Napoleon 
feared that England might send a navy to seize Louisiana. 


At this critical time commissioners came to France from 
the United States, having been sent by President Jefferson 
with an offer to buy New Orleans, which would provide the 
Americans with an American-owned harbor at the mouth 
of the Mississippi. It was not Jefferson’s plan to buy more 
than New Orleans and the adjacent territory east of the 
Mississippi. He had no thought of extending American ter- 
ritory west of that river. 

Napoleon saw in the offer a chance to save Louisiana 
from the English. He proposed to sell not only New Orleans, 
but all of Louisiana, and would agree to nothing else. The 
commissioners accepted his proposal, the purchase price 
being fifteen million dollars for approximately one million 
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- A SIX-FOLD CONTEST 


square miles of territory, which doubled the area of the 
United States. 


At ceremonies held in 1803 at New Orleans and in 1804 


‘at St. Louis, the Spanish flag was lowered and the French 


flag placed on the mast. Then, on the same day, the French 
flag was lowered and the American flag was run up, indicat- 
ing that Louisiana now belonged to the United States. 

The Louisiana Purchase made the United States a party 
to the dispute with Spain as to the boundary between New 
Mexico and Louisiana. To establish a better claim for the 
United States, President Jefferson sent out the Lewis and 
Clark expedition to survey a route to the Pacific, while Pike 
was sent to explore the headwaters of the Arkansas, which, 
because it flows into the Mississippi, was a part of Louisi- 
ana, according to the claims of the French. Pike also was 
directed to survey the Red River, another tributary of the 
Mississippi, but he was arrested by Spanish soldiers before 
he could complete his survey, and was sent back to the 
United States. 

The dispute did not end until 1819 when a treaty between 
Spain and the United States fixed the boundary between 
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_ FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS’ 


Louisiana and the Spanish possessions. Beginning on the 
Gulf of Mexico at the mouth of the Sabine River, the line 
ran northward along the present boundary between Texas 
and Louisiana to the Red River, thence westward along that 
stream to the One Hundredth Meridian, thence northward 
to the Arkansas River, thence westward along that stream 
to the crests of the Rocky Mountains, thence northward to 
the Forty-second Parallel, thence west to the Pacific Ocean. 
Spain also agreed to cede Florida to the United States and 
the United States agreed to pay Spain five million dollars. 

By the treaty of 1815 Spain retained an area embracing 
what is today the southwest one-sixteenth of Kansas lying 
south of the Arkansas River and west of the Hundredth 
Meridian. The northeast corner of that area is just east of 
the present Dodge City. Spain continued to own Southwest 
Kansas until 1821, when Mexico won her independence. 
Then the region became a part of Mexico. 

Texas in 1836 won her independence from Mexico and 
claimed everything north to the Arkansas River. In 1845 
Texas was annexed by the United States. It is said that 
Southwest Kansas has been under five flags — the flags of 
France, Spain, Mexico, Texas Republic, and the United 
States. Texas was a slave state and Congress did not per- 
mit slavery north of latitude 36° 30’ in the land west of 
Missouri. Texas, therefore, sold to the United States all ter- 
ritory north of the present Texas. This sale included the 
present Oklahoma Panhandle and Southwest Kansas. South- 
western Kansas thus became a part of the public domain 
and was regarded as a part of Indian Territory. 

Following the Louisiana Purchase the larger portion of 


- Kansas, that is, all except the southwest corner, was a part 


of Louisiana. Louisiana was divided in 1805 by Congress 
into two parts. The northern part was called Louisiana 
Territory and the southern part New Orleans Territory. 
When New Orleans Territory was admitted to the Union in 
1812 as the state of Louisiana, the name of Louisiana Ter- 
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ritory was changed to Missouri Ter- 
ritory. Thus Kansas became a part 
of Missouri Territory. In 1821 Mis- 
sourl was admitted as a state and 
Kansas became a part of the unor- 
ganized territory, but in 1830 Kansas 
was merged into Indian Territory. 
Kansas Territory was created in 
1854 through the enactment of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill by -Congress, 
creating the territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska. Stephen A. Douglas, 
United States senator from Illinois, 
STEPHEN A. Doucutas introduced the bill and gave the name 
Illinois senator, author of Kansas to the territory. The name 
ah eee was suggested to Douglas by Senator 
of Senator David Rk. David R. Atchison of Missouri, who 
aie ace oe thought it would be well to name the 
state for the Kansas River, since 
Nebraska was named for the Nebraska River, which was 
the Indian name for the Platte. 

The boundaries of Kansas Territory, as fixed by the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill were: The Fortieth Parallel on the 
north, Missouri on the east, the Thirty-seventh Parallel on 
the south and the crest of the Rocky Mountains on the 
west. New Mexico formed the southwest boundary. Kansas 


Territory, therefore, covered not only the present Kansas, 


but much of Colorado. 

When the time came for Kansas to apply for admission 
to the Union as a state, the delegates to the Wyandotte 
Convention, who wrote the state constitution, voted to cut 
off the western portion of Kansas Territory, then known 
as Arapahoe County. The reason for that was that Kansas 
Was an agricultural state, while Arapahoe County, which 
included the present Pike’s Peak and adjoining Rocky 
Mountain region, was a mining district. It was thought 
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KANSAS TERRITORY, WHICH REACHED TO THE ROCKIES 


that different laws would be needed for a mining people. 
And so, when Kansas was admitted as a state in 1861 it was 
given its present geographical form. Arapahoe County was 
incorporated into the new ‘territory of Colorado to which 
were added parts of New Mexico and Utah to form the 
present Colorado. 


Suggestions for Further Activities and Study 


1. Learn about the claims of different countries to the territory 
now within the borders of the State of Kansas. 
Which country do you think had the most valid claim? 
Which country would probably have treated the Indians best? 


Which one would have been most likely to develop the 
country ? aa, 


2. Trace routes by which the farm products of each of the 
States of Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee could reach a 
market without use of the Mississippi River. What means of 
transportation would have to be used and what obstacles 
overcome in each case? 


3. Now trace the routes using the Mississippi River. How do 
you think the routes may have affected the prices of what 
the people of these three states had to buy and sell? 


4. Try to imagine what difference it might have made in the 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


history of the United States had Napoleon carried out his 
plan for Louisiana Territory. : 


BANE ROE 


. Southwest Kansas has been under five flags. Prepare a report 


on the events which led up to each change of ownership. 


. Prepare a report in which you compare the privileges and 


general welfare of the inhabitants of this section of Kansas 
today with what you think might have prevailed had any one 
of the other flags continued to float over this section of the 
state. 


. The fixing of the boundaries of Kansas by the Wyandotte 


Convention is a good example of how a single act of govern- 
mental deliberative assembly often affects the interests of 
citizens. Do you think this decision was for the best interest 
of all concerned? 


. Southeast Kansas has developed into a mining district. How 


does this fact affect the reasoning of members of the Wyan- 


dotte Constitutional Convention regarding the western boun- 


dary of the state? 
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UNIT V 


How Kansas Has Served as a Highway 


Chapter I: The Spanish City of Holy Faith 


, wv the time of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase in 1808 the Spanish city of Santa Fe (Saén’-ta Fa) 
was the farthest flung outpost of white man’s civilization 
in America. For more than two centuries it had been the 
capital of the only white settlement in the Rocky Mountain 
region. It became the capital of New Mexico in 1609 and 
is therefore the oldest capital of any state in the United 


States. Santa Fe not only was the capital and chief trading | 
‘center for the Spanish settlements of New Mexico; it was 


the only market for the Indians. 

We can better understand the lonely situation of Santa 
Fe and how far it was removed from the rest of the white 
man’s world, when we know that only once a year did 
manufactured goods arrive there by caravans of mules. We 
can well imagine how eagerly the men and women gathered 
at the market plaza and how excitedly they must have 
ereeted the caravans, each mule of which was bearing 
three hundred pounds of goods upon its back. We can 
imagine how the Spanish people of New Mexico and the 
Indians from the surrounding tribes would hurry to Santa 
Fe to buy goods, for the caravans never brought enough of 
anything to supply all the people. 

The merchants who drove the mule caravans to Santa Fe 
did so at the risk of their lives, for the goods came over a 
trail two thousand miles long from the seaport of Vera 
Cruz. Not only was the trail lone and wearisome, but for 
six hundred miles, between northern Mexico and Santa Fe, 


it traversed the Apache country, and the Apaches were 
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THE SPANISH CITY OF HOLY FAITH 


such savage bandits that other Indians gave them their 
name — Apache — meaning robber. Jn some years the raids 
of the Apaches were so successful that the Spanish mer- 
chants dared not make the journey. When they did travel 
they banded together in caravans for protection. 

A much easier route to Santa Fe lay in the direction of 
the French settlements of Louisiana. It would have been 
much easier to transport goods by boat up the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers, thence across the plains to New Mexico. 
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RoapD TO SANTA FE 


Showing how much shorter is the route from Missouri to Santa Ire as 
compared with the route from Vera Cruz. 


\ 


It is less than eight hundred miles from the Missouri River, 
at the point where Kansas City now stands, to Santa Fe, 
as contrasted with the two thousand dangerous miles to 
Vera Cruz. But the Spanish government forbade its colonies 
in either South or North America to trade with foreigners. 

The fact that Santa Fe was a lonely, forbidden city 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS _ 


added to its mystery and glamor and attracted adventurous 
Frenchmen. As early as 1739 the Mallet Brothers, as we 
have learned, explored the route from the Missouri River 
to New Mexico. In succeeding years other Frenchmen, ‘in 
ever increasing numbers, risked going to Santa Fe either 
to visit it or in an attempt to carry on trade in defiance of 
Spanish law. They followed the Arkansas River route as 
had the Mallet Brothers in their return-home to Louisiana. 
Upon arrival in Santa Fe the strangers were hospitably 
treated by the warm-hearted Spaniards, who were eager to 
see visitors from the outside world, which most of them 
had never seen. The governors of Santa Fe, however, denied 
to Frenchmen the right to sell goods. | 
By the time of the Louisiana Purchase the route to New 
Mexico was well-known to the French. Among the last of 
the French visitors to crcss the plains was Baptiste La- 
Lande (Bap-test’ La-Land’), who followed the Platte River 
route, carrving goods entrusted to him by his American 
partner for trade with the Indians. Instead of keeping his 
trust, Lalande, after reaching the Indian country, crossed 
‘to Santa Fe in 1804, where he became a Spanish citizen 
and remained in the country. Because he became a Spanish 
citizen, he was permitted to sell the goods. He did so and 
kept the money without sending a share of it back to his 
partner in []hnois. | 
As the Americans took possession of St. Louis, they 
learned from the French residents many enchanting tales 
of the old Spanish town, where silver was so plentiful that 
men wore half dollars as buttons and women wore silver 
combs in their hair and silver heels on their shoes. James 
Purcell, a Kentuckian, is said to have been the first Ameri- 
Cay tO civeretrne “Gity or roly faith, tor pants Fe ‘isa 
Spanish word for Holy Faith. Even before the Louisiana 
Purchase he set out with Frenchmen. to visit the Indians. 
After a time he separated from his French companions, 
visited the Rocky Mountains, found gold in the Pike’s Peak 
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OVER THE OLD OSAGE TRAIL 


region, wandered for two years with various Indian tribes, 
and came to Santa Fe with Comanche Indians in 1805. 
Since he was a master carpenter he found employment at 
his trade and remained. | 

Two years later came Zebulon Pike, a United States 
army officer. He met both LaLande and Purcell. At the 
time of Pike’s visit, Santa Fe had a population of four 
thousand five hundred people, and New Mexico was rich in 


‘silver, wool, fur and mules, but so poor in manufactured 


articles that ordinary cotton cloth, which sold in St. Louis 
for thirty cents a yard, sold in Santa Fe for three dollars 
a yard, and a skimpy yard of thirty-three inches at that. 
Pike’s report of conditions in Santa Fe revealed to Ameri- 
cans that a great deal of money could be made by shipping 
goods from St. Louis to Santa Fe. The only trouble was 
that the ap eee laws forbade trade. 


Chapter If: Over the Old Osage Trail 


No doubt, in the years following Pike’s return from 
Santa Fe, many St. Louisans dreamed of opening commerce 
with the Spaniards. At that time there was an Indian trail 
extending from Missouri westward to the Arkansas River. 
It was used by the Osage Indians, whose villages were on 
the banks of the Neosho River, near the present Chanute 
and on the Verdigris River north of the present Independ- 
ence. The trail extended eastward into Missouri where goods 
could be bought from white men, and extended westward 
to the buffalo hunting grounds on the Arkansas River. 

In 1812 news came to St. Louis that the Mexicans had 
won their independence from Spain, that the old Spanish 


laws were repealed and that it was lawful to trade at Santa 


Fe. Accordingly three Americans, James Baird, Samuel 
McKnight and Robert Chambers, organized a party. of 
twelve men, loaded a caravan of horses with goods and set 
out over the Osage Trail. Arriving at the Arkansas River, 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


they drove westward to the Rocky Mountains, then, turning 
south, crossed into the Rio Grande Valley and came to 
Santa Fe. . | Ge i‘: | 

In the meantime the Mexican revolution had been over- 
‘thrown by the Spanish soldiers. When the twelve St. 
Louisans rode into Santa Fe, the Spanish governor arrested 
them as smugglers, took away their goods and sent them 
to prison in Mexico, where they remained nine years, until 
4 second Mexican revolution brought freedom. 

The Spanish governor was not content to arrest merely 
those who came to Santa Fe, for until 1819 Spain claimed 
all the Plains. A. P. Chouteau (Sho’-to), member of the 
famous French fur trading family of St. Louis, believed 
that the Plains belonged to the United States. He led fur 
trappers and traders over the Osage Trail to the Pike’s 
Peak region in 1815 where they trapped beaver and traded 
with the Arapahoe Indians, shipping the beaver skins to 
St. Louis by pack train. At one time Chouteau’s pack train 
was attacked by Indians near the site of the present Hart- 
land in Kearny County. Chouteau’s men retreated to a 
wooded island in the Arkansas River where they successfully 
withstood the Indians. From that battle the island was 
named Chouteau’s Island and was long a noted landmark. 

The Spanish governor, learning of Chouteau’s presence 
on the Upper Arkansas, sent soldiers who arrested Chou- 
teau and his men, brought them to Santa Fe and threw 
them into a dungeon. Forty-eight days later the prisoners 
were brought to the governor, forced to kneel and kiss a 
paper on which their sentence was written. Their goods, 
valued at thirty thousand dollars, were taken away. Each 
man was allowed to take a horse and a gun and return to St. 
Louis on the promise that he would never trespass again. 

Others from the United States who attempted to trade 
with the Indians were treated in like manner if caught. But 


‘in 1819, as we have learned, the boundary between the 


United States and New Mexico was fixed by treaty. After 
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THE SANTA FE TRAIL 


that heviciteahs were permitted to trade with the Indians of 


the Upper Arkansas, provided they did not cross to the 
south side of the river. 


Ghogaver Ii: The Santa le Trail 
William Becknell is called the father of the Santa Fe 


Trail. He lived at Arrow Rock, near Franklin, a trading 


town on the Missouri River, to which the steamboats 
brought goods from St. Louis. With four companions Beck- 
nell went to the Comanche country on the upper Arkansas 
in 1821, taking with him a pack train of Indian trade goods 
bought with his own money and with money invested by 
citizens of Franklin. Among the investors was Miss Fanny 
Marshall, sister of one of Becknell’s companions. She gave 
sixty dollars. | 
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Photo from Santa Fe Chamber of Commerce 


PALACE OF GOVERNORS AT SANTA FE 


One-story building of adobe brick built by Spaniards about 1609. It 

was the capitol of New Mexico for more than two and a half centuries. 

Here Chouteau and DeMunn were prisoners. The building still stands 
and thousands of visitors see it every year. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


‘When Becknell arrived in the Comanche country he was 


dismayed by the approach of New Mexican soldiers, whom - 


he feared would arrest him. But as the soldiers drew near, 
Becknell saw that they smiled. ; 

“Mexico has broken the yoke of the Spanish fend? they 
cried. ““Welcome to Santa Fe.”’ 

Joyously the Missourians rede to Santa Fe. As they 
unpacked their horses at the market, dark-eyed Spanish 
people crowded about, eager to buy at any price. They 
bought everything, offering silver in exchange and paying 
prices ten and twenty times higher than the cost of the 
goods in Missouri. While Becknell was selling the last of 
his goods, he was surprised to see a second party of Ameri- 
cans arriving. They were led by Thomas James of St. Louis, 
who had entered the Indian country by way of northern 
Oklahoma. Later came Hugh Glenn, trader for the Osage 
Indians, who arrived over the Osage Trail. These traders, 
too, had heard the good news that the old Spanish laws 
were ended. All three parties sold everything they had and 
the New Mexicans wanted more. 

Becknell and his partners hurried back to Franklin to 
bring out a second caravan of goods the following spring. 
They arrived home early in winter; and, since nobody had 
expected them to return for at least a year, all supposed 
they had met with misfortune. Among those who witnessed 
their return was Fanny Marshall, who ran to greet her 
brother and to get the bad news. She saw that the pack 
horses carried little rawhide packs on their backs instead 
of the big packs of beaver skins that horses usually carried 
when returning from trade with Indians. 

3ut when the men removed the small rawhide packs 
from the horses, Miss Marshal! noticed that they were 
heavy as though loaded with rocks. Without a word, Beck- 
nell drew his knife and cut the thongs binding the packs, 
whereupon shining silver coins spilled out, spread over the 
ground and rolled into the gutter. Then Becknell began 
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THE SANTA FE TRAIL 


of the profits. He filled her hands and she had to get a sack. 
For her sixty-dollar investment, she received nine hundred 
dollars. Other investors received rewards in like proportion. 
News of Becknell’s fortune spread from tongue to 
tongue like wings of the wind. Everybody who could leave 
home wanted to join Becknell on his second caravan. He 
selected thirty of his friends, fitted out a pack train of 
horses and ordered goods from St. Louis sufficient to load 
each animal with three ‘iri pounds. He planned to 
start the next spring. 

But Benjamin Cooper, a edetiver of Becknell, equipped 
a rival pack train with sixteen men, several of them being 
his sons and relatives. He believed that if he were first to 
Santa Fe he would get the best prices for his goods. No 
sooner were willow catkins swelling in the spring, than 


Cooper was on his way. Becknell, with his train, started in | 


pursuit as soon as he could. Pack train racing, however, is 


slow. Each day the horses had to be unpacked in the middle 


of the afternoon and turned loose to graze. The men, there- 
fore, could travel only a little more than half a day. When 
Becknell arrived near the site of the present Dodge City, 
Cooper was still in the lead. 

Becknell decided to find a shorter route to Santa He: than 

the one that had been used by previous visitors, all of whom 
had followed the Arkansas River to within sight of the 
xocky Mountains before turning south. He crossed the 
Arkansas and headed straight for Santa Fe, hoping that 
by taking the short cut he would beat Cooper to the City 
of Holy Faith. 

Becknell soon regretted his action, for there are few 


creeks south of the Arkansas River and those he did find 


were dry. Men and horses suffered for water. For two days 
they wandered without a drop to drink. Then the men cut 
the ears from their horses and drank the blood, but that 
only served to increase their thirst. Their throats ached, 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


their tongues swelled. One of the men pointed out in the 


distance what appeared to be a lake. All ran eagerly toward — 


it. The lake, however, acted differently from any other 
lake they had ever heard of. It moved away as they ran 
toward it. These men did not know that often during drouth 
on the High Plains waves of heated air cause false images 
of lakes, forests and cities to appear in the distance. ae 
an image is called a mirage. 

It was now too late to retrace their steps to the Arkan- 
sas, far in the rear. Becknell and a few resolute companions 
forged ahead in quest of water. At length they saw a soli- 
tary buffalo advancing slowly toward them, eating grass. 


“There must be water here or that buffalo could not. 


live,” the men thought. 


As the buffalo approached, they noticed that its. sides 
were extended as though it had just drunk its fill of water. 
A man raised his rifle and fired, killing the buffalo. Again 
the men rushed forward. They cut the buffalo open, removed 
its stomach, and found it full of water. 


Eagerly, hike horses, 
they gulped down the liquid. Years afterwards one of the 


men declared that it was the sweetest water he had ever 
tasted. Realizing that a buffalo with water in his stomach 
must have come from a lake or stream, they traced the 
animal’s back-trail and soon came to the Cimarron River. 
There they filled their canteens, hurried back to their com- 
panions, revived them with water, and urged the horses 
forward to the stream where they, too, drank their fill. 
Then, with earless horses, they proceeded to Santa Fe. 
Becknell’s route was shorter than by going west along the 
Arkansas, and could be traveled with wagons. Accordingly 
it became the most traveled route to Santa Fe. It became 
known as the Cimarron Cut-off, because it passed by way of 
the Cimarron River. The present town of Cimarron on the 


‘Arkansas River takes its name from the fact that it was at 


one time the beginning point of the Cimarron Cut-off. 
Seeing the profits made by Becknell and Cooper, two of 
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THE SANTA FE TRAIL 


the party who had spent nine years in prison in Mexico 
decided once more to engage in Santa Fe trade. These two, 
McKnight and Chambers, were doomed to ill fortune once 
more. They left Missouri in the autumn and an early winter 
followed with snow and sleet. Since sleet covered the grass, 
their horses could get nothing to eat and starved to death. 
The men dug pits in which they concealed their goods. Such 
a place of concealment is called a cache (kash), from a 
French word meaning ‘to hide.” The traders walked to 
New Mexico, bought mules, returned to the caches and 
took the goods to market. The pits were left open and were 
for a long time noted landmarks on the trail and were known 
as the Caches. Today a monument, four miles west of 
Dodge City, marks the site of the former caches. . 

In 1824 merchants, going from Missouri to Santa Fe, 
transported their goods in wagons, which were found to be 
more convenient than pack horses. The commerce with 
Santa Fe interested Thomas H. Benton, senator from Mis- 
sourl, Who persuaded Congress in 1825 to mark the Trail. 
Accordingly markers of -stones or earth mounds were set 
up at intervals. 

An early adventurer on the Trail was Kit Carson. His 
father having died, Kit was bound out to a tanner at 
Franklin, where he worked in a shop. At the age of sixteen 
he ran away with a wagon train owned by the Bent Brothers 
and St. Vrain (Saint Vrain), Indian traders, who were 
engaged in the Santa Fe trade. Since Carson’s first journey 
over the Trail was typical of hundreds of others, we will 
describe it. 

Until the wagon train of the Bents and St. Vrain reached 
Council Grove, little precaution was taken against Indians, 
for the Kansas and Osages were friendly. West of that 


place, however, was the hunting ground of savages, and so_ 


camp was made early each afternoon, and the teams were 
put out to graze on the prairie. At dusk the animals were 
driven into a corral made by parking the wagons in a circle. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


A heavy chain joined the tongue of each wagon with the 
rear axle of the wagon ahead. The wagons served both as a 
corral for the animals and as a fortress against Indians. By 
day the caravan traveled in parallel columns, so it could be 
quickly parked in a circle in case of Indian attack, each 
column forming half a circle. The caravan traveled about 
fifteen miles a day. While on the march one of Carson’s 
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ON THE TRAIL 


How wagon trains traveled in paraliel columns, ready to be parked 
into a circular corral with speed in case of an Indian attack. 


companions accidentally shot himself, shattering a leg bone. 
The wound was not dressed and blood poisoning resulted, 
so that it became necessary to amputate the leg. As the 
nearest surgeon was hundreds of miles away, Carson cut 
off the leg, using a butcher knife and a saw. He pressed a 
red hot wagon bolt against the stump to sear the wound. 
The amputation was successful and the man recovered. 

A day’s march southwest of the Great Bend of’ the 
Arkansas, Carson saw a hill surmounted by a reddish rock, 
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THE SANTA FE TRAIL 


which could be seen for miles. From its top Indian scouts 
watched the caravan and sent up signal smokes to tell other 
Indians. The rock was called Pawnee Rock, from a battle 
fought years before at its base when a few Pawnees were 
destroyed by an overwhelming force of Comanches. That 
night the wagon train camped on the old battlefield at the 
base of the rock. Some of the men carved their names on 
the rock, but Carson, who had never been to school, could 
not carve his name. To guard against Indians, the wagons 
were parked so compactly that the wheels of one wagon 
locked with the wheels of the wagon ahead. The night 
passed without incident, but at dawn Indians dashed to the 
attack. After a few charges they withdrew for they were 
unable to break into the corral of wagons. 

Eventually the wagon train arrived at Santa Fe. Once 
there, Carson refused to return to Missourl. He knew that 
if he did so, the tanner, to whom he was bound, would force 
him again to work in the tannery. Carson became a noted 
hunter, trapper, guide and soldier, both of the mountains 
and of the plains. 

The Santa Fe trade grew so rapidly that by 1843 it 
amounted to $450,000 a year. Many traders did not stop . 
at Santa Fe but proceeded on to Mexico. 

Today nothing remains of the old trail except the ruts, 
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Photos from Frank Wagaman 


PAWNEE Rock 


At left is the view of Pawnee Rock from its base. At right is a monu- 
ment and a pavilion at the summit of the rock. 
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WHERE WAGONS PASSED 


Wagon wheel ruts made years ago on the old Santa Fe Trail, but now 

overgrown with grass. In the distance is the newly paved Santa Fe 

Trail. Beyond is the Santa Fe Railroad and beyond that, the Arkansas 
River. — Photographed near Dodge City. 


left years ago by passing wagon wheels. These ruts can be 
seen in places where the prairie sod has never been broken 


by the plow. We can follow the old trail, for the Daughters. 
of the American Revolution have set up markers at inter- . 


vals to guide us as we follow the path of William Becknell, 
Benjamin Cooper and Kit Carson. 

In our next chapter we will learn of an entirely new 
type of trail maker — the fur trader and fur trapper. He, 
too, came from Missouri and the hoofs of his horses wore 
a second trail across Kansas to the West. 


Chapter IV: In Quest of the Beaver 


The fur trapper will always hold a romantic place in 
American history. He was the pioneer on every frontier, 
going into the unexplored wilderness at the risk of his life 
to bring back furs — especially the furs of beaver. which 
were made into coats for both men and women and into hats 
for men. For two hundred years beaver hats were the style. 
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IN QUEST OF THE BEAVER 


It was the fashion of wearing beaver hats, therefore, that 
drove adventurous men to explore the American wilderness. 
It was the beaver men who, in turn, brought back reports of 
rich farming land to the west, which induced the farmers 
of eastern United States to cross the Alleshenies, the Mis- 
sissippi, the Great Plains and Rockies to farm in the West. 

Since Paris, France, was the most fashionable city in the 
world, we can understand why it was that the French were 
the very first to explore the interior of America. They were 
after beaver for the coat and hat makers of Paris. St. Louis 
was founded by the French for no other purpose than to 


ing on the Missouri River and its tributaries. 

We already have learned how the French fur merchants 
came to trade with the Indians of Kansas in the days of old 
Louisiana. The purchase of Louisiana by the United States 
served to increase the numbers engaged in the fur trade; 
for not only did the French residents of St. Louis continue 
in the fur business as before, but Americans joined them. 

The most active of the old French fur men were the 
members of the Chouteau family. We already have learned 
how Pierre Chouteau controlled the beaver trade of the 
Osages. We also have learned how Pierre’s relative, A. P. 
Chouteau, led trappers over the Osage Trail to the Rocky 
Mountains where he trapped for beaver until driven out by 
the Spanish authorities. In 1819 A. P. Chouteau took charge 
of the Osage trade and built a trading post at the lower falls 
of the Verdigris in the present Oklahoma, where he lived 
in a fine house, surrounded by Indians who loved him. He 
was once visited there by Washington Irving, the author. 
Upon Chouteau’s death, twenty years later, his cousins 
moved the trading post to the Neosho River near the site 
of the present Chanute. It became a meeting place for 
hunters and trappers until the Osages left Kansas in 1870. 

Francis Chouteau became the leading trader in the 
Kansas Valley. In 1822 he founded Chouteau’s Landing, 
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provide a headquarters for the French fur trappers operat-_ 
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Drawing by Frederic Remington 


BEAVER TRAPPER WITH His INDIAN WIFE 


later called Kansas Landing and now called Kansas City. 
Instead of following the French custom of taking an Indian 
wife, Francis Chouteau married Bernice Menard, daughter 
of the first territorial lieutenant governor of Illinois.. In 
1820 Chouteau built Four Houses, a trading post near the 
site of Bonner Springs, where he lived with his family. His 
brothers were associated with him in the fur trade of the 
Kansas River. 


During the days of the fur traders almost all the beaver 
in Kansas were destroyed. The beaver is easy for an expert 
to trap. It has a habit of stopping to smell places where 
other beaver have been, and can tell by the scent if friends 
have passed that way. Since it will not approach a place 
where there is man scent, the trappers learned to approach 
their traps by wading in the stream where water would 
wash away their odor. They set beaver traps under water 
and chained them to a stake thrust into the bed of the 
stream, with only the top of the stake protruding above 
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WESTWARD TO THE PACIFIC 


the water. On top of the stake the trapper poured a few 
drops of musk from the gland of a beaver previously killed. 
The next beaver swimming by would be attracted by the 
musk and rear his head to smell what other beaver had been 
there. Snap! One of his feet would be caught in the trap! 
Instinct had taught the beaver to dive to the bottom of the 


- stream to drown the thing that had caught him. But the 


stake had a crotch, which pointed down. As the beaver 
dived he pulled the ring of the trap down across the crotch, 
and after that the trap could not be raised to the surface. 
Held below water, the beaver was drowned. It was necessary 
to drown the beaver to prevent his escape by gnawing off 


_his trapped foot. In February or March, when the pelts were 


finest, Indians and white men waded the icy waters, relent- 
lessly exterminating the beaver to sell to the Chouteaus. 
Frederick Chouteau’s records show that in 1829 he took 
twenty tons of fur by keelboat from the Kansas River to St. 
Louis. The cargo, composed of skins of beaver, otter, musk-~ 
rat, raccoon, badger, deer, wolf, and buffalo, contained from 


40,000 to 50,000 skins and was easily worth $250,000. Other — 


cargoes of the Chouteaus were equally profitable. 


Chapter V: Westward to the Pacific 


The report of Lewis and Clark regarding the wealth of 
beaver to be found in the streams of the Rocky Mountains 
and on the tributaries of the Columbia River, turned atten- 
tion to Oregon. The chief wagon road to Oregon and also 
to California began at Westport, followed the south bank of 


the Kansas River to the present Topeka, crossed the river . 


there and then turned northwest into Nebraska. A second 
Oregon and California trail started at the present town of 
Elwood, in Doniphan County. Other branches began at Fort 
Leavenworth, Atchison and Omaha. | . 
In 1843 eight hundred men, women and children, with 
their farming tools and household goods, loaded in covered 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


wagons, drove from the mouth of the Kansas River to the 


mouth of the Columbia. In 1846 three large parties of home- 
seekers set out in covered wagons, one of the three parties 
arriving in Oregon and two in California. The Americans 
settling in California helped to overthrow Mexican rule there 
and to add California to the United States, while in Oregon 
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CARAVAN ON THE WAY TO CALIFORNIA 


the American farmers soon outnumbered the British and 
added Oregon to the United States by peaceful means. 


Travel over the trails was greatly increased following 
the discovery of gold in California in 1848. The following 
year saw the trails from the Missouri River to South Pass 


white with covered wagons. It is estimated that 50,000 


people traveled to California in 1849 alone. The Mormons, 
too, used the trail across Kansas and Nebraska as they 
migrated to Utah, which they colonized. 

Travelers on the trail knew it by various names, depend- 
ing upon their destination. To the trappers it was the Rocky 
Mountain Trail. The Mormons called it the Great Salt Lake 
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WESTWARD TO THE PACIFIC 


Trail. Oregon pioneers knew it as the Oregon Trail and gold 
seekers called it the California Trail. 


No bridges spanned the rivers on the route. This resulted 


in the establishment of ferry boat service at different points. 


A very important ferry was launched in 1842 on the Kansas 
River at the site of the present Topeka by Louis Pappan, a 
cousin of the Chouteaus. Pappan had married Julie Gonne- 
ville (Jule Gon-vél). Her father was a French fur trapper 
and her mother was an Indian, the daughter of Chief White 
Plume, of the Kansas tribe. Because of her Indian blood 
Julie owned a section of land where North Topeka now 
stands, and she lived there with her husband and children. 
The Pappan family is especially interesting because of a 
black-eyed, black-haired daughter, Ellen, who played about 
the house and often rode the ferry across the river to play 
under the oak, linden and hickory trees, which stood where 
business buildings now line Kansas Avenue, Topeka. Hang- 
ing from the trees were wild grape vines which Ellen and 
her Indian cousins used for swings. 


In the spring when wild honeybees were noisy in the 
linden blossoms, came the mountain trappers and the Oregon 
and California pioneers. They parked their covered wagons 
on the south bank of the river, until Ellen’s father ferried 
them across. The ferry could carry two wagons at a time, 
but the oxen and horses had to swim. Pappan charged one 
dollar for each wagon. Since he could make fifty trips a 
day the profits were large. Some emigrants, rather than pay 
the dollar, forded the river, sometimes driving as far west 
as the mouth of the Republican River before attempting 
to cross. 


Ellen saw people of every sort set out for the West, all 
eager to find gold. Many were old and ready to die and did 
die on the trail. Often children were born in the covered 
wagons. Once twins were born in camp near Ellen’s home 
and the next morning the father set out as usual, the mother 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS — 


and twin babies lying in a bed in the wagon, in which they 
jolted all the way to California. 

Ellen Pappan saw all the changes from Indian days to 
civilization. She saw the first houses of Topeka, and saw 
the village grow into the capital of a state. Among the 
early settlers of Topeka was a New Yorker, Orren E. 
Curtis. He helped run the ferry for the Pappans. Ellen 
thought him as handsome as a prince in a fairy tale, and 
he fell in love with Ellen. They were married and their 


son, Charles Curtis, became vice president of the United 


States. But all that was far off. In the days of the California 
Trail she was just a little black-eyed girl, watching men 
with yellow beards and women with blue eyes going west. 

From Pappan’s ferry the trail bore north and west to 
the Blue River: There Francis J. Marshall of Weston, 
Missouri, built a ferry. Marysville marks the place where 


“ Marshall kept his ferry in the latter days of the Trail. 


Marshall County is named for the old aes and 
Marysville was named for his wife, Mary. 

The journey of a train of wagons from Westport to 
San Francisco required many months. Not only was speed 
limited by the gait of a plodding ox team, but it was need- 
ful to camp early in the afternoon, so that the animals 
could pasture on the prairie. 

Many of the travelers on the trail were in too much of a 
hurry to wait for the slow plodding of the covered wagon 
trains. For their convenience, stage coach lines were 
installed with fresh relays of horses placed at stations 
along the route. 

In 1859 a further advance in speed was accomplished 
by the pony express. Relays of saddle horses were placed 
at intervals of ten’ miles all the way from St. Joseph to 
San Francisco. Expert horsemen were employed to carry 
mail at high speed. The mail was brought from the East 
by railroad to St. Joseph. There a rider, taking a mail 
pouch, dashed down the streets of St. Joseph to the Missouri 
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WESTWARD TO THE PACIFIC 


River, crossed the stream on a ferry boat, and from the 
Kansas side sped at a gallop across the Kansas prairies to 
the first relay station, where he changed his mount, and was 


on his way again. Every thirty miles a new rider seized 


the pouch to carry the mail. The first stop in Kansas was 
Elwood on the west bank of the Missouri River. Next was 
Johnson’s Ranch. Then came Troy, now the county seat 
of Doniphan County. From Troy the riders left the main 
trail for a time, riding southwest to connect with a mili- 


tary trail from Leavenworth, but the military trail reunited | 


with the main trail again at Seneca. Next after Troy the 
stations in succession were: Cold Springs Ranch, Syracuse, 
Kennekuk, Kickapoo, Granada, Log Chain, Seneca, Lara- 
mie Creek, Ash Point, Guittard’s Station, Marysville and 
Hollenberg. From Hollenberg the trail passed into 
Nebraska. 

Night and day the hoof beats resounded on the trail 
until Sacramento was reached in the remarkably short 
time of ten days. From Sacramento the express was carried 
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From ‘“The Overland Stage to California.’’ 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


by steamboat down the Sacramento River to San Francisco 
Bay and across the bay to San Francisco. The riders com- 
peted with each other in speed. One time they sped up 
their schedules and carried the mail from St. Joseph to 
the Pacific in only seven and a half days. Those who sent 
mail by express paid dearly for speed. They not only were 
required to pay regular government postage, which was 
ten cents a half ounce, but in addition were required to 
pay five dollars a half ounce to the company operating the 
pony express line. It is a small letter, indeed, which weighs 
only a half ounce. But even the pony express was not fast 
enough. Eventually telegraph wires and railroads replaced 


the ponies, and today airplanes zoom to California in a 
few hours. 


Chapter VI: The Smoky Hill Trail 


One other western state, Colorado, was founded by 
people who used Kansas as a highway; but the blazing of 
the Smoky Hill Trail, as the way to Pike’s Peak and Denver 
was called, differed from other trails in that it came after 
eastern Kansas had become the home of white men. In 
1857 Delaware Indians discovered gold in the streams flow- 
ing east from the Rockies. They brought the precious 
nuggets back to their reservations in Kansas and traded 
them for goods at Leavenworth. 


News of the gold strike brought thousands from the 
eastern states and from the Kansas settlements. As usual 
the Missouri River was the starting point of the trail 
across the Plains, the chief termini being Kansas City, 
Leavenworth, Atchison, St. Joseph and Omaha. One party 
of gold seekers from Lecompton, Kansas, founded Denver, 
naming it in honor of the Kansas governor, James Denver. 

Since Kansas is a prairie state with no mountains and 
few steep hills it was possible to lay out a trail over almost 
any route, and several trails extended from the Missouri 
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HOW THE TRAILS CHANGED HISTORY 


River to the Rockies. The most frequently used trail, how- 
ever, was the Smoky Hill Trail, which followed the Smoky 
Hill River into Colorado. The stream and its timber 
afforded water for men and draft animals and wood for 
fuel at camping: places. | 

As the Colorado towns grew, it became necessary to pro- 
vide stage coaches and wagon trains. David A. Butterfield 
organized an important freight and express line in 1865 to 
transport goods from Atchison by way of the Smoky Hill 
Trail to Denver. The first train was drawn by 1,200 mules 
and carried 150,000 pounds of freight. It was a wonderful 


sight to see the Butterfield train enter Denver, the great. 


freight wagons being drawn by teams of four and six 
mules, each team being driven by a weather beaten teamster 
mounted on the wagon box and fiourishing his long whip 
lash as he shouted at the animals. Later Buttérfield added 
a stage line. 

Indian wars interfered with both freight and stage 
service and Butterfield lost so much money that he was 
eventually forced to sell out his business. Others, however, 
took it up and the mule trains remained on the Smoky Hill 
Trail until the building of the Union Pacific Railroad 
replaced the mule with the steam engine. 


Chapter VII: How the Trails Changed History 


The trails across Kansas were of utmost importance to 
the United States, for it was over the trails that the people 
traveled who made the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
states a part of our country. The trappers and Santa Fe 
traders discovered the passes by which the Rocky Moun- 
tains and Sierra Nevadas could be crossed by wagons. Then 


came the missionaries and farmers, bringing their families’ 


in covered wagons to settle Oregon, Utah, and California. 
John C. Fremont followed the California Trail and Stephen 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


W. Kearny followed the Santa Fe Trail in leading Ameri- 
can troops to the conquest of California and New Mexico. 

Over the Santa Fe Trail passed the First Missouri 
volunteers, led by Colonel Alexander Doniphan, in whose 
honor Doniphan County is named. After aiding Kearny 
in occupying New Mexico, Doniphan led his regiment on 
the most remarkable journey in American History. His 
men had no uniforms other than the homespun suits their 
wives and mothers had spun and woven in Missouri cabins. 


They started with but little ammunition, but when they 


needed more they captured it from the enemy. They cap- 
tured El Paso where they found enough powder to encour- 
age them to attack Chihuahua. There, with 1,164 men, 


Doniphan led his troops to assault the Mexican force of 


4,220 men and sixteen cannon entrenched on the heights 
of Sacramento. The Missourians not only defeated and 
scattered the Mexicans with frightful slaughter, but did 
it with the loss of only one man killed. After taking Chi- 
huahua, Doniphan led his regiment through the heart of 
northern Mexico to the Gulf of Mexico, to return home by 
way of the gulf and the Mississippi River. 

The student of Kansas history should remember the 
cannon captured at the Battle of Sacramento, for the 
Missourians took them home and parked them in the town 
squares of western Missouri. We will read about them 
again when we study the next unit of this book. 

Because of the Oregon Trail, making possible the settle- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest, the states of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho now belong to the United States instead 
of being a part of Canada. The California Trail, making 
possible the settlement of California by Missouri and 
Illinois farmers, enabled Fremont and Kearny to recruit 
enough soldiers among those settlers to make possible the 
conquest of California. 

Not only were the trails of vast importance to the 
expansion of the United States; they, in turn, were of 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


importance to Kansas. Travelers on the trails saw the rich 
farming lands of Kansas and wanted them. Hundreds who 
went to California to find gold later returned to live in 
Kansas. Among them were five who became Kansas gov- 


ernors — Shannon, Geary, Denver, Robinson and St. John.. 


Disappointed gold seekers, returning from California, 
urged in Congress that the Indians be removed so that 
white men might live on the prairies. Such proposals 
alarmed the Indians, who saw that once more they would 
have to move on. Among the Indians, however, were the 
Wyandottes, who were more white than Indian. They called 
a council of their tribe at the Wyandotte schoolhouse in 
1852, at which they proposed to organize Indian Territory 
into a state to be called Nebraska. It was to include both 
the present states of Kansas and Nebraska and westward 
to the summits of the Rockies. They elected William Walker 
of the Wyandotte tribe as provisional governor and Abelard 
Guthrie, a white man with a Wyandotte wile, as delegate 
to Congress. 


Congress refused to permit Guthrie to take a seat as” 


delegate, but he went to Washington, despite that fact, to 

urge the Congressmen to organize Nebraska as a territory. 

As a result of his urging, a bill for the organization of 

Nebraska was introduced February 2, 1853, by William 

Richardson, Congressman from Ulinois. It passed the House 

of Representatives, but was laid on the table in the Senate. 
Why did the senators fail to vote on the bill? 


The answer is slavery, as will be explained in our 
next unit. | 


Suggestions for Further Activities and Study 


1. Find out all you can about the Spanish city of Santa Fe. 
The history of this city is interesting not only because it 
influenced Kansas history but also for its own romantic 
story. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


2. Compare the attitude of Spanish authorities in regard to 


trade with New Mexico with that of some modern nations 
toward international trade. 


3. Find out how long it took to make the trip from Westport 


to Santa Fe. Now try to write a diary of a teamster on a 
trip over the Old Santa Fe Trail. 


4. Trace the various routes by which goods could reach Santa 


Fe. Report on the advantages and disadvantages of each 
route. 


5. Can you think of any work in which men are risking lives 


and health for easy money to as a an extent as did the 
-men on the old trails? 


6. From your geography find out as much as you can about 


the country which Becknell traveled from the Arkansas to 
the Cimarron River. 


7. What is meant by the statement that Kit Carson was bound 


out to a tanner? How recently has this practice existed in 
the United States? What now takes its place? 


8. In the picture of the ruts left by the Ola santa Fe Trail 


there are light trails on either side of the main ruts. How 
do you account for these? 


9. In the picture mentioned above you may see the Old Santa 


Fe Trail, the new Santa Fe Trail which is a modern high- 
way, the Santa Fe railroad tracks, telegraph and telephone 
lines, and the Arkansas River. Prepare a report on how 
each of these aided the development of Kansas. 


10. Do you ever wish that more of our wild animal life had 


been preserved? Of what value would it be to us? What 
safeguard do we have today to preserve wild life? 


11. Read carefully the method of trapping beavers. Was this 


method as cruel as some other methods of trapping wild 
animals? 


12. Before leaving this unit turn back to the map of the trails 


and write a brief report on the contribution which each 
trail has made. 
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“UNIT VI 


How Kansas Was Affected by the Dispute 
Over Slavery 


ienicr I: The Kansas-Nebraska Bill 


plane idea that one man might own 


another as men own horses is so repugnant to us that we 


can hardly understand why slavery ever existed. Yet 
slavery did exist in nearly every land until the last century, 
and some of the very best people were slave owners. They 
thought no more of owning a slave than a farmer today 
thinks of owning a horse. William Clark, of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition, had a slave with him when he camped 
in Kansas on his exploring journey to Oregon. Thomas 
Johnson, missionary of the Southern Methodist Church to 
the Shawnee Indians, had slaves at his mission in the pres- 


ent Johnson County. 


A change, however, was coming to the minds of men. 
One by one the states north of the Mason and Dixon’s line, 
which divides. Pennsylvania and Maryland, passed laws 


forbidding slavery. In 1787 Congress prohibited slavery in’ 


the territory north of the Ohio River, which includes the 
present states of Ohio, Indiana, Jllinois, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. Thus was slavery excluded from the North, but 
it continued to flourish in the South. In some states of the 
South the slaves outnumbered the white people. Many 


Southern statesmen felt that slavery was an evil. They 


would have freed their slaves had they known what to do 
with them. The slaves could neither read nor write, and 
while they worked for their masters, they also looked to 
them for food and shelter. Many kind Southern masters, 
therefore, felt that the slaves were better off as they were. 
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A LAND OF FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 


approval when another spoke on his side. If they approved 
only slightly, they merely grunted the syllable “ugh.” If 
they approved strongly, they shouted “ho” loudly. 

Everyone present could tell by the speeches, the grunts 
and the shouts which side had a majority and it was not 
necessary to count votes. The defeated side usually accepted 
the will of the majority, and it was the duty of the majority 
to see that all members of the tribe had equal treatment. 

When the first white men came, they found only a few 
tribes of Indians here. The Kansas Indians were living on 
the banks of the Missouri River near the present Atchison 
400 years ago. More than 200 years later they moved to the 
banks of the Kansas or Kaw River, from which that stream 
takes its name. Before that the Indians had called. the 
Kansas River the Topeka River. The Kansas Indians were 
among the southern tribes of the Sioux family. 

Kansas is a Sioux name. According to James Owen Dor- 
sey of the U. 8. Bureau of American Ethnology, who made 
a long study of the Siouan languages and customs, it means 
people of the South Wind. | 

The Osage tribe, which also is of the Sioux family, lived 
beside the Osage River in western Missouri and eastern 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Congressmen, who admitted a free state and a slave state 
in pairs. In 1850 the number of free and Slave states was 
fifteen each. Then the balance was broken by the admis- 
Sion of California as a free state without adinitting a slave 
state, because no slave state was ready for admission. The 
South resolved that no more free states should be admitted 
until a slave state had first been added to restore the balance. 
Accordingly, when Abelard Guthrie of the Wyandotte 
tribe urged Congress to organize Nebraska as a territory, 
as was discussed in our last unit, he met with opposition 
from southern senators. Nebraska, which included Kansas, 
lay north of the Missouri Compromise line, and would have 
to be a free state unless the compromise were repealed. 
Accordingly, the bill was laid on the table. The next move 
of the slaveholders was to elect the Slaveholding missionary, 
Thomas Johnson, as delegate to Congress from Nebraska. 
An election was called in the summer of 1853, and Johnson 
was chosen. On the same day a party of Iowans crossed 
the Missouri River and elected H. D. Johnson, a free-state 
man and a resident of Iowa, as delegate. Guthrie protested 
both elections as frauds. The Iowans had no right to name 
a delegate for Nebraska, and Guthrie charged that the 
Indian agents had interfered with the regular election, 
resulting in the choice of Thomas Johnson. All three of the 
so-called delegates — Guthrie and the two Johnsons — went 
to Washington, but Congress did not seat any of them. 
They remained at the national capital, however, consulting 
with Congressmen and urging that action be taken to organ- 
ize Nebraska. | 
Many Northern representatives and senators were in 
Sympathy with the hope of the South to admit another slave 
state and restore the balance. Among them was Stephen A. 
Douglas, senator from Illinois, who believed that the entire 
Slavery question could be salved by permitting the inhabi- 
tants of each new territory to decide for themselves if their 
state should permit slavery or not. Since the inhabitants of 
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THE KANSAS-NEBRASKA BILL 


new territory were called squatters, the doctrine advocated 


by Douglas was called Squatter Sovereignty. Douglas drew 


up the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, which provided: 

1 — Nebraska shall be divided into two territories, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. 

2— The squatters shall decide whether they shall have 
slavery or not. esa . 

3 — The Missouri Compromise shall be repealed. 

After a winter and spring of angry debate, the House of 
Representatives passed the bill in May, 1854, by a vote of 
one hundred and thirteen to one hundred. Of the one hun- 
dred and thirteen voting for the bill, forty-four were from 
the North and the others from the South, while nine rep- 
resentatives from the slave states, among them Thomas H. 
Benton of Missouri, who was himself a slaveholder, voted 
against the bill. In the Senate the bill passed by a vote of 
thirty-five to thirteen. One Southern senator, John Bell of 
Tennessee, voted against the bill. Another Southerner, Sam 
Houston of Texas, opposed the bill, but, when he saw it 


would become a law despite his efforts, did not vote. Houston 


was a Sslaveholder, but saw that Squatter Sovereignty 
might destroy the Union. Fourteen Northern senators voted 
for the bill and insured its passage. President Franklin 
Pierce, from the free state of New Hampshire, was in 
hearty accord with Squatter Sovereignty and signed the 
bill May 80, 1854. 

The slaveholders of the South realized that the law 
gave them a great advantage, for Missouri, a slave state, 
adjoined Kansas. Missourians needed but to step across the 
boundary line, while the people from the free states had to 
travel many miles to the new territory. It was expected, 


therefore, that Missourians would inhabit Kansas and make 


it a slave state. The Southern voters condemned their repre- 
sentatives and senators who had voted against the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill and defeated them for re-election. 

Northern senators and representatives who had voted 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


for the bill declared they had settled the slavery question 
for all time. Senator Douglas hoped that his authorship of 
the bill was such a noble piece of work it would make him 
President. But the anti-slavery agitators were stirred to a 
frenzy of activity. For the first time they gained the ear of 
a large proportion of the people of the North. The forty- 
four Northern representatives and fourteen Northern sen- 
ators who had voted for the Kansas-Nebraska Bill were 


amazed at the uproar against them. Senator Douglas, as he 


returned to his home in [llinois, saw men and boys along 
the way burning his picture as a protest against his leader- 
ship in the matter. He declared that he was lighted all the 
way home from Washington by the glare of his own burn- 
ing’ effigies. 

As a direct result of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, a new 
party, calling itself the Republican Party, was organized 
in the North, pledged to oppose extension of slavery into 
Kansas and Nebraska. And now both sides prepared for a 
struggle that would bring merciless neighborhood war. 


Chapter Ul: The Contest Begins 


As was expected, the nearness of Missouri made it 
possible for pro-slavery men to be the first to settle in 
Kansas. Even before the Kansas-Nebraska Bill had been 
signed by the President and even before the government 
had removed the Indians, Missourians were building log 
cabins on the Indian reservations. President Pierce, upon 
learning of the eagerness of the settlers to take land, sent 
agents to buy parts of the Indian reservations for the gov- 
ernment. They did so and removed the Indians to smaller 
reservations, thereby opening the purchased lands for 
white men. | 

By the law of that time, the first man to claim a quarter 
section of government land could have it’ for his own. He 
was required, as a condition of ownership, to improve the 
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THE CONTEST BEGINS 


land by planting crops and by building a house upon it. 
Finally he was required to pay the government a dollar and 
a quarter an acre. Such a settler was called a squatter; his 
tract of land, covering one hundred and sixty acres, was 
called a claim; and the method of taking possession was 
called pre-emption. 

The first settlers took farming lands, but they were soon 
followed by men organizing town companies. The first towns 
founded by the Missourians were Atchison, named in honor 
of Senator David R. Atchison of Missouri, and Leavenworth, 
situated four miles from Fort Leavenworth, which was 
founded June 9, 1854, by a company of thirty-two men. 

Free-state settlers also arrived early in the summer 
to take farms and to found towns, the larger number of 
Northern men coming from Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, but 
some arriving from states as remote as Maine. A factor 
that encouraged the migration of free-state settlers was 
the formation of the New England Emigrant Aid Company. 
The idea of such a company originated with Eli Thayer, 
principal of Oread Academy, a school 
for girls in Massachusetts. He raised 
money among Northern men, chiefly 
of Massachusetts, to encourage the 
migration of free-state settlers to 
Kansas. The company sent agents to 
find good locations for towns and 
farms, to guide homescekers to the 
new country and to seek sites for 
flour mills, saw mills and hotels for 
the convenience of the new settlers. 

Among the agents chosen was Dr. 
Charles Robinson of Massachusetts 
3 who was destined to become a leader 

CHARLES ROBINSON of the free-state party. He had 

F’ree-state leader. Later, crossed Kansas in 1849 while follow- 
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LAWRENCE — 1854 


Near the bend of the river is a sawmill of the New England Emigrant 
Aid Society. To the right of the mill is a long A-shaped grass house, 
which served as the church. 


4 


the gold fields. While on that journey he and his companions 


camped one night on the site of the present city of Lawrence. 


At the time he declared it to be a wonderful location for a 
town and the nearby hill, he pointed out, was a good location 
for a college or university. Upon his arrival in California, 
Robinson joined a party which wanted to break up the great 
Spanish land grants and divide them among the squatters. 
Riots ensued; Robinson was shot and wounded and taken a 
prisoner to a ship on the Sacramento River. While he was 
recovering from his wounds he was elected to the first Cali- 
fornia legislature. In the legislature Robinson had a hand 
in making California a free state and in drafting laws which 
broke up the large Spanish land grants into small farms. 
Tiring of California, Robinson returned to Massachusetts 
to practice medicine; but upon the organization of the 
New England Aid Company, he and his wife were among 
the first to volunteer to go to Kansas. Since he was familiar 
with the country, he was appointed an agent and helped in 
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THE CONTEST BEGINS 


the selection of the sites of Lawrence, Topeka and Man- 

hattan, as well as other towns. | 
Lawrence was the first free-state town and was founded 

August 1, 1854, by twenty-nine settlers, most of whom came 


from Massachusetts. It was named Lawrence in honor of 


Amos A. Lawrence, treasurer of the New England Emi- 
grant Aid Company. Robinson made his home there and 
built his house on the very hill he had pointed out five years 
before as an ideal site for a university. He named the hill 
Mount Oread in honor of Eli Thayer’s academy in Massa- 
chusetts. The University of Kansas now marks the spot. 
The organization of the New England Emigrant Aid 
Company served to hearten the free-state forces over the 
North. Similar companies were formed in other states. Upon 
hearing of the organization, Senator William H. Seward of 
New York, who had voted against the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, rose from his seat in the Senate to shout this defiance: 


“Come on then, gentlemen of the slave states, since there is 
no escaping your challenge, I aecept it on behalf of freedom. 
We will engage in competition for the virgin soil of Kansas, 
and God give victory to the side that is stronger in numbers 
as it is in right.” 

Southern leaders, too, organized societies to encourage 
the migration of pro-slavery families, some being sent from 
as far away as South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida. The majority, however, came from Missouri, where 
less than one-tenth of the residents were slaveholders, but 
where the slaverkolders were men of influence and wealth 
and led the non-slaveholders to join in the effort to make 
Kansas a slave state. Secret societies, called Blue Lodges, 
were formed in Western Missouri to discourage free-state 
settlers and to help pro-slavery settlers. The Blue Lodges 
posted rewards of two hundred dollars for the arrest of 
Eli Thayer and his delivery to pro-slavery leaders. Samuel 
N. Wood, a free-state partisan, upon seeing one of these 
posters in a western Missouri town, asked what they 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


intended doing with Eli Thayer. The answer was, aeADS 


him.” 

“Vm. hi Thay er,” declar ed Wood, ‘“‘Proceed:to hang.” 

They made no effort to arrest him and he lived to engage 
in many adventures later. The incident shows the boldness 
of the men of that time, who went out of their way to 
court danger. 

It must not be supposed eae all i apheun men were 
against slavery or that all Southern men were in favor of 
the institution. As we shall learn, some of the strongest 
advocates of freedom came from the South and some of the 
most ardent adherents of the slavery side were Northein 
men who believed the South was entitled to have Kansas as 
a market for slaves. One reason for that belief lay in the 
fact that if the Mason and Dixon’s line, which divided the 
slave state of Maryland from the free state of Pennsyl- 
vania, were drawn westward, it would pass approximately 
twenty miles south of the northern Kansas boundary. 
Kansas, therefore, lay mostly south of that line and by that 
reasoning was a part of Dixie. 

In order to give expression to their opinions, leaders of 
the rival parties established newspapers. The first was the 


Leavenworth Herald, founded by W. H. Adams, a pro-' 


slavery advocate, the first edition being printed September 
15, 1854, by a hand press under an elm tree on the bank 
of the Missouri River at Leavenworth. J. H. Stringfellow, 
another pro-slavery man, established the Squatter Sovereign 
at Atchison. The first Lawrence newspapers were printed 
in October in the East and were shipped to Kansas for 
distribution. One was the Herald of Freedom, edited by 
G. W. Brown, and another was the Kansas Tribune, edited 
by John Speer. The first Lawrence newspaper actually 
printed in Lawrence was the Kansas Free State, first pub- 
lished January 3, 1855, the editor being Josiah Miller, a 
native of South Carolina, who, despite his Southern birth, 
advocated freedom. 
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THE CONTEST BEGINS 

As is always the case in a new country, Kansas at first 
had no laws, no peace officers and no government. President 
Pierce appointed Andrew H. Reeder of Pennsylvania as the 
first governor. He called an election for November 20 to 
choose a delegate to represent Kansas in Congress. There 
were, of course, no laws to determine who had a right to 
vote, but it was generally supposed that any squatter could 
vote even though he had been resident in the territory only 
a short time. On-election day, however, a horde of Missouri 
residents came to vote. They styled themselves Border 
Rufhans because they lived on the Missouri border and 
were proud of their rough speech and rough dress. In some 
instances the election judges denied the Border Ruffians 


the right to vote, but the invaders drove away such judges - 


at the point of the pistol and bowie knife, appointed judges 
of their own and voted. In this election John W. Whitfield, 


From ‘‘Messaves and Papers of the Presidents’’ 


BORDER RUFFIANS GOING TO KANSAS TO VOTE 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


a pro-slave leader, was chosen as delegate. The free state 
partisans protested the election, but Governor Reeder gave 
Whitfield a certificate of election to represent Kansas in 
Congress. 

Reeder next called an election for March 30, 1855, to 
choose a legislature. To guard against fraud, Reeder sent 
enumerators to count the people and take down the names 
of all voters. Exclusive of Indians, the enumerators found 
the population to be 8,501, of whom 192 were slaves. Of 
the white people, 2,905 were men old enough to vote. Women 
were not registered as voters, for in that day none but men 
could vote. 

Despite the registration, the Border Ruffians came as 
before and voted, taking possession of the polls and driving 
away the free-state judges. On that day 6,218 votes were 
cast despite the fact that the census jhad revealed only 
2,905 men of voting age. Of course the pro-slavery ee 
dates were elected to the legislature; for the eget 
forces mustered only 791 votes. 

While Governor Reeder abhorred the fraud at the elec- 
tion, he recognized the legislature as legal and called it to 
meet July 2, 1855, at Pawnee, a small town near Fort Riley. 
The stone building in which the legislators met at Pawnee 
still stands. The legislature objected to meeting at Pawnee 
and adjourned to Shawnee Methodist mission, where the 
members were more comfortably housed. Reeder quarreled 
with the legislature about the meeting place, and while the 
quarrel was on, President Pierce removed him from office, 
replacing him with Wilson Shannon of Ohio. 

The most important act of the legislature of 1855 was 
the adoption of the Missouri slave code for the protection 


of slavery In Kansas. Here are some of the provisions: 


For helping a slave to run away from his master, the 
penalty was death. Two years in prison was the penalty 
for speaking or writing a statement denying the right of 
persons to hold slaves. No one could vote ‘unless willing 
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THE CONTEST BEGINS 


to help return fugitive slaves. No one opposed to slavery 
could serve on a jury trying a case for violation. of the 
slave code. 

The legislature organized counties for the territory, 
naming many of them for prominent pro-slavery men. They 
appointed county officers to collect taxes and enforce laws. 
They voted to make Lecompton, a pro-slavery town a dozen 
miles west of Lawrence, the territorial capital, money for 
the building of the capitol being voted by Congress. 

While the pro-slavery leaders were having their own 
way in the territorial legislature, the free-state settlers held 
a series of conventions to plan action. They resolved at the 
convention to deny the authority of the pro-slavery legis- 
lature, which they termed the “bogus” legislature, and to 
disregard the laws, which they termed ‘“‘bogus” laws. They 
decided to ignore sheriffs and other officers appointed by the 


legislature and to refuse payment of taxes to tax: collectors. 


appointed by the “bogus” lawmakers. 

Their viewpoint was expressed by Brewpniison! who, 
in a Fourth of July address delivered in a grove near Law- 
rence, said: al 


“T ean say unto Death, be thou my Master; and to the Grave, 
be thou my prison house; but acknowledge such fellows as 
masters — Never! Thank God we are yet free and hurl defiance 
at those who would make us slaves 

During the autumn of 1855, the free-state party set up a 
provisional state government, drew up a state constitution, 
elected a legislature and other officers. Robinson was elected 
governor and Andrew H. Reeder, who, after his removal as 
governor by President Pierce, remained in the territory and 
joined the free-state side, was elected as delegate to Con- 
gress. The free-state government existed only in form; for, 
while the legislature met and enacted laws, it had nothing 
but promises with which to pay officers and enforce its laws. 
On the other hand the “bogus” legislature had money voted 
by Congress and the support of President Pierce, who had 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


the power to send the United a sate army to slpaaies! the 
legislature. sae ‘ 

The free- state gover oie dia, however, provide duly 
elected leaders. As governor of his party, Dr. Robinson 
wrote to officers of the New England Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany asking for weapons. The company could not supply 
arms, for it was organized to invest in mills and hotels and 
not in guns. The officers of the company, how ever, acting as 
individuals, did buy Sharps rifles and a small cannon of the 
howitzer type for free state rifle companies, organized 
under the leadership of captains in various communities. 
The Sharps rifle was a breech-loading gun, and one of the 
best weapons of that day. It was superior to the type gen- 
erally used by the Border Ruffians. ’ 

Sharps rifles came to be known as Beechers Bibles from 
the fact that Henry Ward Beecher, a famous New York 
clergyman of his day, raised money in the churches on Sun- 
day to buy rifles to send to Kansas and with each rifle he 
gave a Bible. When told he should have sent only Bibles 
he declared: 

“You might as well send the Bible to buffaloes as to those 
who follow Atchison and Stringfellow; but they have a supreme 
respect for the logic that is embodied in Sharps rifles.” 

Approximately six hundred rifles were sent to the free- 
state partisans. News that the free-state people were arm- 
ing angered the pro-slavery group. They swore that they 
would -enforce the laws of their territorial legislature and 


‘destroy the town of Lawrence if necessary. 


Month by month through the summer and.autumn of 
1855 the two rival factions became more bitterly hostile. It 
was inevitable that hate should lead to violence and that 
neighbor should kill neighbor. 


Chapter Hl: The Border War 


Violence began early in 1855. At Leavenworth a mob 
seized William Phillips, a free-state resident, because he 
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- THE BORDER WAR 


had protested to Governor Reeder against the voting by 


Border Ruffians. The ruffians tarred and feathered him, 


rode him on a rail, sold him at a mock slave auction, and 


warned him to leave the territory. He failed to heed the 


warning and continued to reside at Leavenworth. A year 
later armed rufhans broke inte his home to drive him away. 
He defended himself with weapons, killing two before they 
shot him down and dragged out his lifeless body. 

At Atchison a mob seized Pardee Butler, a free-state 
settler. They cast him adrift on a raft of two cottonwood 
logs. Without an oar to steer his craft, he floated down the 
Missouri River for six miles before gaining the shore. A 
year later a mob tarred him and rode him about Atchison 
on a rail, but he stubbornly refused to give up his claim. 

At Doniphan Samuel Collins was killed for organizing a 
free-state society. The murderers were well-known, but the 
officers appointed by the “bogus” legislature made no effort 
to bring them to justice. 

Twelve miles south of Lawrence at a settlement known 


‘as Hickory Point, Franklin Coleman, a pro-slavery farmer, 


shot and killed his neighbor, Charles Dow, following a dis- 
pute over the boundary between their adjoining claims. 
Five days later, since nothing was done by Samuel Jones, 
the pro-slavery sheriff of Douglas County, to bring Dow’s 
slayer to justice, the free-state settlers of Hickory Point 
gathered at the scene of the killing to discuss what should 
be done to Coleman. Coleman fied tothe protection of Sheriff 
Jones, who had been appointed to that position by the 
“bogus” legislature. Accompanying Coleman was his neigh- 
bor, Harrison Buckley, who swore to a warrant, charging 
Jacob Branson, at whose home Dow. had boarded, with 
making threats. That night the sheriff, with a posse of 
fifteen men, arrested Branson. It was late November and 
the night was chilly, and so Jones and his men stopped at 
the house of a pro-slavery farmer to warm themselves. 
Their delay gave opportunity for the Hickory Point 
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neighbors of Branson to gather a 
group of free-state men armed with 
Sharps rifles, who waylaid Jones on 
the trail and freed the prisoner. The 
leaders of the free-state mob were 


Point, and Samuel N. Wood, who had 


Wood will be remembered as the same 
impetuous free-state man who, the 
year before, had defied pro-slavery 
‘| -rnen in Missouri by standing beside a 
reward posted for the arrest of Eli 
Thayer and announcing that he, 
Wood, was Eli Thayer. Wood was 
recognized by Jones, and, since he 
lived near Lawrence, it gave Jones a 
pretext to cast the blame on the town 
of Lawrence for resistance to his 

) authority. 
BSS Se Jones hurried to Governor Shan- 
ee and reported what had happened 
tare” and asked for the militia to help 

BORDER WARRIOR 
fully understanding the situation, issued the call for the 
militia to assemble. At that time Kansas had no organized 
militia, but at the governor’s call hundreds of pro-slavery 
men, not only from Kansas but also from Missouri, hurried 
to enroll, and fifteen hundred men soon gathered in a camp 
on the Wakarusa River four miles from Lawrence. 

While they were gathering, Lawrence inhabitants elected 
Dr. Robinson as commander-in-chief for defense and James 
H. Lane as second in command. Lane had been an Indiana 
Congressman and had voted for the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 
When he saw how the bill had resulted in trouble, he 
regretted his act. Once he declared that he prayed to God | 
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THE BORDER WAR 


for forgiveness for that vote. Lane had been a colonel of 
Indiana troops in the Mexican War and understood military 
drill. He organized the rifle companies for defense and had 
the men throw up a system of earthworks. Companies of 
free-state men, bearing Sharps rifles, came hurrying from 
various points. One came from Topeka. Captain Abbott led 
another company from Hickory Point. Old John Brown 
brought a company of his sons and neighbors from Potta- 
watomie Creek. Samuel Walker, living ten miles west of © 
Lawrence, arrived with a company of his neighbors. Dr. 
Robinson accepted all the defenders except those who had 
participated in the release of Branson. He directed that © 
they should leave town and go into hiding. All told, about 
six hundred and fifty men joined the army of defense and 
waited grimly for the attack. 

As the hostile forces faced each other, word came that 
the howitzer, bought by free-state men of Massachusetts, 
was at the steamboat landing in Kansas City. Lane wanted 
that cannon for defense, but to bring it to Lawrence meant 
that it would have to be brought through the pro-slavery 
lines. 

Thomas Bickerton, a Maine fisherman who had a claim 
near Lawrence, volunteered to bring the cannon. Taking 
with him only two companions, Robert and David Buffum, 
he found the cannon in a large box in the Kansas City ware- 
house. The agent at the warehouse refused to permit them 
to take the box at first, but after David Buffum picked up 
an ax and cut a hole in the box, the agent looked through 
the hole and saw the wheels of the cannon. Thinking they 
were merely wagon wheels he permitted the removal of the 
cannon. Bickerton hauled the boxed cannon safely to Law- 
rence and added it to the defense of the town. 

Another bit of strategy was enacted by two women. The 
free-state forces wished to send to Hickory Point for a keg 
of powder and lead bars for molding bullets, buried on the 
farm of James B. Abbott. Since the road to Hickory Point 
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~ FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


led through the militia camp on the Wakarusa, two women 
volunteered to go for the ammunition. They were Mrs. Sam 
N. Wood, wife of one of the leaders of Branson’s rescue, 
and Mrs. G. W. Brown, wife of the editor of the Herald of 
Freedom. They were allowed to pass the pro-slavery lines 
and came safely to the powder cache. They poured the 
powder into sacks, which they concealed, with the lead bars, 
under their skirts. This they were able to do because the 
fashions of the day called for very full skirts which reached 
to the ground. They returned without incident, driving 
through the Wakarusa camp with the ammunition safely 
concealed. | 

The Wakarusa War, as the demonstration against Law- 
rence was called, lasted two weeks in early December. It 
was a war without a battle. One free state man, Thomas 
Barber, In whose memory Barber County is named, was 
killed while trying to pass through the Border Ruffian lines 
on his way home from Lawrence. Three of the invaders 
were killed in their own camp by accident. 

The end of the invasion came suddenly when Robinson 
invited Governor Shannon to visit Lawrence and see for 
himself that none of those who freed Branson was sheltered 
there. When the governor arrived and ascertained that the 
residents of Lawrence had nothing to do with the resistance 
to Sheriff Jones, he disbanded the militia. Sullenly the 
troops retired in obedience to the governor’s orders. They 
vowed that they would return again, and when they did 
return they would leave Lawrence in ashes. 

Early in 1856 Shannon removed his residence from 
Shawnee mission to the new capital at Lecompton. Since 
Lecompton was only a dozen miles west of Lawrence, this 
made the situation bad indeed. The pro-slavery leaders 
made the capital their headquarters, and the proximity of 
the rival towns resulted in frequent clashes. 

Unfortunately for the good of Lawrence, one of her hot- 
headed residents shot and wounded Sheriff Jones, while 
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THE BORDER WAR 


that officer was in Lawrence on official business. Lawrence 


citizens disowned the act and did all they could for the 


comfort of the sheriff. The New England Emigrant Aid 
Society had completed the building of a fine stone hotel, 
called the Free-State Hotel. The people removed Jones to 
the hotel and gave him every comfort. The shooting had 
taken place at night, and the citizens could not identify the 
assailant, but the pro-slavery partisans thought they were 
hiding him. They declared Lawrence was a lawless town 
which ought to be destroyed. | 

Judge Samuel D. Lecompte, a strong pro-slavery man 
in whose honor Lecompton had been named, was the United 
States chief justice of Kansas, having been appointed by 
President Pierce. He summoned a grand jury to meet at 
Lecompton at which it took up the cases of the free-state 
leaders. This grand jury brought indictments for treason 
against Robinson, Reeder, Lane, Wood, G. W. Brown, and 
others who had participated in the formation of the pro- 
visional free state government. The jury condemned the 
newspapers of Lawrence because they had published articles 
condemning slavery. It is important to note that these 
indictments were brought before a federal judge. The free- 
state partisans. had no hesitation in disobeying territorial 
officers, but they dared not resist the United States 
government. 

Dr. Robinson, as the free-state governor, G. W. Brown, 
editor of the Herald of Freedom, and many others were 
arrested and imprisoned at Lecompton, where they were 
held to await trial. Reeder eseaped arrest by disguising 
himself as a wood chopper and taking passage on a Missouri 
River steamboat bound for Illinois. Lane and Wood fled to 
Iowa by way of Nebraska.: 

As soon as Jones had recovered from his wounds, he 
planned with I. B. Donalson, United States marshal, to 
strike a blow at Lawrence. Jones was resolved to destroy 
the Lawrence printing presses and the Free-State Hotel. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Donalson could not commit such a lawless act, for while 
the presses and hotel were indicted, they had the right of 
trial before being destroyed. But Donalson agreed to help 
Jones gain possession of the town. He knew that Lawrence 
would not resist an armed force led by a United States mar- 
shal, while they would fight any force led by Sheriff Jones. 

Accordingly Donalson summoned a posse of four hun- 
dred men whom he led to Lawrence in the darkness of the 
night. When the Lawrence citizens awoke, May 21, 1856, 
they found a force was occupying Mount Oread and that the 
home of Dr. Robinson had been taken as headquarters. 
Four brass cannon were pointed toward the town. With 
the invading force were Southern citizens of distinction. 
David R. Atchison, who had served as United States Sena- 
tor from Missouri and had been president of the senate, 


. was there, as was H. T. Titus, a former Floridan, whose 


adventurous spirit had once led him on an expedition to 
fight for the freedom of Cuba and which later was to lead 
him on an expedition to fight in Nicaragua. 

Donalson made three arrests, the citizens submitting to 
his commands. Then the marshal turned the posse over to 
Sheriff Jones. It was now too late for the citizens to resist. 
Jones was in possession of the town. 

The Sheriff directed the cannon to bombard the Free- 
State Hotel, which had served him as a hospital. The build- 
ing was splendidly built and could not be destroyed by 
cannon. Then he ordered the torch to be applied. Soon the 
hotel was a blackened mass of ruins. The roof and the 
floors fell in and nothing remained but the stone walls. 
Next Jones directed the destruction of the presses of the 
Lawrence newspapers. This was done and the type of the 
newspapers was cast into the Kansas River. Jones then 
permitted his men to rob the people. Stores and private 
homes were broken open and looted. At the close of day 
the marauders returned home, lighted by the glare of Dr. 
Robinson’s house, which they had fired. As they departed, 
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RUINS AFTER THE SACK OF LAWRENCE 


they took with them the free-state howitzer which they 
had captured during the day. 

The sack of Lawrence was followed by a reign of terror, 
which lasted through the summer. John Brown was the first 
to act. Shocked at the news from Lawrence, he determined 
to answer terror with terror. In the quiet of night, he and 
his sons, with a few other men, dragged five of their neigh- 
bors, living near Pottawatomie Creek, from their homes and 
shot them or hacked them to death with swords. Two of 
the five killed were mere boys in their teens. One of the 
five was a member of the pro-slavery legislature and all 
had been active for the pro-slavery cause. Brown’s act of 
violence roused H. C. Pate, a pro-slavery partisan of West- 
port, Missouri, to lead a force to avenge the Pottawatomie 
Massacre. Brown, with a much smaller force, met Pate at 
the Battle of Black Jack, near the present town of Baldwin, 
defeated him and took him and his men prisoners, holding 
them until they were released by United States troops from 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 
Fort Leavenworth. A band of two hundred pro-slavery 
partisans later attacked the village of Osawatomie, which 
was defended by John Brown with forty-one men. The 
invaders drove Brown’s men from the field, robbed Osa- 
watomie and burned all but four houses. 

At Leavenworth a hundred free-state residents were 
driven from their homes, placed aboard a steamboat and 
forced to leave the territory. Some found refuge at Fort 
Leavenworth. David Buffum, who had helped Bickerton 
bring the free-state howitzer to Lawrence during the Waka- 
rusa War, was shot and killed while plowing peacefully 
on his claim. ) : 

H. T. Titus forcefully ejected a free-state squatter from 
his claim two miles southeast of Lecompton, destroyed the 
squatter’s cabin and on its site built a fort with double 
layers of logs and holes for rifles. From this stronghold 
Titus preyed on his free-state neighbors, burning their 
cabins and stealing their livestock. 

The life of no free-state leader was safe. Like Robin 
Hood’s men, they hid in the woods and fields, sallying forth 
to strike at the pro-slavery partisans when they could. It 
was like Indian warfare, only worse, because the men on 
both sides were white men and could not be recognized as 
enemies until they presented their weapons. With their 
leaders in prison at Lecompton or fugitives from the terri- 
tory, the free-state citizens looked to new leaders. In 
Douglas County the chief men were: Bickerton, who had 
brought the free-state howitzer to Lawrence; Abbott, cap- 
tain of the Hickory Point rifle company, who had helped 
in the rescue of Branson; and Samuel Walker, captain of 
a rifle company of farmers living ten miles west of Law- 
rence, whose claim was only a short distance from that 
occupied by Titus. In Linn County, James Montgomery 
formed a self-protective association of free-state men, who 
made his home their headquarters and converted his house 


into a fort of double logs and with holes for rifles. John 
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THE BORDER WAR 


Brown led his sons and neighbors of Pottawatomie Creek in 
terrorizing any pro-slavery men of that community. 

Of the various free-state captains, the most disturbed 
was Walker, who, because he lived so near Lecompton, was 
in constant danger of his life. Several times he escaped 
from Titus only because he was fleet of foot and fled from 
his home to the brush before Titus could capture him. 
Titus stole Walker’s horses and burned his hay, and fin- 
ally offered a reward of six hundred dollars for Walker’s 
death. Then Walker resolved to destroy Fort Titus. For 
this undertaking a cannon was needed, for the Titus house 
was too strong to assault with mere rifles. 

To supply the cannon Captain Bickerton marched at 
night with a squad of Lawrence volunteers to Franklin, 
a village four miles east of Lawrence. Here the pro-slavery 
partisans had an old Spanish cannon which had been 
captured by Doniphan’s Missouri volunteers at the Battle of 
Sacramento during the Mexican War. It had been brought 
to Kansas by the Border Ruffians and had been used in 
the bombardment of the Free-State Hotel, after which it 
had been placed in a blockhouse at Franklin. The block- 
house was too strong to attack with rifles, but Bickerton’s 
resourcefulness again came into play. He directed his men 
to draw a load of hay against the blockhouse and set fire 


to the hay. As the smoke poured into the house, the pro-. 


Slavery defenders fled out the back way. Bickerton’s men 
took possession and wheeled the cannon to Lawrence. 
Unfortunately the free-state men had no balls for their 
captured gun, which they called “Old Sacramento.” The 
type of the Herald of Freedom, however, had been fished 
from the Kansas River. Bickerton took the type metal and 
molded it into cannon balls. Joining forces with Walker, 
Bickerton’s cannoneers wheeled Old Sacramento to Fort 
Titus. There on August 16 the attack began. 
“Another issue of the Herald of Freedom,” shouted Bick- 
erton’s men as Old Sacramento roared out her first ball. 
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Photo by D’Ambra, by courtesy of Harold Ingham 


OLD SACRAMENTO 


This gun was captured by Missouri troops from the Mexican Army 
at the Battle of Sacramento. It was used by the Border Ruffians im 
an attack on the free-state forces, captured by frec-state partisans 


and turned against pro-slavery warriors. It fired the salute to the new 


state on the First Kansas Day. The gun is now in Dyche Museum 
at Kansas University. 


, 


After eleven shots it became evident that Fort Titus was 
too strong for cannon. A load of hay was backed against 
it and set afire. At that Titus, who was wounded, sur- 
rendered with twenty-six men and four pus ed rifles. The 
fort was burned. 

Governor Shannon, upon learning of the capture of 
Fort Titus, ordered Walker to release the prisoners, but this 
he refused to do. All summer the pro-slavery men had been 
capturing free-state men without warrant, and Walker 
proposed to Shannon that he would exchange prisoners, 
man for man, with the exception of Titus. In exchange for 
Titus he demanded the surrender of the free-state howitzer. 
Shannon unwillingly agreed to the exchange and the Law- 
rence citizens with joy welcomed the return of the howitzer. 

During the summer both the pro-slavery and free-state 
forces had been receiving reinforcements in men and rifles 
from their friends of the South and North. To cut off 
Northern reinforcements, the pro-slavery party ordered a 
blockade of the Missouri River against free-state imm1l- 
grants. Trying once more, the free-state leaders opened a 
trail by way of lowa and Nebraska, which entered Kansas 
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THE BORDER WAR 


in Brown County. There Jim Lane built two log houses, 


Fort Plymouth and Fort Lexington, as defense stations on 
the trail. The trail led south from these forts through 
Holton to.Topeka. Many immigrants entered Kansas by 
that route; one party, in passing through Iowa, was armed 
by the Jowa governor with rifles from the state arsenal. 
As the fighting progressed, the eyes of the world were 
centered on “Bleeding Kansas” as the newspapers called 
it. The leading newspapers of the South and North sent 
their best reporters to record the news. Even the London 
Times sent Thomas Gladstone, a relative of a famous En- 
lish statesman, as correspondent to tell of the events in 
Kansas. Several books were published, telling of Kansas 
troubles. Two were widely read and did much to influence 
the Northern people to demand that President Pierce end 
the fighting. One book was by Sara T. D. Robinson, wife of 
Dr. Charles Robinson, and the other by William A. Phillips, 
who came as a newspaper reporter for the New York 
Tribune and remained to fight for a free state. He must 
not be confused with William Phillips, free-state martyr, 
killed at Leavenworth. 
-" Those who had hoped to end the slavery debates in Con- 
gress by passing the Kansas-Nebraska Bill found that the 
debate became more and more bitter with every report of 
violence. The climax came when Charles Sumner, Massa- 
chusetts senator, delivered an’ address in the senate on “The 
Crime Against Kansas.” He assailed Senator A. P. Butler, 
a pro-slavery leader of South Carolina, in such words that 
Congressman Preston Brooks, a nephew of Butler, attacked 
Sumner on the floor of the senate, beating him so severely 
on the head with a cane that Sumner was seriously injured. 
And now the citizens of the eastern states, realizing 
that the entire country would soon be involved in the civil 
war if nothing was done to end violence, urged Pierce to 
stop it. Accordingly the President removed Governor Shan- 
non from oflice, replacing him with John W. Geary of Penn- 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Sylvania, who was authorized to use the United States 
troops for quelling the disturbances. Shannon departed 
before the arrival of Geary and this left Daniel Woodson, 
secretary of state, to act as governor. Woodson was a strong 
pro-slavery man. He called out the militia and soon had 
twenty-seven hundred men advancing on Lawrence, eager 
to reduce it to ashes. In desperation the Lawrence citizens 
prepared for defense. 

~ Just then Governor Geary arrived in Kansas, landing 
from a Missouri River steamboat at Fort Leavenworth and 


proceeding over the trail to Lecompton. He was shocked 


as he observed the ravages of war on all sides. The people 
told of how they had been robbed and how their: friends 
had been slain. Blackened chimneys marked the spots where 
the cabin homes of peaceful farmers had stood but were 
now only ashes. Armed robbers were wrecking the lives 
of those who wanted to keep peace. Pro-slavery men and 
free-state men, intent on destroying their enemies, were 
resorting to arson, robbery and murder. 

An armed force of free-state men from the northern 
states had entered Kansas on the Free-State Trail and was 
marching toward Topeka to engage in the fray. More 
menacing still was the horde of Border Ruffians, called out 
as the militia by Acting-Governor Woodson, and rapidly 
approaching Lawrence. Immediately Geary issued a procla- 
mation countermanding Woedson’s call for militia and 
ordering the ruffians to disband. The militia, confident that 
it was able to destroy Lawrence In | Its weakened condition, 
kept on advancing. 

To enforce his commands, Geary had to call the United 
States troops from Fort Leavenworth who disbanded both 
the militia and the free-state forces. At the same time 
President Pierce sent word to release the treason prisoners, 
held in Lecompton, on bail. From the time of the arrival 
of Geary conditions in Kansas became more peaceful, 
although the war continued for several years at intervals, 
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THE BORDER WAR 


especially in Southeast Kansas along the Missouri border. 

In 1858 occurred the Marais des Cygnes Massacre, when 
five unoffending and peaceful free-state men were slain by 
a gang led by Charles Hamelton, who had taken a claim in 
the vicinity of Trading Post but had abandoned it when 
his free-state neighbors charged him with horse stealing. 
He returned one May morning with his ruffians, captured 
eleven free-state men, stood them in line a short distance 
from the Marais des Cygnes River and ordered his assassins 
to fire a volley. The eleven fell as though dead, and Hamel- 
ton, satisfied, hastily departed. Five of the eleven were 
killed. Five escaped with wounds. The eleventh was not 
even hit, but as he was covered with the blood of his com- 
panions, the assassins thought him dead and left him. 

John Brown was out of the ter- 
ritory at the time, but when he heard 
of the Marais des Cygnes Massacre, 
he hurried back to Kansas and built 
a log house near the Missouri border 
not far from the scene of the slaying. 
A spring, which bubbled from the 
ground nearby, supplied him with 
water. This spring became known as 
John Brown’s spring. Here Brown 
gathered a force to fight a war of 
his own, not for the defense of 
Kansas, but against slavery. Dr. 
Robinson and other free-state leaders 
disowned Brown’s acts. They wished 
to confine all their efforts to keeping Kansas for freedom 
without reference to slavery in Missouri or other slave 
states. But Brown found many supporters to follow him 
loyally wherever he would lead them, even though he led 
them to death. . 

Late in 1858 John Brown bade goodby to Kansas. First 
he entered Missouri, killed a.slaveholder there, freed 


JOHN BROWN 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


fifteen slaves and escorted them over the Free-State Trail 
to Nebraska and eventually to Canada. He later planned 
a war against all slaveholders. With a few followers from 
Kansas and some whom he recruited in eastern states, he 
invaded Virginia, seized the United States arsenal at Har- 
per’s Ferry with a view of obtaining rifles to arm the slaves 


--so they could fight their masters and gain their own free- 


dom. He was overpowered by federal troops, tried for 
treason, and hanged by Virginia officers. | 

After Brown’s departure, other free-state partisans of 
Southeast Kansas continued to harass pro-slavery settlers 


-both in Kansas and in Missouri, stealing horses and 


occasionally freeing slaves. Such robbery they called jay- 
hawking and from that fact called themselves Jayhawkers. 
The President and the governor of Missouri offered rewards 
for leading Jayhawkers, but upon the approach of large 
forces, they hid in the timber, where none but their friends 
could find them. This type of warfare was carried on In a 
small way. throughout the entire terriforial history of 
Kansas. | : 

While this violence was in progress other forces were in 
motion to give Kansas a government. We will now study 
how Kansas acquired her present form of government. 


Suggestions for Further Activities and Study 
1. Find out from some good American History textbook some 


reasons why slavery was retained in the South after it was 
abolished in the North. 


2. What evidence do you find in this unit to justify the state- 
ment, that it is sometimes more honor to be defeated than 
to win in an election? 

3. 


What safeguards are used today to prevent fraud in voting? 


4. Do you think the Free State people were in the right when 
they refused to obey the laws of the “Bogus” Legislature? 
Did they help their cause by defying the government? 
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10. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


After reading about the troubles in fone. what is your 
conclusion about progress which has been made in promot- 


ing justice and fair play among those who hold different 
opinions or ideals? 


After reading the records of violence do you think there 
might have been a difference -in conditions if each party had 


had confidence in the government to mete out justice to all 


concerned? 


What is treason? Find out how the Constitution of the 
United States defines treason. Do you think that the free- 
state leaders were guilty of treason?. 


Do you think the people of Kansas should honor the mem- 


ory of John Brown? Give reasons for your answer. 


Read about how Kansas came to be known as the “Jay- 
hawker” state. Is the story of this name in harmony with 
the ideals and spirit of Kansas? 


Do you believe that America could settle a great economic 
and social question of such consequence today as slavery 
was in 1860, without resorting to civil war? Can you give 
examples? If so, how do you account for the difference in 
methods used? 
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How Kansas Acquired Her Present Form 
of Government 


Chapter I: Kansas as a Territory 


Kansas was merely a part of the 
unorganized public domain of the United States prior to 
1854. It was without laws or officers of its own and was 
subject only to the common laws of the country. The near- 
est court having authority over Kansas was , the United 
States District Court at St. Louis. 

As we have learned, Congress moreed the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act in 1854 organizing both Kansas and Nebraska 
into territories and opening the government land for settle- 
ment. In accordance with the terms of the act, the President 
appointed the governors, the judges and other chief officers 
of the two territories, while the people, as soon as they 
arrived and established homes, elected a legislature in each 
territory to make the territorial laws. Each legislature con- 
‘epresentatives and a 
council. The organization of the government of Nebraska 
was carried on in an orderly manner, for the pro-slavery 


‘party made no effort to extend slavery into Nebraska. But 


in Kansas, as was shown in our last unit, civil strife and 
political unrest aroused by the slavery contest threw 
Kansas into a turmoil. No governor could please the two 
factions and sometimes neither faction. 

New governors were appointed in rapid succession, each 
one striving to maintain order in the distracted territory. 
In the short space of seven years and eight months of 
Kansas territorial history, six different men served as gov- 
ernor and five as acting governor, a total of ten different 
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KANSAS AS A TERRITORY 


men, one of whom served first as acting governor and later 
as governor. Every governor was a man of wide experience 
and proved ability; but honors won in other places gained 
no respect in Kansas. ; | 


The first governor, appointed by President Pierce, was 
Andrew H. Reeder, an eminent lawyer of Pennsylvania, 
who was believed to be fully qualified to launch the new 
territory. He mapped out the first election districts and 
appointed the first election judges. All went well until he 
called for elections, the first to choose a delegate to repre- 
sent Kansas in Congress, and the second to choose mem- 
bers for the territorial legislature. On both occasions, as we 
have learned, the Border Ruffians arrived from Missouri, 
illegally took charge of the voting and elected officers of 
their own choosing. Reeder made the error of issuing certifi- 
cates of election to those illegally-chosen legislators and by 
so doing gave them authority to act. Later when he entered 
into a quarrel with them, the territorial supreme court 
ruled against him and pointed out that he himself had 
issued them their certificates of election. The legislators 
even sent a memorial to the President charging the gover- 
nor with corruption in office. The charges were never proved 
but the President removed him from office. 


7 The first territorial legislature fixed the permanent ter- 

ritorial capital at Lecompton, organized the counties, 
appointed the first county officers and passed the first ter- 
ritorial laws, including the slave code for the protection 
of slavery in Kansas. 


The second governor was Wilson Shannon, who twice 


had been governor of Ohio, United States minister to Mex-. 


ico, and member of Congress. As Congressman from Ohio 
-he had voted for the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. Shannon was a 
man of wide experience in pioneer communities, having 
been in Cahfornia during the gold rush. Upon arrival in 
Kansas Territory, he helped the county officers to enforce 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


the territorial laws and to collect taxes. When the free-state 
settlers refused to obey the. laws or to pay the taxes, civil 
war resulted. Because of Shannon’s inability to enforce the 
laws and keep the peace, President Pierce removed him also. 
The mail had to travel by steamboat and stagecoach in those 
days. Before Pierce’s letter reached Shannon, the governor 
had written to Pierce resigning his office. 

John W. Geary, the third governor, was a Pennsylvanian 
who had commanded a regiment in the Mexican War. After 
the war he was the first mayor of San Francisco, first post- 
master of San Francisco, and organizer of the postal service 
in California. That he was a man of high executive ability 
is shown by the fact that during the national Civil War 
he became a major general in the Union Army and later 
governor of Pennsylvania. Geary used federal troops in 
disbanding both the pro-slavery and free-state partisans 
who were engaged in neighborhood war. For this act he 
won the praise of the free-state party and the enmity of the 
pro-slavery party. Pro-slavery leaders complained to the 
President that Geary was favoring the free-state cause, 
Thereupon the President withdrew the use of soldiers from 
the governor. After the soldiers were withdrawn the pro- 
slavery leaders threatened Geary’s life. Unable to protect 
himself Geary resigned. He had, however, brought a start 
toward peace to Kansas and during his administration the 
free-state settlers rushed into the territory in such numbers 
that they soon outnumbered the pro-slavery party as they 
were to prove in the elections in the fall of 1857. 

The fourth Kansas governor was Robert J. Walker, of 
Mississippi, who had served his state as United States sen- 
ator and had been secretary of the treasury in the cabinet 
of President Polk, where Buchanan had served as secretary 
of state. Walker accepted the governorship at the urgent 
request of his associate and friend, James Buchanan, who 
became President in 1857. Walker had been a slaveholder 
in Mississippi but believed’in gradual emancipation. He was 
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KANSAS AS A TERRITORY 


by birth a Pennsylvanian and had 
married the grandniece of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

But even the friend of the Presi- 
dent could not give satisfaction. In 
October, 1857, came the election of 
the second territorial legislature. 
Governor Walker was determined 
that the voting should be fairly con- 
ducted and sent federal troops to 

safeguard the polls against invasions 
of Border Rufhans. The free-state 
settlers went to the polls in high 
Gov. Rost. J. WALKER hopes, believing they could win. 
rk oe peer Bre Imagine their disappointment when 
under his administra- the returns showed that the pro-slav- 
tron. — ery party had again won the election 
in both houses of the legislature. Governor Walker, after 
inspecting the election returns, found that the judges at 
Oxford Precinct, in Johnson County, where there was a 
hamlet of only six houses, had counted 1,628 votes for the 
pro-slavery candidates. Similar instances of padded returns 
came from other precincts. Walker threw out the fraudu- 
lent returns, thereby causing the defeat of his own party 
and the election of a majority of the free-state candidates. 
This gave control of the territorial legislature to the free- 
state party. Walker was bitterly assailed by members of 
the pro-slavery party. Eventually, when he learned that his 
friend, the President, would no longer support him, he 
resigned as governor. , 
Fifth in the list of governors was James W. Denver, a 
Virginian by birth, who also had resided in Ohio, Missouri, 
and California, having represented California in Congress. 
He had also been commissioner of Indian affairs. Buchanan 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


free-state party controlled the legislature when Denver was 
governor. It repealed the obnoxious slave code and appointed 
free-state men as county officers. During Denver’s admin- 
istration the border war raged along the Missouri-Kansas 
border in southeast Kansas and the Marais des Cygnes 
massacre occurred. The event that marks Denver’s admin- 
istration was the gold rush to the Rocky Mountains of what 
we now call Colorado, but which were then in western 
Kansas. Denver was founded and named in honor of the 
governor during his administration. Late in 1858 Denver 
resigned to become again Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Samuel Medary, the sixth governor, was an Ohio editor 
prominent in politics. It was he who, at the request of 
Andrew Jackson, nominated James K. Polk as president. 
Medary was the last territorial governor of Kansas. He 
also had been the last territorial governor of Minnesota. 

Five men served as secretary of state of Kansas and, 
during the absence of the governor from the territory, each 
served as acting governor. They were: Daniel Woodson of 
Virginia; Frederick P. Stanton, of Tennessee, who had 
served that state ten years in Congress and voted for the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill; James W. Denver who served both 
as secretary of state and governor; Hugh S. Walsh, of 
Alabama; and George M. Beebe, a native of New York, but 
a citizen of Kansas and a member of the territorial legis- 
lature at the time of his appointment. Beebe became acting 
governor in December, 1860, when Medary resigned as 
governor, and was the last acting governor of Kansas. He 
served until February 9, 1861, when the new state govern- 
ment was organized. 

The following table shows dates of service of the gov- 
ernors and the secretaries of state: 


Governors 


e Terms. 
Andrew H. Reeder... July 7, 1854, to August 16, 1855 
Wilson Shannon__..__.._..... September 7, 1855, to August 18, 1856 
Je Ws GOA September 9, 1856, to March 12, 1857 
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STRIVING FOR STATEHOOD 


Ranore Whiners refeced ty May 27, 1857, to December 17, 1857 


James W.) Denvernauicic..tise.. May 12, 1858, to October 10, 1858 
Samuel Medary.............. December 18, 1858, to December 17, 1860 
d ‘ 
Secretaries of State Terms 
Danie wW osdsomeuwlon 200 f June 29, 1854, to April 16, 1857 
Frederick P. Stanton... April 16, 1857, to December 21, 1857 
Jamies, VW stGnver. 2)... Foo. December 21, 1857, to May 12, 1858 
FEV) AGN a Nn se May 12, 1858, to June 16, 1860 
Cree GCC .e oe, July 1, 1860, to February 9, 1861 


Chapter II: Striving for Statehood 


When the territory of Kansas was formed, it was under- 
stood that Congress would admit it into the Union as a state 
as soon as the people were ready to govern themselves. 
Before a territory can apply to Congress for statehood, the 
people must write and adopt rules of government. Such 
rules are called a constitution. 

The free-state people took the first step in 1855 to write 
a constitution, when the party leaders called a convention 
to meet at Topeka. The constitution written there is called 
the Topeka Constitution. It provided that Kansas should 
be a free state. The convention called for an election to be 
held in the various counties to vote on the constitution. 
The pro-slavery citizens refused to vote because they had > 
not had a part in writing the constitution. The free-state 
citizens voted for it and it was adopted. | 

When the constitution was brought to Congress, the 
House of Representatives, by a majority of two, voted to 
admit Kansas as a state. But when the bill came to the 
Senate, Stephen A. Douglas, author of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, objected that the Topeka Constitution was the work of 
only one party in Kansas and not that of all the people. 
This, he said, was contrary to Squatter Sovereignty. The 
Senate therefore refused to admit Kansas. 

Next the “bogus” legislature in 1857 called for the 
election of delegates to a Constitutional Convention. The 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


-free-state citizens refused to vote, partly because the legis- 


lature did not provide for the people to vote in fifteen 
counties where the free-state citizens were most numerous. 
The pro-slavery citizens therefore chose the delegates, 


who met at ged ae and there wrote the Lecompton 


Constitution. 


The calling of fit feast beate Convention was the last 
important act of the “bogus” Jegislature. As we learned in 
our last chapter a new legislature was elected by the people 
in 1857. Governor Walker saw to it that the election was 
fairly conducted, and the free-state party elected a majority 
of both houses of the legislature. 

While the new members of the legislature were taking 
office, the Lecompton Convention met. John Calhoun, sur- 


From ‘‘Messages and Papers of the Presi- 
dents.’’ as compiled by James D. Richardson 


LECOMPTON CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
Note guns, ax, and whisky jug. 
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STRIVING FOR STATEHOOD 


veyor general of Kansas, was chosen as president of the 
convention. He also was directed to have charge of the 
election, which was to decide if the constitution should be 
adopted by the people. Calhoun had come from the free 
state of Illinois, but he was in favor of making Kansas a 
slave state. | | 

The Lecompton Constitution provided that Kansas 
should be a slave state. Instead of letting the, people vote 
on the whole constitution, the convention provided that 
they should vote only on the article dealing with slavery. 


The delegates prepared two ballots. One ballot read, “For . 


the Constitution with slavery.” The other read, “For the 
Constitution with no slavery.” 

The first ballot meant what it said, that slavery should 
exist in Kansas and that new slaves could be brought from 
other states. The second ballot did not mean what it said. 
The Constitution provided that if a majority of the people 
should vote for the second ballot, then no more slaves could 
be brought into Kansas, but those aly eady here and their 
children should remain slaves. 

This was explained by the Constitution in the following 
words: ; 

“The right of property is before and higher than any con- 
stitutiona!l sanction, and the right of the owner of a slave to 
such slave and its increase is the same and is as _ inviolable 
as the right of the owner of any property whatsoever.” 

In providing for the election on the question of slavery, 
the Lecompton Constitution stated: 

“If a majority of the legal votes cast at said election be in 
favor of the ‘Constitution with no slavery’ then the article 
providing for slavery shall be stricken from the constitution 

. and slavery shall no longer exist in the state of Kansas, 


except that the right of property in slaves now in the territory 
shall in no manner be interfered with.” 


This meant that every citizen had to vote for slavery of 
one kind or another no matter which ballot he cast. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Under the circumstances few of the free-state people 
voted and in the election, December 21, 1857, the Lecompton 
Constitution was adopted “with slavery” by a vote of 6,143 
to 569. The unfairness of the election caused Governor 
Walker to go to Washington to protest to his friend, Presi- 


dent Buchanan. He was joined by Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas, author of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. Douglas had 
opposed the Topeka Constitution because it was the work 
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From lithograph reproduced in Kansas Historical Collection, IX, 344 
> LECOMPTON, TERRITORIAL CAPITAL 


This ts the plan of the city as designed by its promoters. The plan 


was not carried out. 


of only the free-state party. He now opposed the Lecompton 
Constitution because it was the work of only the pro-slavery 
party. The President contended that the free-state people 
had merely thrown their chance away by not voting. He 
insisted on submitting the Lecompton Constitution to Con- 
gress, whereupon Governor Walker, finding that his advice 
was unheeded, perused to serve as governor any longer and 
resigned. 
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STRIVING FOR STATEHOOD 


When Walker left the territory, Frederick P. Stanton, 
secretary of state, became acting governor. Stanton, 
although from the slave state of Tennessee, realized that 
the Lecompton Constitution did not represent the wishes of 
the majority of Kansans. He, therefore, called the newly- 
elected territorial legislature into session to consider the 
matter. The legislature called a second election for Janu- 
ary 4, 1858, at which the entire constitution was submitted 
to the people. The pro-slavery citizens refused to vote at 
the second election, saying that the vote in December had 
been final. With only the free-state people voting, the con- 
stitution was rejected by a vote of 10,288 to 138. The 
President was so greatly displeased because Stanton called 
the legislature into session that he removed him from office, 
replacing him with James W. Denver. 

Governor Denver’s sympathies weré with the oeehaabvally 
party, but he realized that the majority of Kansas people 
were against slavery. Accordingly, he sent a messenger to 
Washington to explain the situation to the President. In 
spite of Denver’s advice the President sent a message to 
Congress on February 2, 1858, urging the admission of 
Kansas as a slave state under the Lecompton Constitution. 

In the meantime exciting events had been happening in 
Kansas. The election for provisional officers to govern 
Kansas, in case of admission as a state, had been held early 
in January under the direction of Surveyor General Calhoun, 
Many of the free-state citizens had taken part in that elec- 
tion, but they contended that it had not been fairly con- 
ducted and that the free-state candidates had been counted 
out so as to give the majority to the pro-slavery candidates. 
They could not, however, prove fraud, because the election 
returns had been made £6 Calhoun and he refused to let 
anybody see them. The free-state leaders believed that if 
they could discover fraud in that election, it would serve 
to discredit the entire Lecompton Convention and Lecomp- 
ton Constitution and prove to Congress that the free-state 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 
people were justified in remaining away from the polls 
when Calhoun was managing an election. 

Accordingly, the territorial legislature appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate. Calhoun could not be summoned 
before the committee because he had gone to Washington 
to report the results of the elections to the President. The 
committee then summoned Calhoun’s chief clerk, L. A. 
McLean, to bring the election returns to Lawrence where 
the committee was-meeting. McLean appeared before the 
committee and testified that Calhoun had taken the returns 
with him to Washington. After giving that testimony he 
returned to his office in Lecompton at midnight and in 
company with another clerk, John Sherrard, took a candle 
box from. his office and buried it under a woodpile in the 
back yard. | 

It happened that an old man, Charlie Torrey, who had 
once been a school teacher in Pennsylvania, but who was 
now a clerk, messenger and janitor in the surveyor gen- 
eral’s office, saw the burial of the candle box. After McLean 
and Sherrard had gone, Torrey removed the woodpile, dug 
up the box and discovered that it contained the missing 
election returns. He reburied the box, replaced the wood 
and the next day notified Sheriff Samuel Walker, who came 
and dug up the missing returns. This was the same Walker 
who had served as a free-state captain and now had became 
sheriff in place of Sam Jones. Walker carried the returns to 
Lawrence where an examination revealed that they had 
been padded to favor the pro-slavery candidates. It also 
revealed that even the vote on the Lecompton Constitution 
had been padded and more than three thousand votes were 
fraudulent. | 

News of the fraud spread over the entire country and 
came to Washington shortly after the President had urged 
Congress to admit Kansas under the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion. Despite the fraud, the senate voted to admit Kansas, 
the vote being thirty-three for admission and twenty-five 
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THE WYANDOTTE CONSTITUTION 


against it in the Senate. The House of Representatives, 
however, voted to refer the constitution back to the voters 
of Kansas for a third time. The Senate agreed to that 
proposition and on August 2, 1858, Kansas had her third 
election on the Lecompton Constitution and rejected it by 
a vote of 11,812 to 1,926. 

Before the third election was held, the territorial legis- 
lature called. for a third. constitutional convention, which 
met at Minneola and adjourned to Leavenworth where the 
delegates wrote the Leavenworth Constitution, providing 
for a free state. Little interest was taken in the Leaven- 
worth Constitution, because the people of Kansas were still 
confronted with the Lecompton Constitution. Besides, Gov- 
ernor Denver contended that the Leavenworth Convention 
was illegally called, because he had not signed the bill 
creating it. The election on the Leavenworth Constitution 
was held May 18, 1858, at which it was adopted by a vote 
of 4,346 to 1,257. Congress, however, did not give the 
Leavenworth Constitution any consideration. 

Three times had Kansas failed to gain statehood. The 
fourth attempt will be described in the next chapter. 


Chapter If: The Wyandotte Constitution 


With the defeat of the Lecompton Constitution and the 
election of a free-state legislature, the pro-slavery party 
lost hope of making Kansas a slave state. Pro-slavery set- 
tlers ceased to come from the South, while the population 
of Northern people increased rapidly. Even Leavenworth 
and Atchison, at first pro-slavery towns, became free-state 
cities. Accordingly on July 5, 1859, when the fourth con- 
stitutional convention met at Wyandotte (now Kansas City, 
Kansas) forty-two of the delegates to the convention were 
natives of free states, four natives of European countries 
and only six of slave states, | 

Delegates were chosen at honestly conducted elections 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


in which all parties participated. Since fourteen of the dele- 
gates were natives of Ohio, which was double the number 
from any other single state, they advocated the use of the 
Ohio State Constitution as a model for Kansas. The. Ohio 
constitution, therefore, served as a model, although some 
provisions were taken from other state constitutions. In 
dividing the state into units, the convention combined the 
old New England township form of government with the 
county government of the original Southern states. In this 
Kansas followed the plan of other Western states. Thus 


the state was apportioned into counties and the counties — 


into townships. 

An article prohibiting eines was adopted without 
debate, the only question raised being that of the time of 
abolition. Eleven delegates voted to abolish slavery twelve 
months after the admission of the state. Such a lapse of 
time would have given slaveholders opportunity to remove 
their slaves from Kansas and sell them in other states. The 
large majority of delegates, hewever, voted for abolition 
of slavery immediately upon gaining statehood. 

Another question of importance dealt with state bound- 
aries. The inhabitants of Nebraska living south of the 
Platte River sent delegates to the convention, petitioning 
that the northern boundary of Kansas be extended north 
to include all of Nebraska south of the Platte River. Their 
plea had strong support in the convention. A second group 
wished to retain the western boundary of the state at the 
summits of the Rocky Mountains, which had been the west- 


ern line for Kansas Territory. The majority of the conven- 


tion, however, contended that a smaller state would be 
easier to govern. They limited the state to its present area. 

The right to vote was conferred on white men alone. 
A group of women, headed by Mrs. C. J. H. Nichols, 
requested the convention to grant the right to vote to white 
women also. Had their plea been accepted, Kansas would 
have been the first woman’s suffrage state. In denying the 
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THE WYANDOTTE CONSTITUTION 


request, the convention contended that voting was solely the 
duty of men. The delegates did, however, guarantee equal 
rights for girls in attendance at tax-supported schools, and 
guaranteed women equal rights with their husbands in their 
property and children. This was in advance of constitu- 
tional provisions for women in’ most of the states at that 
time. r : 

The convention provided for a governor and other state 
officers to be elected by the people of the entire state and 
for a legislature of two houses—-a house of representatives 
and a senate—the members of each house to be elected by 
counties ‘and districts. 

The convention was in session twenty-four days. At its 
conclusion thirty-four delegates voted for the constitution 
and signed it. Five were absent at the time of its approval! 
by the convention. Thirteen voted against it and refused to 
sign for the following reasons: The constitution cut down 
the state boundaries instead of creating a large state; it 
failed to exclude free negroes from residence in the state; it 
excluded citizen Indians from voting. The convention sub- 
mitted the constitution to a vote of the people, who adopted 


‘tt October 4, 1859, by a vote of 10,421 to 5,530. On Decem- 


ber 6 of the same year, provisional state officers and a pro- 
visional state legislature were chosen to be in readiness to 
take office upon admission. Charles Robinson was chosen 
as governor, but it was more than a year before Congress 
finally admitted Kansas. 

Topeka was designated by the convention as the tempor- 
ary capital. Until the time of statehood, the Kansas capital 
had been a matter of much controversy. The first capital, 
as designated by the Kansas-Nebraska Act, was Fort 
Leavenworth, where Governor Reeder took charge of the 
territorial offices in 1854. Shortly thereafter he moved his 
offices to the Shawnee Methodist Mission. Later he pro- 
claimed the town of Pawnee, adjoining Fort Riley, as capital 


and summoned the first territorial legislature to assemble 
; ? 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


there in 1855 in a stone building erected by the Pawnee 
town company. This building served as a capitol for only 
four days, the legislature adjourning over the governor’s 
veto, to Shawnee Methodist Mission, to which they were 
invited by Thomas Johnson, the missionary, who also was 
president of the territorial council. During their session at 


Shawnee Mission, the legislature designated Lecompton as 


Photo trom W. T. Markham 


SHAWNEE MISSION 


It served for atime as the capitol of Kansas. 


permanent capital. Congress voted money for territorial 
buildings and Lecompton became the capital in 1856. The 
free-state party designated a rival capital at Topeka, but 
it was never recognized by the President of the United 
States or by the United States Courts. In 1858, following 
the. victory of the free-state party in the legislative elec- 
tions of the autumn before, the legislature tried to remove 
the capital from Lecompton. It voted to make the village of 
Minneola in Franklin County the capital. This was vetoed 
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Photo from Ida M. Grammer 
PAWNEE CAPITOL 


This stone building was erected in 1855 as the capitol of Kansas and 

here Governor Reeder assembled the first territorial legislature, which 

soon adjourned to Shawnee Mission. The building still stands on the 

Fort Riley Military Reservation. The roof, windows and doors have 
been restored. 


by Governor Denver and passed over his veto, but it was 
ruled illegal by the United States attorney general. Lecomp- 
ton, therefore, remained the executive capital, although, 
commencing with 1858, each legislature, after meeting at 
Lecompton in response to the call of the governor, adjotirned 
to Lawrence. With the coming of statehood, Topeka became 
temporary capital February 9, 1861, and became permanent 
capital by a vote of the people at an election in November 
of the same year. 

The Wyandotte convention did its work so well that the 
Constitution is still serving Kansas after eighty-two years. 
The main text remains unchanged, although amendments 
have been added to it. Among the important amendments 
was one granting the right to vote to women. It was 
adopted in 1912. | 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Chapter IV: To the Stars 


Although Kansas voted for the Wyandotte Constitution 
in December, 1859, fourteen months were lost before Con- 


-gress admitted her as a state. The House of Representa- 


tives voted in April, 1860, to admit her, but the Senate, 
under the influence of the pro-slavery leaders, refused. 


In the meantime the Republican party nominated Abra- 
ham Lincoln for President with a pledge that Kansas should 
be admitted as a free state. In New York City a Lincoln 
parade was held. One of the floats in the parade carried 
thirty-four girls. Thirty-three girls were dressed in white 
to represent the states. The thirty-fourth was dressed in 


black to represent Kansas, which was denied admission as a 
state. 


To oppose Lincoln, the majority of the Democrats nom- 
inated Stephen A. Douglas, author of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill. The pro-slavery Democrats, however, were angry at 
Douglas because he had opposed admission of Kansas under 
the Lecompton Constitution. The pro-slavery Democrats, 
therefore, nominated John C. Breckenridge. Had the Demo- 
crats remained united they would have had more votes than 
the Republicans. By dividing the party, they insured the 
election of Lincoln. Breckenridge received 849,781 votes, 
Douglas 1,376,957, Lincoln 1,866,456. 


The news of Lincoln’s election caused eleven southern 
states to withdraw from the Union and set up a separate 
nation. Lincoln did not take his office as President until 
March 4, 1861, and most of the southern states left the 
Union before that time. As each state withdrew, her sen- 
ators and representatives resigned their seats in Congress. 
This reduced the number in the senate who opposed the 
admission of Kansas. On January 21, Jefferson Davis 
resigned when he heard that his state of Mississippi had 
withdrawn from the Union. He had scarcely left the senate 
floor before Senator Seward of New York was on his feet 
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TO THE STARS 


moving to take up the Kansas Bill. It was taken up and, 
since so many southern senators had withdrawn, it was 
passed and sent to President Buchanan. The President 
signed the bill on January 29, 1861, and it became a law. 
News of the President’s act was telegraphed to the 
Leavenworth Conservative, a daily newspaper founded only 
the day before by D. W. Wilder and D. R. Anthony. There 
were no telegraph offices in Kansas except at Leavenworth 


and Atchison, and the Conservative was first to print the | 


great news. No sooner was the paper off the press than 
Anthony saddled a horse, stuffed the saddlebags with copies 
of the paper and set out by horseback for Lawrence, where 
the territorial legislature was in session. Travel was slow, 
for a snow had fallen and it was nine o’clock that night 
before Anthony tied his mount at the hitching post of the 
Eldridge House, a hotel where most of the members of the 
legislature boarded. Shouts of gladness greeted the mes- 
senger as he distributed the newspapers. 

Quickly the news sped through Lawrence. Houses were 


lighted, doors were thrown open, people rushed out in the: 


streets to gather at the public buildings and to light bon- 
fires. Along toward midnight a party came from Captain 
Bickerton’s farm, where Old Sacramento had been stored. 
They wheeled the gun through the snow and parked it for 
action. One of the gunners rammed home a charge of 
powder, wadded it solidly in the barrel and another gunner 
‘touched a match to the vent. Old Sacramento responded 
with a deep-voiced roar. More powder was rammed home 
and again Old Sacramento bellowed. There was little sleep- 
ing in Lawrence that night. Bonfires blazed, church bells 
pealed, men and women sang and shouted, while through 
the night Old Sacramento thundered forth a hundred guns 
to herald the birth of a new star. In Topeka and other cities 
similar celebrations greeted the news of statehood. 

As a new state is added to the Union, a star is added to 
the field of blue on the American flag. Such a flag with a 
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ORGANIZATION OF COUNTIES 


bright new star was on hand on the succeeding Washing- 
ton’s birthday at Independence Hall in Philadelphia when 
Uincoln stopped there on his way to his inaugural at Wash- 
ington. And it was the hand of Lincoln that hoisted to the 
mast of Independence Hal] the first flag to fly the thirty- 
fourth star. 

The difficulties Kansas encountered in gaining the stars 
suggested to John J. Ingalls, secretary of the first Kansas 
state senate, the Latin motto, “Ad Astra per Aspera,”’ 
meaning, “T’o the Stars through Difficulties.” At his sug- 
gestion that motto was placed on the Kansas seal. All 
official documents of state must bear the imprint of the seal 
to certify that the document is genuine. It is used many 
times every year by the state officers after signing their 
names to official papers. 

Charles Robinson, who had been elected governor under 
the Wyandotte Constitution, took the oath of office as gov- 
ernor before the city clerk at Lawrence on February 9, 1861. 
He then went to Topeka and called the legislature to meet 
in March. - 


Chapter V: Organization of Counties 


The Wyandotte Constitution provided for the division of. 
Kansas into counties; but even before the constitution was 
written, the territorial legislature formed counties. The 
first thirty-six counties were mapped by the “bogus”’ legis- 
lature in 1855. Today a few of those counties retain their 
original borders and a number retain the same names, there- 
by keeping alive the memory of some of the distinguished 
pro-slavery leaders. 

As Kansas continued to gain in aici new counties 
were added, the last ones to be organized being Grant and 
Wallace counties in 1888. At that time Kansas had one hun- 
dred and six counties; but in 1892 the number was reduced 
to the present total of one hundred and five, when the legis- 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


lature annexed Garfield County to Finney. The northeast 
quadrangle of Finney County was the former Garfield 
County. 
Much of the history of Kansas will be revealed by a 
study of the origin of county names. The sources of names 
will be shown on the accompanying table. 


Indian Names 


Chautauqua........ For Chautauqua County, New York, which in 
a / turn was of Indian origin. 

Cherokee... _... Indian tribe. : 

CSP On es 2. Indian tribe. 

Comanene 4 oc..:, Indian tribe. 

HOT W ieee cy oh Indian tribe. 

Nigiri oc Indian tribe. 

Waemaia. 2.2.3.2 Indian name for Nemaha River. 

Neosho....... ae Indian name for Neosho River. 

DEA Wat nay Indian tribe. 

LISA VE Moet Osage River, in turn named for Indian tribe. 

Pawnee 5 Pawnee River, in turn named for Indian tribe. 

Pottawatomie.....Indian tribe. 

Repu... -.....1 Republican River, in turn named for Pawnee 

Republican Indians. 

Shawnee... Indian tribe. 

W abaunsee.......... Pottawatomie chief, meaning Dawn of Day. 

Wichita lc. os Indian tribe. | 


Wyandotte.......... Indian tribe. 


River Names, in Addition to Indian Names 


Ee eee Elk River. 

Liahette... cic. £ Labette Creek, named for Pierre Labette, early 
day French resident. 

ainesa. tee Saline River. 


Names Given by First Territorial Legislature 
Mdlavinotin ..... 4 William S. Allen, U. S. Senator from Ohio. 
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ORGANIZATION OF COUNTIES . 


Anderson............ Joseph C. Anderson, member of first territorial 
legislature. 
ACOMISOMON. on ._. David R. Atchison, U. S. Senator from Missouri 


who voted for Kansas-Nebraska Bill, strong pro- 
slavery advocate. Credited with having sug- 
gested the name Kansas to Senator Douglas who 
gave Kansas its name in the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill. 

ON. Bourbon County, Kentucky, in turn named for 
the Bourbon kings of France because they aided 
America in the Revolutionary War. 


po5 Si, lle eo ee O. H. Browne, member first territorial legisla- 
ture. The E was dropped from the name through 

. a clerical error. 
Bablerias...o: Andrew P. Butler, U. S. Senator from South 
Carolina. Pro-slavery leader, voted for Kansas- 

Nebraska Bill. 
Cee yy oa A. M. Coffey, member first territorial legislature. 


Denia Alexander W. Doniphan, colonel first Missouri 

volunteers in Mexican War. A pro-slavery advo- 
cate. 

Douglas 2... oe. Stephen A. Douglas, U. S. Senator from IHinois, 
author of Kansas-Nebraska Bill. ; 

Pyankitiess oe Benjamin Franklin. 

Greenwood.......... Alfred B. Greenwood, commissioner of Indian 
affairs. 

Jelrersen. Thomas Jefferson. 

JOnTISOt aes as. Thomas Johnson, pioneer Methodist missionary, 


president of council of first legislature. 


Leavenworth... Fort Leavenworth, in turn named for Col. Henry 
Leavenworth. 


DANY rrr, Lewis F. Linn, U.S. Senator from Missouri 
ESN oa Vey 6 ty cette ote, © General Francis Marion of Revolutionary War. 
WaT Sialic ates Francis J. Marshall, ferryman at California Trail 


crossing of the Blue River. Member of the first 
territorial] legislature. 


RaIOv 2 eee Fort Riley, in turn named for Gen. Bennett Riley. 
Washington........ George Washington. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 
Wilson 
Scott in 18438. 


_.......Daniel Woodson, first. secretary of state of 
Kansas Territory. 


Woodson 


-Named by Later Territorial Legislatures 


voted against Kansas-Nebraska Bill. Later secre- 
tary of treasury and chief justice of U. S. 
| Supreme Court. 

ah nF Henry Clay, author of Missouri Compromise. 

Dickinson........12: Daniel 8S. Dickinson, U. S. Senator from New 

York. 
| Andrew Jackson. Had been named Calhoun by 
first legislature, honoring John Calhoun, sur- 
veyor general of Kansas and strong pro-slavery 
advocate. 

Miers 00. ee Thomas Morris, U. 8. Senator from Ohio. This 
had been named Wise by first legislature, honor- 
ing Governor Wise of Virginia, pro-slavery 
“advocate. ; 


Names Honoring Free-State Martyrs 
boi:h a0.) een ous Thomas W. Barber, free-state partisan killed in 
Wakarusa War. 


Peete William Phillips, killed at Leavenworth for 
refusal to leave Kansas, when ordered to do so by 
pro-slavery partisans. 


-Phillips 


Names Honoring Civil War Veterans 
Si aiky ee Charles F. Clark, captain Sixth Kansas, mor- 
. tally wounded. 


Peers eeu W, F. Cloud, colonel of Second. Kansas Cavalry. 


EM Matthew Cowley, first lieutenant, Ninth Kansas, 
mortally wounded. 


Crawtord.......4. samuel J. Crawford, major Second Kansas Cav- 


alry, and colonel Second Kansas Colored Infantry. 
Later governor. 
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ORGANIZATION OF COUNTIES 


Piuetiet Guha George Ellis, first lieutenant, Twelfth Kansas, ; 


killed at Battle of Jenkins Ferry. 


ae Fort Ellsworth, named in turn for Allen Ells- 


worth, first lieutenant, Seventh Iowa. 


Finney... Seen David W. Finney, private of Indiana regiment, 


later came to Kansas and became lieutenant gov- 
ernor. 


VS SUP alae James H. Ford, colonel Second Colorado. 
12a aan eee Gen. John W. Geary, also territorial governor of . 


' Kansas. County originally named Davis by first 
territorial legislature for Jefferson Davis, pro- 


slavery advocate and president of Southern Con- 
federacy. 


Sk ee Grenville L. Gove, ee Eleventh Kansas, mor- 


tally wounded. 


en John L. Graham, captain Eighth Kansas, killed 


at battle of Chickamauga. 


62 Sl eee U.S. Grant, general and president. 


Sena ioge is) Marion Harper, sergeant, Second Kansas, mor- 
tally wounded. . 

Harvey...............James M. Harvey, captain Tenth Kansas, later 
governor.. 


hep Amos Hodgeman, captain Seventh Kansas, mor- 


tally wounded. 


Lech porate atte Lewis R. Jewell, colonel Sixth Kansas, mortally 


wounded. 


PONG gs coos Gen. Phillip Kearny. 
tian et .-.Gen. John A. Logan. 
BUMEB. «on pe cone Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, killed at Battle of Wil- 


son’s Creek, while leading Kansas troops into 
action. County originally named Breckinridge by 
first territorial legislature for prominent pro- 
slavery leader from Kentucky. 

Gen. James B. McPherson, killed at Battle of 
Atlanta. 

Gen. George G. Meade. 

William D. Mitchell, private, Second Kansas. 
Captain Second Kentucky, killed in action. 

Noah V. Ness, corporal Seventh Kansas, mor- 
tally wounded. 
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- FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


} pif semua sai Orloff Norton, captain Fifteenth Kansas, killed 
at Battle of Cane Hill. : 
“Osborne... Vincent B. Osborne, private Second Kansas, 
severely wounded. 
pp 4 Sop lead Caleb Pratt, second lieutenant, Second Kansas, 
killed at Battle of Wilson’s Creek. -- 
Hawes Gen. John A. Rawlins, later secretary of war. 
| 2 ep ee aaa Gen. Jesse L. Reno, killed at battle of South 
) ~ Mountain. 
RiGee... oe ae Gen. Samuel A. Rice, killed at Battle of Jenkins 
Ferry. 
ROOKS. Babheessts S John C. Rooks, ONS Eleventh Kansas, mor- 
. tally wounded at Battle of Prairie Grove. 
Misti 2 ono Alexander Rush, colonel Second Kansas Colored 
Infantry, killed at battle of Jenkins Ferry. 
yates) eer ac. Avrah P. Russell, captain Second Kansas Cav- 
: alry, mortally wounded at Battle of Prairie 
. Grove. 
elie! Oe, Ohtty, Cid aia aeaae Winfield Scott, officer in War of 1812, Mexican 
War and Civil War. 
pedgwick.......2.... Gen. John Sedgwick, killed at Spottsylvania. 
Sheridan....:.... Gen. Phillip A. Sheridan. 
PORTANT Se sn Gen. William T. Sherman. 
Fa gh ch 4 Renn eae J. Nelson Smith, Second Colorado, killed at the 
Battle of the Little Blue. 
DLAOrd oe. ou... Lewis Stafford, captain First Kansas, killed at 
Battle of Young’s Point. 
LOMAS se ek, Gen. George H. Thomas. 
eC Owe Edward D. Trego, captain Eighth Kansas, kal led 
at Battle of Chickamauga. 
VV 2 Le ee Gen. William H. L. Wallace, mortally wounded 


at Battle of Shiloh. 


Named for Other Distinguished Americans 


Barton jv tie] Clara Barton, famous Civil War nurse, founder 
of American Red Cross. Only county named for 
a Woman, 

46/22 Ty EI Commodore Stephen Decatur. 
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ORGANIZATION OF COUNTIES 


Greeley ates Boma ts _Horace Greeley, editor of New York Tribune, 
which championed freedom for Kansas. 

Harmison a Alexander Hamilton. 

rE ise. Reine President Abraham Lincoln. 


‘ 


Montgomery....... Gen. Richard Montgomery, killed at Battle of 
| Quebec in Revolutionary War. 
RECO Tek ce ace: Oliver P. Morton, U. 8. Senator from Indiana. 
le aa William H. Seward, U. S. Senator from New 
York, champion of freedom for Kansas, later 
U.S. seeretary of state. 


Stanton. =. Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of war. 

Sievens.. Thaddeus Stevens, Pennsylvania Congressman, 
, opponent of slavery. " 

Summner.......... .....Charles Sumner, U. 8S. Senator from Massa- 


chusetts, champion of freedom for Kansas. 


‘Named for Distinguished Kansans 


MOWeeGs on. W. C. and R. E. Edwards, western Kansas pilo- 
neers, who built first brick building in Kinsley. 

Chee Alfred Gray, first secretary Kansas State Board 

of Agriculture. 

Haskell 220 3h Dudley C.*Haskell, member of Congress from 
Kansas. . 

Koopman it be Samuel A. Kingman, chief justice State Supreme 
Court. 

Lang, 34:4. *......James Lane, free state partisan, U. 8. Senator 


from Kansas. 


Counties are created by act of the legislature, which 
marks the county boundaries and gives each county its 
name. The naming of the county is usually done in advance 
of settlement. As soon as a county has six hundred inhabi- 
tants, the citizens may organize a government, elect officers 
and select a county seat. Since many of the counties were 
mapped by the legislature at a time when they were remote 
from settlement, swindlers were enabled on several occa- 
sions to perpetrate fraudulent organizations, the most 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


notorious frauds taking place in Barber, Harper, Comanche, 


Ford and Ness counties. ; 

The details of the fraudulent organization of Harper 
County have been preserved, because.one of the three men 
helping in the organization later revealed the facts. He, 
with two other men, entered Harper County in 1873 when 
the sole inhabitants were a few roving buffalo hunters. The 
three men built a log cabin on the banks of Bluff Creek, 
naming the cabin Bluff City, after which they set up a row 
of buffalo skulls against the walls of the cabin and gave 
each skull a name. They then elected the skulls to the vari- 
ous county offices. As proof that there were six hundred 
inhabitants in the county, the swindlers wrote six hundred 
different names in a register, took the register to Topeka 
and swore that the names were of bona fide settlers hving 


in the county. Upon this representation the organization 


of the county was approved by the state officers. 

Next the swindlers held an election to vote $40,000 in 
bonds for building a courthouse and for other purposes. 
They sold the bonds in St. Louis for $80,000, divided the 
money and disappeared. It was not until 1878 that Harper 
County was legally organized by actual settlers, who even- 
tually paid the illegal bonds. 

Another cause of trouble in the organization of counties 
was the rivalry of various towns seeking to have the county 
seat. One of the earliest rivalries was between Leavenworth 
and Kickapoo for the county seat of Leavenworth County. 
In Linn County, the first county seat was at Paris. Later 
the voters awarded the county seat to Mound City. Paris, 
however, refused to surrender the county records and they 
were forcibly seized by armed citizens of Mound City. 

In Southwest Kansas the rivalry between towns for the 
location of the county seat resulted in bloody feuds. In 
Hamilton County, three towns — Syracuse, Hartland and 
Coolidge — all claimed to be county seat and each had its 
own set of officials. This condition lasted for two years 
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AN i ha TION OF COUNTIES 


ae Syracuse finally won the dispute. In Wichita County 
the quarrel between Leoti and Coronado became so bitter 
that a battle was, fought in the Coronado streets in 1887 in 
which two Leoti men were killed and five wounded. In Gray 
County Ingalls and Cimarron were the contestants. In a 
battle for possession of the county records at Cimarron, one 
man was killed. The state militia finally was sent to restore 
order. 

Most prolonged of the county seat feuds was that 
between Hugoton and Woodsdale in Stevens County, which 
was organized in 1886. Woodsdale was named for its 
founder, Sam N. Wood, who will be remembered as a free- 
state partisan during the Border War. Hugoton eventually 
won the election, but the feud continued until five men had 
been killed. The last to be slain was Wood, who was shot 
down at the door of a church at Hugoton, where he had 
gone to attend a session of cour b, held in the church, in 
1891. 

One county seat contest resulted in the loss of a county. 
This was Garfield County which chose Ravanna as county 
seat in 1887. After that Ravanna grew rapidly. Fine stone 
houses were built. The people erected a two-story school 
house and a $10,000 court house. The town of Eminence, 
which had lost the county seat election, charged that the 
votes had not been fairly counted. The Kansas Supreme - 


~ Court ruled in favor of Eminence and the county seat was 


moved there. 


The victory of Eminence was short lived. Some of the 
Ravanna citizens brought suit to show that Garfield County 
was too small to be a county. The Constitution says that 
a county must have not less than 432 square miles. A sur- 
vey showed that it lacked the required area and the county 
was united with Finney County. The large block of land 
that bulges out from the northeast corner of the present 
Finney County was the former Garfield County. With the 
loss of the county seat, both Eminence and Ravanna grew 
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RUIN IN A GHOST TOWN 
The old court house at Revanna as it appears today. 


smaller. Houses were moved away and torn down until both 
towns ceased to exist as towns. wie: 

The ruins of the stone buildings at Ravanna may still 
be seen. The stone school house was used for school pur- 
poses for almost half a century. During much of this time, 
only one room was used as a school. The town was named 
in the first place for Ravenna, Ohio, but the town clerk 
made an error and spelled it Ravanna, and so it continued 
to be spelled that way. 

One of the last county seat contests was in Haskell 
County. There the original county seat was Santa Fe, which 
was chosen over Ivanhoe in 1887. Santa Fe grew rapidly 
after being made the county seat. The town voted money 
to build a flour mill, but the mill was not a great success, 
because the nearest railroad was at Garden City. Coal to 
run the engines at the mill had to be hauled in wagons from 
Garden City and the flour had to be hauled to the railroad. 

A town without a railroad is at a great disadvantage. 
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ORGANIZATION OF COUNTIES 


Farmers take their wheat and other products to a railroad 
town for shipment and usually stop there to buy goods from 
the stores. But Garden City was so far away that the farm- 
ers continued to trade at Santa Fe, except when they hauled 
wheat and other products to market. Sometimes, when the 
price of wheat was low, the farmers complained that it 
hardly paid to haul their grain to market. 


The county voted bonds for a railroad at one time, but | 


it was not built. Three times were railroads planned with- 
out any results. It was not until 1912 that the Santa Fe 
Railroad built a line from Dodge City to Elkhart, which 
passed through Haskell County. Unfortunately for the town 
of Santa Fe, the railroad passed seven miles to the south. 
Two new towns, Sublette and Satanta, sprang up on the 
railroad. Farmers came there to ship their products and to 
trade, so that Santa Fe lost much of its business. Merchants 
moved from Santa Fe to the new towns, taking their houses 
and stores with them. 

By 1920 Sublette had grown so much larger than Santa 
Fe that it demanded a new election on the matter of the 
county seat. In this election Sublette won. Six years later 
Santa Fe was turned back into farm land. When a town 
ceases to be, it is called a ghost town. Santa Fe is only one 
of many ghost towns that can be found on old Kansas maps. 

Ulysses, county seat of Grant County, was founded in 
1888, when the county was organized. It was chosen by the 
people as county seat over Cincinnatus. Before the election 
Ulysses had voted large sums of money for a court house, 
a school and for a waterworks. They voted $36,000 for 
waterworks which were not built, although workmen came 
to the town and lived there for some time. The Cincinnatus 
people charged that the $36,000 in bonds were voted merely 
to bring in people who would vote for Ulysses as county 
seat. 

For a time Ulysses grew rapidly after winning the 
county seat. Then came years of crop failure. The farmers 
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ONE STORE REMAINS 


The town of Busby in Elk County dwindled and almost disappeared 

when the railroad passed it by. One store remains and still does a 

good business. This store has been managed by the same family since 
1875. 


moved away and the town also lost its population until at 
one time only forty people lived there. They could not pay 
the debt or the interest on it. By 1908, when the debts came 
due, the bonds and interest amounted to almost $100,000. 
In the meantime the cattle business in Grant County was 
good and Ulysses grew once more. The new citizens knew 
nothing about the debt and when the bondholders tried to 


collect the $100,000, the people refused to pay. The bond- - 


holders got an order from the court to give them the houses 
in the town. Before this could be done the Ulysses people 


put their houses on rollers and moved them three miles 


across the prairie where they founded a new town, which 
they named New Ulysses. It took two days to move the 
town. When visitors came, the people held them prisoner 
until the houses and stores were moved away. 


Nothing was left for the bondholders but vacant lots 
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and a few old buildings, including the court house. Old 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Ulysses became a ghost town. After a time the people of 
New Ulysses changed the name of their town to Ulysses. 
At a new election it was made the county seat. 


Today the counties of Southwest Kansas are inhabited . 
by such law-abiding and peaceful inhabitants that visitors 


wonder that men should ever have killed each other over 
such a question as the location of a county seat. 


ho 


Suggestions for Further Activity and Study 


Give reason why Kansas had so many governors during the 
territorial period. 


What are the qualifications for voting in Kansas at the 
present time? What were the qualifications for Se in 
the terr itorial period? 


How did the provision of the Lecompton Constitution violate 


the principle of permitting the people of the territory to 


decide whether or not slavery should exist in Kansas? 


Which of the proposals regarding slavery submitted by dele- 
gates to the Wyandotte Convention do you consider as most 
nearly fair to all concerned? Give reasons for your answer. 


. When was your county organized? When was the county 


seat selected? What cities were in the contest for county 
seat? Had any of these cities served as county seat? 


How did your county get its name? 


Give reasons why you believe the delegates to the Wyandotte 
Constitutional Convention did or did not make a wise deci- 
sion in fixing the boundaries for the State of Kansas. 


Have any towns in your county disappeared? Where wer 
they located? What factors caused them to decline? 
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UNIT VI 


Kansas and National Defense 


Chapter I: National Civil War 


| Te KANSAS people love peace. 
They suffered so greatly in the Border War that they knew 
the horrors of battle. Unfortunately, since Kansas has been 
a state, the United States has engaged in four foreign wars 
and one war within our own country, and the Kansas people 
have always done their share in helping the nation to defend 
itself. 
No other state entered the Union amid such difficulty as 
did Kansas. As has been shown, Kansas was admitted as a 


state January 29, 1861. Governor Robinson took the oath of | 


office the following February 9. In March the legislature 
met and the new officers were busy establishing the new 
state. 

But while Kansas was in the midst of this work, Abra- 
ham Lincoln became President on March 4. Eleven states 
had left the Union and set up a separate government called 
the Confederate States. To prevent the Confederates from 
leaving the Union, Lincoln issued a call on April 15 for an 
army. News of Lincoln’s call for soldiers was carried to all 
parts of the state by swift riding horsemen. The next day 
Samuel Walker responded with the first company of men. 
Other companies were formed soon after, and in a few days 
Governor Robinson was offering the President more soldiers 
than he had asked Kansas to supply. 

The need for soldiers was very great. Enemies lurked 
on all sides of Kansas. To the east was Missouri, half Union 
and half Confederate. The western half of that state was 
for joining the South and the population of western Mis- 
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NATIONAL CIVIL WAR 

souri was four times that of all of Kansas. To the south 
were 75,000 civilized Indians who helped the Confederacy. 
On the west were the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas and 
Comanches and along the Platte were armies of the Sioux. 
Kansas had to hold open the Santa Fe, California and 
Smoky Hill trails, beat off savage and civilized Indians, 
help keep Missouri in the Union, and at the same time help 
fill Lincoln’s armies in the South. 

The fighting quality of Kansas troops was soon proved 
August 10, 1861, at the battle of Wilson’s Creek, Missouri, 
where five thousand Union troops fought thirteen thousand 
Confederates. T'wo Kansas regiments served there. They 
went into battle singing and, although one regiment lost 
forty-four per cent in killed or wounded, the Kansans held. 
the field until the Union commander, Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, 
was killed and his successor ordered a retreat. Later, Kansas 
troops had the satisfaction 
of helping remove Confed- 
erate troops from Missouri. 

Bandits took advantage 
of the lack of men in Kan- 
sas. The most notorious of 
them was William Quantrill, 
a one time Kansan, who 
had lived in various Kansas 
communities, but had fled 
to escape punishment for 
robbery. Late in 1860 he 
had won the confidence 
of three Atchison County 
youths whom he had_ in- 
duced to -go with him to. 
Missouri to free slaves. 

NATHANIEL LYon There he betrayed his com- 
Leading charge of Kansas. troops panions to-the slavehold- 


at Wlson’s Creek shortly before he 
ee Siac : ers, and they were killed, 
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Sketched by artist, for Harper’s Weekly 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Quantrill himself killing one of them as he lay wounded 
and helpless. For his betrayal Quantrill received one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in money and a saddle horse. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War Quantrill organized a guerilla 
gang. Among his followers were the Youngers, Yeagers and 
Frank and Jesse James, all of whom later became notorious 
bank robbers. Quantrill’s band raided Kansas as far west 
as Council Grove. His men burned Olathe and smaller towns. 
When pursued they fled to the Sni Hills east of Kansas City. 

Most savage and cowardly of Quantrill’s acts was his 
raid on the unprotected town of Lawrence August 21, 1863, 
at a time when most of the able-bodied men of that place 
were serving in the Union Army. At the head of two hun- 


-dred and ninety-four guerillas he rode all night from Mis- 


souri, arriving at Lawrence shortly before sunrise. On the 
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Sketehed by artist for HMarper’s Wee 


kiy, who was sent to spot immedi- 
ately 


ti 


after raid and made his drawing from descriptions of survivors 
2 > ry 
QUANTRILL’S RAID 


Massacre of unarmed and defenseless citizens at Lawrence. 
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‘NATIONAL CIVIL WAR 


outskirts of town the guerillas met fifteen-year-old Hoffman 
Collamore, son.of the mayor. The boy was riding a pony, 


having risen before breakfast to ride to a farm. He realized 


that the uncouth strangers had evil plans of some sort and 


bravely declined to give them any information. Angered 


at his stubborn refusal, the guerillas fired at him. The pony 
was killed and the boy was wounded. He pretended to be 
dead until the riders passed on and thus escaped. 

Into Lawrence rode the inhuman horsemen, awakening 
the sleeping citizens by yells and gunfire. Their first attack 
was on a camp of unarmed recruits for the army. After 
them galloped the horsemen killing as many as they could 
overtake. Next the bandits killed men of the town who were 
not in the army because of age or disability. They looted and 
burned homes and stores. Thev destroyed the Eldridge 
House, a hotel which had replaced the Free-State Hotel. At 
last they tired of their work and rode away, leaving one 
hundred and fifty Lawrence men dead and others wounded. 
Among the dead was E. P. Fitch, first schoolmaster of Law- 
rence, who, when Quantrill had lived at Lawrence, had lent 
him books and otherwise had befriended him. Even the 
unschooled Indians were no worse than Quantrill. His ruth- 
lessness shocked the civilized world. 

After the raid, Quantrill’s men rode back to the fast- 
nesses of the Sni Hills. But for once they had gone too 
far. Union cavalrymen rode to harry them out of the hills; 
and, as those soldiers hunted, they came from time to time 
upon men carrying goods stolen from the homes and stores 
of Lawrence. In every case when the possession of stolen 
goods indicated the bearer must have participated in the 
raid, the soldiers took summary action and killed the pris- 
oners without formal trial. This was done because Quan- 
trill’s men were not soldiers of the Confederacy. They were 
mere bandits, using the war as an excuse for robbery. One 
soldier who participated in the slaying of the guerillas 
wrote, years later, that one hundred of Quantrill’s men were 
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Sketched on spot by artist for Harper’s Weekly 


LAWRENCE AFTER QUANTRILL’S RAID 


slain by the avengers. Quantrill escaped from the Sni Hills 
only to be killed later in Kentucky. 


The climax of the Civil War, as far as Kansas was con- 


Confederate army from Arkansas into central Missouri 
then turned towards Kansas. A small force of Union sol- 
diers could do little more than delay the march. Day by day, 
Price drove the Unions back, nearer and nearer to the Kar- 
sas state line at Kansas City. It was reported that Price 
intended to seize Lawrence, Leavenworth and Topeka and 
hold them for ransom. Militia companies, composed of boys 
as young as sixteen and men as old as sixty were organized, 
until 10,600 untrained and poorly armed militiamen were 
collected to defend the Kansas border. Just as it seemed 
that Price would crush all opposition, help came from St. 
Louis with an army under Gen. Alfred Pleasanton. Pleas- 
anton attacked the rear of Price’s army at the battle of 
Westport. Defeated, Price retreated south into Arkansas. 
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NATIONAL CIVIL WAR 


It was the last attempt of the slave power to seize Kansas. — 
A picturesque feature of the Civil War was the Indian 
fighting on the southern Kansas frontier. Although most of 
the inhabitants of Indian Territory joined the Confederacy, 
a few remained loyal to the Union. One loyal Indian was 
Black Beaver, famed Delaware pathfinder. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War he guided Col. William T. Emory and his 


regiment in a retreat from forts on the Texas frontier ~ 


across Indian Territory to safety on the Santa Fe Trail near 
Council Grove. For that act the Delawares and Wichitas, 
who were associated with them, were robbed by the Con- 
federates of all they had, and their homes were burned. 
Eventually the Wichitas came to Kansas and founded the 
village of Wichita in 1863. There they built grass-covered 
lodges, such as they had lived in at the time of the coming 
of Coronado. The city of Wichita now stands on the village 
site. The Delawareg built homes on the Walnut River north 
of the present site of Winfield. 

The Creeks, Seminoles and Cherokees, mostly joined the 
Confederacy, but Opothleyohola (Op’-poth-lay-o-ho’-la), an 
aged Creek chief, fled with seven thousand people of the 
three tribes to the Verdigris Valley in Kansas. On the 
retreat they were attacked and robbed by Confederates, and 
they arrived in Kansas destitute. Many were starved or 
frozen to death. Together with the Osages, the refugees 
gave three regiments to the Union. 

An important service was performed by the Osages in 
1863 when they encountered twenty-two Confederate off- 
cers on the Verdigris River in the present Montgomery 
County, supposedly on their way to make an alliance with 
the Plains Indians. In the desperate battle which followed 
only two of the Confederates escaped by swimming the river. 
The rest were slain. 

Kansas supplied 20,097 soldiers to the Union army, of 
whom 798 were killed in battle, 204 died of wounds, and 
2,106 died of disease. Kansas had more soldiers than voters. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


She gave the Union more soldiers in proportion to her popu- 
lation than any other state. One Kansan, James G. Blunt, 
-rose to the rank of major general, and five others became 
brigadier generals. All told, Kansas supplied seventeen 
regiments and four batteries. Peculiar interest attaches to 
the Seventh Kansas Cavalry, which bore the name of Jay- 


hawkers, the name being given because the first colonel of 
_ the regiment was Charles R. Jennison, who had served with 


Montgomery in the Jayhawker band; Jennison served only 
a short time and_his successor, D. R. Anthony, brought the 
regiment into prominence by freeing slaves, although this 
was long before Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. 
Eventually the nickname, Jayhawker, was applied to all 
native Kansans and Kansas is often referred to as the Jay- 
hawker state. | 

While the North and South were at war, the Indians of 
the Plains thought that the time had come for them to 
destroy the white people. All along the western frontier 


from Minnesota to Kansas they commenced fighting in 1863. ° 


At no place did they do more damage than in Kansas. The 
facts about the Indian Wars have been discussed in the 
unit on Indians and need not be repeated here, but it is well 
to note that the Indian wars lasted for several years after 
the Civil War had ended. 

While other states to the east had peace, Kansas con- 
tinued to fight on her western border. In that time she sup- 
pled two regiments of soldiers and a company of fifty 
scouts. Gov. Samuel J. Crawford resigned his office to take 
command of one of the Kansas regiments. Altogether about 
700 lives of Kansas men, women and children were lost in 
the Indian battles. i 

Kansas also supplied a company of fifty scouts in the 
Indian wars. These men were all expert with guns. They 
knew the Indians and knew the plains and served as 
for the armies. : 

In the Civil War and Indian Wars the Kansas 
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FOREIGN WARS 


fought together in the same regiments. That is, each regi- 
ment was made up almost entirely of Kansas soldiers. In 
the Spanish and Philippine wars, of which we shall soon 
read, the Kansans also served together. The regiments in 
the early wars numbered about 1100 men but some regi- 
ments had as few as 800 men. 

When the First World War opened, the idea of separate 
_ state regiments was given up. The soldiers now serve in. 
the same regiments with men from other states. Also the 
size of the regiment has been increased to about 3,000 men. 


Chapter Ui: Fereign Wars 


Four times since Kansas became a state has she 
responded to the call of hex country to send troops to fight 
in foreign lands, against countries with which the United 
States was engaged in war. . 

First came the Spanish-American War in which the 
United States took the part of Cuba in her war for inde- 
pendence from Spain. The war began in 1898 and President 
McKinley asked Kansas to supply three regiments of white 
men, numbering 1100 men to each regiment, and one Negro 
regiment, the Twenty-third Kansas, which numbered 850 
men. The United States won the war in four months. That 
was before any of the Kansas regiments arrived at the 
scenes of battle. The Twenty-third Regiment, however, did 
guard duty in Cuba after the war, and the Twentieth Kan- | 
sas was sent to the Philippine Islands. 

At the close of the Spanish-American War the United 
States bought the Philippine Islands from Spain, but some 
of the Filipinos declared their independence and fought 
against the United States. The Twentieth Kansas was soon 
in the thick of the fight, and lost 33 men killed in battle. 
in the Philippine War. | 

Two of the outstanding deeds of the Philippine War 
were performed by Kansans. At the Battle of Calumpit, 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


the Filipinos were entrenched beyond the, Rio .Grande. 
Colonel Frederick Funston, commander of the Twentieth 


Kansas, had his men build a raft and procure a light rope. 


Two men, Edward White and William L. Trembley, volun- 
teered to swim the river, attach the rope on the other side 
and ferry the raft across. In spite of their names the two 
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From sketch by Howard Chandler Christy. Reprinted by permission of Judge Magazines,Inc. 


TWENTIETH KANSAS AT CALUMPIT 


Edward White and William Trembley swimming the Rio Grande de la 
Pampanga in face of gunfire. 


swimmers neither trembled nor turned white. They plunged 
into the river, swam across under fire, dragged the rope 
after them, and attached it to a bamboo shaft which was 
a part of the breastworks of the enemy. The raft was then 
drawn over. 

Funston crossed with the first load and led his men into 
the hostile trenches which they took. The whole country 
was thrilled by the exploit. The Congressional Medal of 
Honor was voted for Funston, White and Trembley. This 
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FOREIGN WARS 


rare medal is the most coveted award that can come to any 
soldier. It is given only for extraordinary heroism above 
and beyond the call of duty. 

President William McKinley was so appreciative of the 
services of the Twentieth Kansas, that upon the return of 
the regiment to the United States he wrote: 


“The American Nation appreciates the devotian and valor-et 


its soldiers and sailors. Among its hosts of brave defenders the. 


Twentieth Kansas was fortunate in opportunity and heroic in 
action, and has won a permanent place in the hearts of a grate- 


ful people.” 

Colonel Funston returned to America for a short visit, 
but soon went back to serve in the Philippines as brigadier 
general in the volunteer army. In 1901 he again performed 
a deed of valor. The Philippine War had been raging for 
two years and Funston thought to end it by capturing the 
Philippine President, Emilio Aguinaldo. Funston engaged 
ninety Filipinos who were loyal to the United States. They 
took Funston and a few other officers as pretended prisoners 
of war to Aguinaldo’s capital situated in the heart of a 
jungle. Had Funston advanced with white troops, the presi- 
dent could have fled and established his capital in some 
other place. It was for that reason that Funston resorted to 
a ruse. The friendly Filipinos managed to enter the Philip- 
pine capital. Once in the village they captured the president 
and his cabinet and hurried with them to the American 
lines. The capture of Aguinaldo broke the backbone of 
the insurrection and ended the war. For this service, Fun- 
ston was made a brigadier general in the regular army. 
Eventually he rose to be major general and commander in 
chief. : 

In 1917 Kansas once more was asked to contribute sol- 
diers for the United States army. In that year the United 
States entered World War I to help break the power of 
the German Kaiser. In this war, fought mainly in France, 
Kansas supplied sixty-five thousand soldiers and twelve 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


thousand sailors and marines. Major General James G. 
Harboard, formerly of Manhattan, became chief of staff of 


-the American Expeditionary Force and later commanded 


the marines at Belleau Wood and the Second Army Division 
at the Second Battle of the Marne. 
Kansans served in every important battle of the war in 
which the troops of the United States fought, but the greater 
number served in the Thirty-fifth, Eighty-ninth and Forty- 
second divisons. At St. Mihiel the Kansas soldiers had their 
first opportunity to show their ability in large numbers. 
This battle was guickly over. More prolonged was the Bat- 


tle of the Argonne Forest, which opened September 26 and 


continued day and night until the signing of the Armistice 
November 11, 1918. It was here that most of the Kansas 
losses occurred. Kansas lost in the World War 592 killed 
in action, 224 who died of wounds and 1,478 who died of 
disease. _ 

The Distinguished Service Cross was awarded to one 
hundred and eleven Kansans, while others were decorated 
for bravery by the English, French and Belgians. Two were 
voted the Congressional Medal of Honor. First Lieutenant 
George 8S. Robb, of Salina, won the coveted award during 
the Argonne Battle. He was wounded four times, but 
refused to go to the rear for treatment. Eventually, his cap- 
tain was killed and Robb took command and led his men in 
the capture of German machine gun nests. Second Lieu- 
tenant Erwin R. Bleckley of Wichita also won the Congres- 
sional award in the Argonne Battle. Bleckley was an aviator 
and was assigned to carry food by plane to the “Lost Bat- 
talion,” which was surrounded by German soldiers. While 
attempting to deliver the food, Bleckley flew low over the 
German lines and was shot down with his plane. Since 
Bleckley was dead, the medal was given to Bleckley’s father. 


The United States entered World War II when on. 


December 7, 1941, a Japanese air force attacked and 
destroyed American warships and airplanes at Pearl Harbor 
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FOREIGN WARS 


in the Hawaiian Islands. The attack was without warning, 
while the Japanese government pretended friendship and 
had special representatives in Washington to discuss with 
our government plans for enduring peace. 

For a number of years before the attack, Japan, Ger- 
many and Italy had been getting ready for war. The gov- 
ernments of these nations built warships, warplanes, tanks 
and other machines for war. Without warning the Japanese 
attacked China and took over a large part of that country. 
Germany and Italy likewise began the war in Europe by 
attacking neighboring nations without any warning. The 
rulers of Japan, Germany and Italy agreed to help each other 
in the war. The rulers of these countries hoped to make 
themselves the masters of the world. They called themselves 
the Axis, because they expected to be the center of all the 
nations of the world. ; | 

Since the Axis countries were prepared for war and the 
peaceful countries were not prepared, the Axis won many 
victories. The United States was in sympathy with the 
nations opposing the Axis and lent them ships and airplanes 
so that they might fight and defend themselves. This dis- 
pleased the Axis rulers. 

Japan began the war by its attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Next the Japanese navy and air force attacked the Philip- 
pine Islands and Wake Island, both of which they captured 
from the United States. They also attacked the Americans in 
Alaska and captured some of the western Aleutian Islands. 
It was. feared that they might next attack our armies in 
the Panama Canal Zone and in the Pacific Coast states. 

Among the soldiers of the United States that were in 
the Phihppines when the Japanese came were men from 
Kansas. In fact few states of the Union had more soldiers 
in the Philippines than had Kansas. Most of them were 
either killed or captured in the first few months of the war, 
and once more did Kansas know the bitter sorrow that 
comes from battle. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN. KANSAS 


Although Kansas is in the center of the United States 
and therefore farther removed from the scene of war than 


any other state, the people here were from the very first 


stirred to help in the national defense. The number of 
Kansans who enlisted in the army, navy and air forces was 
larger in proportion to the population han the average 
from other states. * 

It was not enough, however, to send men only. World 
War II was a war of machines. The Axis won victories in 
the early years of the war because their governments had 
the most and best airplanes, tanks and other machines for 
war. Shortly after the Japanese attack on the United States, 
Germany and Italy declared war against our country. It 
was to be a war on both sides of the world. Our men had 
to cross the Atlantic Ocean to fight the Germans and 
Italians and had to cross the Pacific Ocean to fight the 
Japanese. We needed ships to carry men and supplies. We 
had to make war machines not only for our own armies, but 
for the armies of Great Britain, Russia, France, China and 
all of the other nations that were allied with us in the war. 

These nations that helped fight with us were called the 
United Nations or the Allies. The United States govern- 
ment asked the airplane factories In Kansas to build war 
planes. The factories in our state were all enlarged and 
other factories were built. We did not have enough workers 
for the factories and others had to be trained. The shops of 
the larger high schools of the state and other buildings were 
turned into training schools. Here came grown men and 
women, many of them with children, to go to school and to 
learn how they might be welders, sheet-metal workers, 
machinists and to master other skills so that they could 
build airplanes. There were not enough men to do the work 
alone. Women had to help. Many of these were mothers 
with sons in the army or wives with husbands in the armed 
forces. Girls in high schools took training so that they could 
be factory workers. High school boys took training to make 
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ean 


themselves fit for service in the 
armed forces. cS 

With all of the new workers to 
help, the Kansas factories built more 
trainer airplanes than those built in 
any other state. They also produced 
fighters, bombers, gliders and target 
planes. One-fifth of all the American 
war planes were built in Kansas. 

Because the Kansas skies are clear 
for so many days in the year and 
because Kansas is’ so far removed 
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Cessna Aircraft Co. photo 


AN AIRPLANE WELDER 
After her two brothers 
had entered the armed 
services of the United 
States in World War 
I], this 19-year-old girl 
learned to be a welder 
and worked in an air- 
plane factory. She is 
shown examining @ 
piece she has welded. 


ee tay the scene OL war, this ‘state 


became one of the great centers for 
the training of pilots for both army 
and navy airplanes. A. number of air 
bases were established in the state. 
One of the largest was the Smoky 
Hill Army Air Base near Salina. Not 
only did American aviators take their 
flight traming In Kansas, students 


came from England, Canada and from 
other of the Allied nations to learn how to fly Kansas-built 
airplanes, which they were to use in the war. 

While airplane building was one of the important con- 
tributions Kansas made to National defense, other factories 
were built to manufacture gun powder and implements of 
war. One of the most unusual projects was a ship-building 
factory on the banks of the Missouri River in Kansas. The 
ships were completely built and then were floated down to 
the Gulf of Mexico to serve with the navy. 


With so many men in factories and in the armed forces, 


the need for food increased. As men work and fight, they 
eat more. It therefore was necessary for the Kansas farmers 
to produce more food than ever. This was difficult to do, 
since so many of the younger farmers went into the army 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


and navy or into factories. Older men, who had retired from 
farming, returned to the fields to take their places. Women 
who had never done farm work drove tractors and trucks 
and cultivated the fields. Boys and girls worked long hours 
on the farms to help grow crops. This served not only to 
feed our own people but to feed the people of the nations 
allied with us in the war, whose lands had been taken by the 
Axis armies. Kansas food was sent to feed millions of people 
on the other side of the world, who would have died of 

. starvation without American help. Millions of them did 
die before our food could get to them. 

Children in school helped to win the war. They saved 
their pennies and bought war-savings stamps. They saved 
their dollars and bought war bonds to help pay for the 
machines that would help our army and navy to fight.. They 
collected and saved metal and other scraps to be used in the 
making of war machines. They knitted and sewed for the 
Red Cross. They grew gardens and raised chickens to 
increase the nation’s food supply. 

Never before was Kansas called upon to supply men for 
the armed forces in such large numbers. Twice aS many 
were needed as in World War I. Not only did men enter 
the army, navy and marines, women also enlisted to serve 
as war nurses or to serve in the army, navy, marines and 
coast guard where they did the office work. Other women 
enrolled as ferry command pilots. They flew airplanes from 
the factories to the armed forces. 

The Kansas men and women served on every armed 
front on every continent and on every sea. There were 

- Kansas nurses in service at Pearl Harbor and in the Philip- 


pines. Kansas men served from Iceland on the north to - 


Australia on the south. They sailed in convoys that crossed 

_ the oceans. They hunted Japanese and German submarines. 

They landed on every coast as we began to win back from 
the enemy the lands we had lost. 

The first great victory of the Allied armies was the 
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ac SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


African campaign. The commander in chief in Africa was 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, who spent his childhood at 
Abilene and was graduated from high school there. He 
later received the surrender of Italy and commanded the 
Allied armies in the war directly against Germany. 

The first Kansan to win the Congressional Medal of 
Honor in World War Il was Col. Leon William Johnson 
of Moline, who led a bomb group that flew from Cairo, 
Egypt, to bomb the oil wells at Ploesti, Rumania. This was 
one of the sources of oil which supplied the Germans with 
gasoline for their airplanes, tanks and trucks. Colonel 
Johnson ordered his aviators to fly very low so that they 
eould drop their bombs in the exact spot where they could 
destroy the most wells. This was very dangerous, because 
it enabled the enemy to fire with anti-aircraft guns upon 
the planes. Johnson, flying the leading plane, set the exam- 
ple. He flew his plane, which he had named the Susie Q 
for his ll-year-old daughter, so low that the enemy guns 
shot 40 holes through it. After the planes had dropped 
their bombs they flew back to Egypt, where Johnson arrived 
safely. 


NOTE TO TEACHER. — This edition of Four Centuries in 
Kansas went to press while World War II was still in progress. 
It will be necessary therefore for the teacher to supplement this 
account of World War II with additional information. This sec- 
tion will be revised with the next printing of this book. 


Suggestions for Further Activity and Study 


1. Note the large number of Kansas soldiers who died from 
disease in proportion to the number killed in battle. How does 
this compare with the number of deaths from disease in 
World War Il? How do you account for the difference? 


2. Do you know a soldier or sailor who has been awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor? If so, tell the members of 
your class about the deeds of heroism for which it was - 
awarded. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


. Compile information about the activities of your school and 


your community to help win the victory in World War II. 
Place this information in your school library so that those 
who follow you as pupils in your school may read your record. 


. What materials were furnished by your community to help 


win the victory in World War II? 


. Are there remains of an old army fort in or near your com- 


munity? If so, learn all you can of its history. Among other 
things you will want to learn when it was constructed, why 
it was constructed, how long it was used ae how it helped 
to protect citizens. 


. Perhaps you can get some veterans of wars to tell you the 


story of their regiments. 


Service in army or navy in time of war is not the only and 
perhaps not the best measure of patriotism but it is one 
very important test. Measured by this criterion, how has 
Kansas ranked in patriotism? 
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PBevelopment of Transportation 


\ 
Chapter 1: Early Land Transportation 


ab posmacoaaes of transportation had 
improved but little from the day Coronado rode the first 
horse into Kansas to the time Daniel Anthony carried the 
news of statehood to Lawrence, by the same means of trans- 
portation — horseback. ; 

We would not care to go back to those times; for today 
we have much faster means of transportation than by 
horses. Yet, how wonderful the horse must have seemed to 
the Indians, who, before the Spaniards brought the first 


bis photo taken in 1903 for Bureau of American Bi ocing cy 


Pony DRAWING TRAVOIS 
A dog travois is shown on page 29. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


horse to the Plains, had no other beast of burden than a 
wolf-dog and no vehicle but a travois (tra’-vwii). Imagine a 
world without so much as a single wheel! In such a world 
did the Indian travel. His travoits was the simplest of all 
conveyances, consisting of two lodge poles, hitched by their 
ends on either side of a harnessed dog, while the other ends 


dragged on the grass. A dog could haul approximately fifty 
pounds on such a vehicle. 
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Drawn from life by Frederic Remington 


PAcK TRAIN BEING UNPACKED IN CAMP 


The coming of the horse gave the Indian not only a 
mount to ride but also a horse-drawn travois, capable of 
carrying four or five times as heavy a load as a dog travots. 
While the Indian continued to use a travois, the early Span- 
ish and French travelers and the first Americans packed 
their goods on horses. An inconvenience of transporting 
freight by pack horse was that it had to be unloaded every 
night and repacked every morning. . 

Not until after William Becknell discovered the passes 
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EARLY LAND TRANSPORTATION 


. 


through the mountains to Santa Fe did he take a wheeled 


vehicle over the Santa Fe Trail. How astonished the Indians 


must have been to see four wheels rolling on and’on and on, 
bearing a load of freight which could remain in the wagon 
and not be rehandled until the journey’s end. The wheel 
greatly increased the power of the horse, for a team of ten 
or twelve animals could draw a load of five thousand pounds, 
as against a three-hundred pound load of a pack horse. Then 
came mules, introduced from New Mexico, to share with 
horses the drawing of wagon trains. 

To Major Bennet Riley, whose name is remembered in 
Fort Riley, goes the credit of first transporting freight on 
the Santa Fe Trail by ox team. He employed oxen to trans- 
port army supplies in 1829 and found them steadier and 
less excitable than horses. Oxen also were safe from Indians; 
for while Indians stole horses, they had no use for work 
oxen, Which could not be ridden and whose meat was tough. 
Eventually oxen were used on the trail much more exten- 
sively than either horses or mules. Records of all animals 
going west were kept at Manhattan on the Smoky Hill Trail 
and at Council Grove on the Santa Fe Trail from April to 


Photo by Edgar TB. Smith 


DoUBLE Ox TEAM 


This wagon carried a family from Guilford, N.C. in 1861, to Hesper, 
Kansas. It is now the property of Friends University. 
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POUR ‘CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


October, 1860, and they reveal that horses numbered 1,458; 
mules 13,716; and oxen 66,000. 

The speed of travel with wagon trains was about fifteen 
miles a day whether the draft animals were oxen. mules or 
horses. The train had to pause early each afternoon to allow 
the animals time for grazing. No feed was carried for them. 
They lived wholly on grass. While they grazed, the men 
made camp, repaired their wagons, greased the axles, and 
ate their own meals of flapjacks or biscuits, coffee and 
sugar, and meat. Buffalo served as meat while passing 
through the hunting grounds. At other times the men ate 
smoked bacon or salt pork. 

One other early day method of transportation on the 
trails must be mentioned. That was the movement of cattle 
to market on their own hoofs. With the completion of the 
Union Pacific Railroad to Abilene in 1867, that city became 
the shipping point for Texas cattle. Millions of long-horned 
cattle roamed the Texas ranges at that time, and Texas had 
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From MeCoy’s **Historic Sketches of Cattle Trade” 
CHISHOLM TRAIL 
Longhorn Texas cattle on way to market at Abilene. 
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no railroads other than a few short lines near the Gulf. 
Joseph G. McCoy, of Springfield, Illinois, saw in the building 
of the Union Pacific an opportunity to engage in the Texas 
cattle trade at Abilene. He persuaded others to join him in 
the building of stockyards at Abilene and sent advertise- 
ments to Texas advising the Texans to drive their cattle 
over the Chisholm Trail to be loaded at the stockyards on 
trains for the East. By driving slowly, cowboys could graze 
their cattle all the way to Abilene. They started from Texas 
in the spring, arriving in Kansas in the autumn with their 
cattle fat and in good condition for market. 

The Chisholm Trail takes its name from Jesse Chisholm, 
a half-breed Cherokee Indian. He had a passion for learn- 
ing; and, although he lived where people had no books, he 
learned English, Spanish, and fourteen Indian languages, 
besides being adept in the Indian sign language of the 
Plains. He was sought by white men as an interpreter and 
cuide. After the Wichitas were driven to Kansas during the 
Civil War, he joined that tribe and lived with them on the 
banks of Chisholm Creek in the present Wichita. There he 
met J. R. Mead, who had a trading post at the Wichita 
village, ‘and who sent Chisholm, at the close of the Civil 
War, to southern Indian Territory to trade for buffalo robes. 
Chisholm drove south, guiding his wagon train of trade 
goods over a well-watered course which the Indians often 
traveled. It was over this course that Black Beaver had 
guided Colonel Emory in his retreat at the outbreak of the 
Civil War. After Chisholm’s journey the route became 
known as the Chisholm Trail. It extended south from 
Wichita almost to the Texas Border. With the opening of 
the cattle trade it was extended north to Abilene and south 
into Texas as far as the Concho River. : 

To avoid confusion it is well to note that some historians 
contend that the Chisholm Trail was named for John Chis- 
holm, whose name is correctly spelled Chisum, a New Mexico 
cattleman. The truth is that the Chisholm Trail was known 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


by that name before anyone ever drove cattle over it to 
market. It is probable that some of John Chisum’s cattle 
were driven to Dodge City over the Texas Trail, but John 
Chisum was not a trail driver. | 

In 1871 Abilene lost the Texas cattle trade, when the 
Santa Fe completed its railroad to Newton, which was 
nearer to Texas than was Abilene. Newton remained the 
cattle town for one year. The following year Wichita 
became the cattle town, because the railroad had been 
completed to Wichita. In 1872 the Texans brought three 
hundred and fifty thousand cattle to Wichita, for shipment. 
As railroads were laid south and west, Caldwell, Coffeyville, 
Hutchinson and Dodge City took the cattle trade from 
Wichita. Dodge City became known as the cowboy capital 
and was an important cattle shipping point for ten years. 
In 1884 Dodge City alone shipped a half-million cattle. It 
is estimated that ten million cattle and a million horses 
were driven from Texas to Kansas railroad shipping points 
in seventeen years. 


Chapter IT: River Transportation 


So far in this unit we have considered transportation on 


trails. Now we will learn of travel on the roaring Missour! 


River. For a century and a half the Missouri and Mississipp! 
rivers carried the commerce of Kansas to the sea at New 
Orleans. | 

First came the piroque (pé-rog’) bringing trade goods 
for the Indians from New Orleans and ascending to the 
villages on the Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, and Republican 
rivers. A pirogue was constructed of two cottonwood logs, 
each hollowed into a canoe to afford carrying space and 
streamlined at the bow to facilitate passage through the 
water. The canoes were lashed together side by side and 
usually a platform was built across them. “fhey were pro- 
pelled by oars or poles, or towed by men drawing them 
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RIVER TRANSPORTATION 


with a tow line called a cordelle (cdrd-él’). The larger 
pirogues were as much as seventy-five feet long and could 
carry fifteen tons. | 3 
Shortly after the Louisiana Purchase, Americans began 
using keelboats, built in St. Louis. They were so named 
because they were built on keels as are sea-going vessels. 
They varied in size, the largest being seventy-five feet long 
with a capacity of twenty tons. The keelboat was decked 
over with sawed lumber so that the cargo could be protected 


a = 


From Kansas Historical Collections, IX, 261 


CORDELLING A KEELBOAT 


below decks from the rains. The boat was rigged with a 
mast and could be sailed when the wind was in the right 
quarter; but, like the pirogue, it generally was propelled by 
pole or oar, or towed by the cordelle. The cordelle was tied 
by an end to the mast while the loose end was flung ashore. 
There a crew of fifteen or twenty men carried the cordelle. 
on their shoulders as they tugged ahead single file. The 
master remained aboard the boat to steer with a long-oar. 

The keelboat was better streamlined than the pirogue, 
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FOUR GENTURIES IN KANSAS 


yet it, too, could be moved only by the most tiring labor. 
The men lightened their toil by singing as they rowed, poled 
or cordelled. They generally sang nonsensical French 
roundelays, for it was the French boatman who taught the 
Americans the art of singing at their work. It required 
approximately a month to cordelle a boat from St: Louis to 
the mouth of the Kansas River. The crews could progress 
upstream only about fifteen miles a day despite the fact 
that they worked twelve or more hours. Going downstream 

the current sped the boat along faster than a man could 
walk. Then only the one to work was the helmsman with 
the long-oar. 

At night the boatmen slept on deck or on shore. Their 
meals were cooked over a campfire. We would not care 
much for the food. Lewis and Clark served their men 
hominy and fat pork the first day, flour and pork the 
second day, corn meal and pork the third day. On the fourth 
day they began at the beginning and served the same fare 
as on the first day. Other crews ate similar rations. Glad 
indeed were the men after they had passed the settlements 
of the lower Missouri; for once beyond the settlements, the 

-woods abounded with game. A hunter accompanied each 
boat and provided venison of elk or deer, bear steaks, 
squirrels, wild ducks, geese and swans, and sometimes 
honey taken from bee trees. Keelboats were operated not 
only on the Missouri River, but also on the Kansas, where 
the Chouteau Brothers navigated keelboats as far upstream 
as the present Manhattan. 

Steamboats began to replace keelboats in 1840, but a few 
steamboats appeared earlier. The first to steam along the 
entire Missouri River front of Kansas and to ascend as 
far north as the mouth of the Platte was the Western 
Engineer in 1819. It carried the exploring expedition of 
Major Stephen H. Long, whose name is remembered by 
Long’s Peak in the Colorado Rockies. The Western Engineer 
was designed to astonish the Indians and it served its pur- 
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RIVER TRANSPORTATION 


pose well. Even white trappers were awe-struck as the giant 
pirogue moved upstream without sail, oar, pole or cordelle. 
At its bow was the figurehead of a huge serpent, black and 


scaly, rising out of the water from under the boat, seeming 


to earry the boat on its back. Its gaping mouth and forked 
tongue, at the height of the deck, were fiery red. The 
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LEAVENWORTH HARBOR IN EARLY DAYS 
exhaust from the engine was connected with the serpent so 
that hot steam hissed from its gaping jaws. The Western 
Engineer was a small steamer, seventy-five feet long with 
a thirteen-foot beam. Eventually much larger steamboats 
were built for the Missouri, some being 250 feet long, 


forty-foot beam, with a capacity of 400 passengers and 700 


tons of freight. ; 
The Missouri was a perilous stream. Snags of sunken 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


trees, shifting sand bars and overhanging bluffs endangered 
traffic. The river became a graveyard of wrecked boats. 
Because of the hazards of travel, pilots were paid princely 
wages. Men were known to be paid as much as $900 for a 
round trip of two weeks, while a pilot on the lower Missis- 
Sippi drew only $150 to $250 a month. Because of the costs 
and the perils of traffic, freight and passenger rates were 
high. It cost fifty cents to ship a hundred pounds from 
St. Louis to Kansas City. The speed of the steamboat was 
much greater than that of a keelboat. The slower vessels 
traveled from St. Louis to the Kansas harbors in a week or 
less. The record for speed was held by the James H. Lucas, 
which in 1856 sped from St. Louis to St. Joseph in only 
sixty hours and fifty-seven minutes. 

Steamboats also traveled on the Kansas River during 
territorial and early statehood days, the voyages extending 


-up to Junction City. Some trial voyages were made on the 


Republican. During the steamboating days, the harbors of 
Wyandotte, Leavenworth and Atchison were alive with 
shipping as were the harbors of St. Joseph and Kansas City. 
tallroads eventually replaced them. 

In recent years there has been a revival of steamboat- 
ing. The United States government has done much to 
improve the channel of the Missouri, removing sand bars 
and snags and lighting danger points for night travel. With 
an improved channel the rates of transportation are much 
lower. Once again Atchison, Leavenworth and Kansas City, 
Kansas, may boom with old-time activity. 


Chapter Til: Stage Coaches and Railroads 


The desire for mail service did more than anything else 
to speed up transportation. As people came to live in Kan- 


sas, they wanted something faster than ox teams to carry 


letters to their friends and to the. business houses of the 
East. Likewise the settlers of the Rocky Mountain and 
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STAGE COACHES AND RAILROADS 


Pacific Coast regions. demanded an overland mail. In 1849 
Congress voted money for mail service on the Santa Fe 
Trail from Independence to Santa Fe. The first Santa Fe 
stage coach was drawn by six mules. It carried the mail, 
eight guards to protect the ae from Indian attack, and 
elght passengers. 

Since the stage had to stop each night to rest and feed 
the mules, it required a month to arrive at Santa Fe. In a. 
few years relay stations were placed at intervals on the 
trail where horses and drivers could be changed so that 
mail could be carried both night and day. This reduced the 
running time to Santa Fe to fifteen days. The first of these 
relay stations, with stables and blacksmith shops, was built 
at Council Grove in 1849. This settlement was founded as 
an Indian trading post by Seth M. Hayes in 1847 and is 
the oldest settlement on the Santa Fe Trail. 

Several overland stage routes were established from 
southern cities to California. The first to cross Kansas 
had its Missouri River terminus at Independence which 


From {‘The Overland Stage to California.’’ Reprinted by permission of George A. Root 
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From Photograph taken in early days at El Dorado, which at one time 
was the junction point for stages from Emporia, Winfield, Wichita, 
and Newton. 


was later transferred to St. Joseph. With the completion of 
a railroad through northern Missouri to a point opposite 
Atchison in 1861 that city became the Missouri River termi- 
nus of the California stage. Atchison was chosen because 

detour in the Missouri River places Atchison fourteen 
miles west of St. Joseph and, therefore, nearer to Cali- 
fornia. Atchison became, for a time, the most important 
city in Kansas, for the stages not only ran from there to 
California, but also to Denver by way of the Smoky Hill 
route, the journey requiring eight days. Atchison became 
the distributing point for mail for all parts of Kansas. 
Eventually the state was crisscrossed by stage lines, carry- 
ing mail, passengers and express between the larger towns. 
Nearly every city and town of Kansas has been on a stage 
line at some time in its history. 

While the stage coach was speedier than the ox team 
the Kansas people hoped for railroads. In 1860 the first 
Kansas railroad was built from Elwood, on the Missouri 
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STAGE COACHES AND RAILROADS 


River opposite St. Joseph, to Wathena, five miles west. The 
first Kansas train, consisting of a second-hand engine and 
a string of flat cars, traveled between those two towns on 
April 28, 1860. The outbreak of the Civil War halted fur- 
ther construction of the line from Elwood and work was 
not resumed until 1867. The road is now a edd of the 
Union Pacific System. 

While the Civil War interrupted railroad building it 
also impressed on the people the necessity for railroads to 
link the various states of the Union more closely together. 
Accordingly, Congress voted loans of money and grants 
of land to companies which would build railroads to the 
Pacific. Ten million acres of public land were granted by 
Congress for railroad building in Kansas alone. 

The first railroad built across Kansas from east to west 
was the Kansas Pacific, now a part of the Union Pacific. 
Ground for the Kansas Pacific was broken at Wyandotte, 
now called Kansas City, Kansas, In 1863. A year later trains 
were running from Wyandotte to Lawrence, by 1865 to 
Topeka; by 1867 to Abilene, and by 1870 to Denver. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


The second railroad to cross the state was the Atchison, 


Topeka and Santa Fe. Work was begun at Topeka in 1868. 3 


By December, 1872, the rails linked Atchison on the east 
with the Colorado state line on the west. 

Five other early day railroads should be mentioned. 
The Missouri Pacific was built from Kansas City to Leaven- 
worth In 1866; the Central Branch west from Atchison in 
1867, and three railroads from the Kansas River to south- 
ern Kansas between 1866 and 1870. These three lines ran 


south from Kansas City, 
Lawrence and Junction 
City. Railroad building pro- 
gressed rapidly and in 
twenty-five years after the 
laying of the first five miles 
at Elwood, there were 4,000 
miles of railroad in the 
state. Today there are 
9,000 miles of steam rail- 
ways and they serve nearly 
every community in Kansas. 

When railroads were first 
built, the people were so 
anxious to have them that 
the citizens of various 
towns, townships and counties voted grants of money to 
aid their construction. This was in addition to money and 
land granted by Congress. 

The land grants played an important part in the devel- 
opment of Kansas. The largest grant went to the Kansas 
Pacific, six million acres being awarded to that road in a 
strip twenty miles wide, extending ten miles on either side 
of the track and reaching from the settled portion of 
Kansas to Denver. The railroad received. every alternate 
section in that strip. Had those six mulon acres. been 
awarded in one square tract, it would have covered an area 


Sketched trom life by an artist for Harper’s Weeklr 


UNION PACIFIC BUILDERS — 1867 
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STAGE COACHES AND RAILROADS 


approximately ninety-nine miles square, or one-eighth of 
Kansas. The Santa Fe Railroad was granted three million 
acres, extending from the settled portion of Kansas west 
to the Colorado line in alternate sections, the belt being 
ten miles wide, extending five miles on each side of the 
track. Other railroads combined received approximately 
one million acres. 

In later years the generosity to the railroads in the 
1860’s has been criticized. In those days, however, the people 
were so anxious to have railroads that almost no opposing 
voice was raised. The champions of the land grants pointed 
out that the government retained the alternate section and 
sold the land so retained at two dollars and a half an acre, 
which was twice the price charged for other government 
land taken by pre-emption. The settlers were certainly 
benefited by the nearness of the railroads, which not only 
afforded rapid mail and passenger service, but which 
offered much cheaper transportation than did wagon trains. 

The land grants also hastened the settlement of Kan- 
sas, for the railroad companies, eager to sell their lands, 
advertised their holdings in the eastern states and also in 
Europe. It was due to their advertising that colonies of 
Bohemians, Russians, Germans, Swedes and Mennonites 
came to Kansas in the 1870’s to buy railroad lands in central 
and western Kansas, where they or their descendants are 
hvine today. While Kansas owes much to the railroads, the 
railroads in turn owe their existence to the public. The 
government, therefore, claims the right to regulate the 
railroads, through an Interstate Commerce Commission 
appointed by the President. The commission fixes rates for 
both passengers and freight and sees to it that railroads 
treat all patrons alike. The Kansas Corporation Commission 
regulates electric lines and small mallaoads doing business 
wholly within the state. 

For seventy years the railroad has been the most impor- 
tant commercé carrier of Kansas. Let us compare a freight 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


train with other carriers. A dog travois carried fifty pounds; 
a pack horse, three hundred pounds; a ten-ox wagon, two 
and a half tons; a pirogue, fifteen tons; a keelboat, twenty 
tons; a large steamboat, seven hundred tons. One freight 
car can carry from thirty to seventy tons depending on the 
size of the car and the character of the freight. A train of 
fifty grain cars is not an uncommon sight. If loaded with 
wheat, such a train drawn by a single engine can transport 
2,500 tons. It would require one hundred thousand dogs to 
haul an equal amount on travois poles. 

In recent years the railroads have been facing the com- 
petition of motor bus and motor truck transportation on 
highways. Motorized transportation has advantages over 
the steam railways, for trucks and buses are not confined to 
rails. A truck can call at a farm, receive a load of wheat 
and deliver it directly at the door of a mill hundreds of 
miles away. A truck can call at the door of the factory and 
deliver its shipment to the door of the small town store in 
a distant town without having to reload on a train which 
is confined to travel on rails. Further, the motor trucks 
operate on highways built at public expense, while the 
railroads must build their own tracks at great expense and 
pay taxes on the tracks owned by their companies. 

The railroads also have advantages. While a truck is 
limited in the load it can carry, the train can hook on more 
freight cars and carry greater loads on steel rails than is 
possible to carry on paved highways. The very largest 
trucks with trailers can haul little more than fifty tons as 
compared with a train of fifty or sixty box cars, each car 
capable of hauling as much as seventy-five tons. 

In the field of passenger transportation, the speed of 
the motor bus is limited by interference of other vehicles 
on the highways. The train travels on privately-owned rails 
and has the right-of-way over other traffic at the cross- 
ings. The Santa Fe has double-tracked and ballasted some 
of its more important lines to a depth of ten feet. No high- 
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A STREAMLINE TRAIN IN KANSAS 


way has been built approaching such depth of ballasting. 
Over such well-constructed tracks the transcontinental 
trains fairly fly. The streamline trains are capable of 
traveling at more than one hundred miles an hour. 

- Apparently both-railway and highway transportation 
will continue to progress in Kansas. Since highway trans- 


portation is dependent on the condition of the roads, we will 


now turn to a study of how highway building has progressed 
in Kansas. 


Chapter IV: Highways and Highway Transportation 


Until recent years Kansas roads were mere dirt trails. 
The first trails wound between the hills and avoided streams 
where possible. But as the state became settled, farmers 
did not choose to have their lands broken by highways, 
and the old trails were plowed up. In their place came a 
checkerboard system of roads. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


This checkerboard system grew out of the manner in 
which land was surveyed in sections. Each section was in 
the form of a square. Each side of the square was a mile 
long, and a section contained 640 acres. The first Kansas 
road laws provided that roads should follow section lines 
and should be forty feet wide, but in cases of considerable 
traffic the county commissioners could extend the width to 
eighty feet. Since the section lines are one mile apart and 
run north and south and east and west, this system provided 
for a road every mile in each direction. Only rarely, on 
account of very steep hills or wide streams, did roads 
deviate from the section lines. 

Since the roads were of dirt, they were quickly worn by 
the passing of wagon wheels and by the washing. of water, 
which converted the wagon ruts into gullies. It was neces- 


sary, therefore, to work the 
roads, and the legislatures 
of early days provided for 
annual road repair. Every 
able-bodied man _ between 
twenty-one and forty-five 
years old was assessed two 
days work a year. Addi- 
tional labor was assessed 
as a tax on property values. 
In that day the people 
worked the roads them- 
selves under the supervi- 
sion of one of their neigh- 
bors, whom they elected as 
road overseer. Usually the 
road overseer was a farmer 
From Brewerton’s “War in Kansas* Who gave a few weeks each 


Bap Roaps year to overseeing the road 
In the days of Kansas Territory, »work. He had good prac- 
roads were unworked and streams . . a 

sobre not BYRIGEE: tical experience but no 
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HIGHWAYS AND HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 


engineering knowledge of road construction. Every town- 
ship was divided into convenient road districts with an 
overseer in charge of work in each district. The township 
owned implements and tools for road work. These consisted 
of scrapers, a road plow, axes, shovels and sometimes a 
road drag and a road grader. 

No effort was made at first to build roads for other than 
local needs; because, with the construction of railways, 
those going long distances traveled on trains. Roads were 
needed only for travel to school, to church, to the neighbors, 
to town and to the county seat. In rainy weather and after 
the thawing of snow, the roads became almost impassable. 
In such seasons the people traveled only when they could 
not avoid travel. 

A demand for better roads came about the year 1900 
and two factors brought it about. One was rural mail deliv- 
ery. Before the federal government established rural mail 
routes, farmers could get mail only by driving to the post 
office. Generally they went after the mail only once a week; 
and, sometimes, rushed with farm work, they put off going 
to town for several weeks. Without telephones, daily mail or 
radios, the farmer was not in touch with the outside world 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 
t 

as he is today. He took a weekly paper instead of a daily, 
because the daily would be received only when he went to 
town for it, and he had no time to go after the mail every 
day. Urgent letters from friends or relatives went unan- 
swered because they were undelivered. Some farmers 
formed clubs and took turns going for the mail for delivery 
to each other. In the 1890’s came the first rural mail 
delivery. Rural routes, however, were established only on 
highways which could be traveled the year round. Farmers, 
eager for daily mail, began competing with each other to 
build better roads for the rural mail carrier. 

The other factor which brought better roads was the 
automobile. A horse or mule might plod at a slow gait 
through the mud, but a car will stall if the mud is very deep 
or it will rattle to pieces if bounding over frozen ruts. 

To George H. Hodges, member of the legislature from 
Johnson County and later governor, goes the credit for 
preparing the first modern road law. Hodges has told in a 
letter written especially for this book how he first came to 
be a good roads booster. He writes: 


“TI have been a champion of good roads since the day in 
March, 1899, when we labored up Park Street in Olathe in a 
hack going to my wedding. The hack got stalled and I got out 
of the hack in about the first pair of patent-leather dress shoes 


I ever possessed, and waded to the sidewalk pending ie or 


the way to be married to Miss Ora Murray.’ 

Remembering the embarrassment of having to go to his 
wedding with muddy shoes, Hodges talked good roads for 
eight years. Then he was elected to the legislature and in 


1907 presented a good roads bill which became a law. li 


provided for the construction of hard-surfaced roads by 
various counties, the expense to be borne in part by the 
county, in part by the township, and in part by those living 
in a special benefit district adjoining the road. Kansas was 
the first state to have such a law. It provided for county 
roads and was a step in advance, but it failed to provide 
for state roads. ? 
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HIGHWAYS AND HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 


In 1917 Congress voted a fund to encourage the building 
of highways by the various states, which would be linked 


into a national system so that a motorist might drive across . 


the country instead of being limited to his own county 
roads. Every state participating in the federal fund had 
to spend a like fund raised by taxation within the state. 
Accordingly, Kansas adopted a state highway department, 
but the actual construction of highways was left to the 
various counties, and the state highway engineer was little 


more than an advisor with no power to build highways 


from one part of the state to another, except as counties 
agreed to cooperate with each other. In 1928 the Kansas 
constitution was amended to provide for a unified system 
of state highways to be built under the direction of a state 
highway commission. 

The legislature also provided for a tax on gasoline, a 
motor car tax and a tax on commercial vehicles to provide 
a state road building fund. This tax has given the state a 


very large fund. In a single year it has exceeded ten million’ 


dollars, which has been matched by an equal sum from the 
Federal government. Federal grants to Kansas for road 
construction, including money spent on highways for work 
relief which did not need to be matched with funds from the 
state, exceeded ninety-five million dollars between 1917 and 
1948. In 1943 Kansas had approximately ten thousand miles 
of paved, asphalted, sanded and graveled highways. It is 
planned to continue highway construction until the entire 


state is linked together by bands of pavement. 


Bridge improvement has kept pace. with highway 
progress. From the days when Louis Pappan kept the ferry 
at Topeka, Kansas advanced first into a period when wooden 
bridges spanned the creeks and rivers and now to a day 
When beautiful arches of conerete and steel make the 
passage of rivers as easy as the driving on the solid earth. 

Good roads are again making of Kansas a great national 
highway. Travelers from every state in the Union drive 
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Photo from State Highway Commission 
BRIDGE OF STEEL AND CONCRETE 


Seventh Avenue traficway bridge spanning Kansas River 
at Kansas City. 


through Kansas in their motor cars. Some are bound for 
New York or Boston or Washington. Some are headed for 
Canada or Mexico. They follow the trails to Oregon, Cali- 
TOMA ane ana: le, | 

It is interesting to note that the great highways of today 
follow very closely the old trails laid out by such pioneer 
trail blazers as William Becknell, Jim Bridger and Jesse 
Chisholm, whose keen eyes found the best natural routes 
for travel and whose grades were so true that the skilled 
engineers of today improve on them but little. 

While the greatest travel on the highways is in private 
cars, commercial vehicles also travel the roads, carrying 
passengers by bus and freight by truck. At the time of the 
First World War drivers began to carry passengers in motor 
ears between the cities. The business grew until motor 
buses were added. Foday bus lines extend from one end of 
the country to another. 
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AVIATION 


The business of hauling freight by truck is also very 
extensive. Hundreds of small companies, in addition to the 
large ones, have licenses to operate in Kansas, carrying 
freight between the cities and towns and to and from the 
farms and cities. In a single year 80,000 truck loads of 
livestock have been delivered to the Wichita stockyards. 

Since the bus and truck companies use the state high- 
ways, built at public expense, they are taxed for the sup- 
port of the highways. In 1925 a law was passed placing 
the highway transportation companies under the Kansas 
Corporation Commission, which regulates rates and trans- 
portation routes of highway carriers. A continued growth 
of motorized transportation may be expected as highway 
construction continues to improve. 


Chapter V: Aviation 


Most daring of all the varied transportation methods 
of Kansas is that ;of air travel: Clyde Cessna in 1910, 


fascinated by the success of the Wright Brothers in flying 
ud o 


airplanes in the East, built a monoplane on his farm near 
Rago, Kansas. Neighbors scoffed and predicted he would 
soon kill himself. But Cessna worked on. After he had 
completed his plane, he taught himself to fly and soared 
above the fields of his amazed neighbors 

A few years later America became eats in the World 
War and Kansas boys flew planes in battle where life itself 
depended on their flying better than the enemy. Returning 
home, the war aviators taught other Kansans the art of 
air voyaging. Two of the returning war birds, E. M. Laird 
and George E. Weaver, organized an aviation company at 
Wichita in 1919 where they manufactured the Swallow 
planes for sale to oil operators. The oi] men wanted some- 
thing speedier than automobiles as they hurried from one 
oil field to another. Laird and Weaver proved that the 
Kansas climate was especially well suited to airplane manu- 
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Letters mailed in Kansas are delivered at either Atlantic or Pacific 
seaboard nN eo hours. 


facture and travel. The rareness of fog, the open winters 
and the prairie-sod landing fields enabled them to test their 


planes all the year round. Several other airplane factories 
were built at Wichita, and that city is an important airplane 
manufacturing center. There are also airplane factories at 
Kansas City. Fairfax. Airport at Kansas City, Kansas, is a 
training school for aviators of the navy and marine corps. 

Aviation had so progressed in Kansas that there were 
fifty accredited landing fields in the various parts of the 
state in 1942. The more important fields are lighted for 
night landing and take-offs. Adjoining the fields are hangars 
for sheltering both commercial and private planes, in which 
men and women ride for business and sport. 

Kansas, because it is the center of the nation, is becom- 
ing a great transcontinental airway as it was the transcon- 
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AVIATION 
tinental highway in the days of the old trails. The shortest 
national airway between the Atlantic and the Pacific, where 
the mails are carried in the briefest length of time, is the 
Transcontinental and Western Air Line, whose planes zoom 
over Kansas as they journey between New York and Los 
Angeles and stop at Kansas City and Wichita. The Braniff 
line flies south from Chicago to Mexico by way of Wichita 
and the Continental Airlines stops at several points as it 
crosses Kansas from east to west. 

The United States mail is playing a part in the develop- 
ment of aviation as it did in the development of stage lines 
and railroads. As the government paid the stage drivers 
and railway companies for carrying the mail, so does it now 
pay airplane companies. What a change Kansas has seen 
in transportation! In territorial days men were pleased 
when the stage coach carried mail to California in a month 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


and later in two weeks. Today we can address one letter to 
New York and another to Los Angeles. We can drop them 
in the airmail at Wichita today and in eight hours both 
letters will arrive at their destinations. 


Passengers, too, ride the airways in comfortable cabin 


planes. From their lofty seats they look down on the old 
trails where, before Coronado brought the horse, Indians, 
trudging beside their dog travoises, gazed upward in envy 
at eagles. 


3. 


~) 


Suggestions for Further Activities and Study 


. Try to find means used by other people in history for trans- 


porting goods. Are any which you can find as simple as 
the travois? 


. Try to imagine the experience of the cowboys who started 


from Texas with their herd of cattle and arrived at Abilene 
in the autumn. Would the experiences on the trail account 
in any way for the wild celebrations after arriving at 
Abilene? 


Compare the means of marketing livestock today with that 
of early days in Kansas. 


. Make drawings or construct models of different means of 


transportation on land and water used in Kansas. Give 
approximate date of use of each. 


. Learn prices for transporting goods from railroad com- 


panies or truck lines and compare with rates of early 
steamers. Which are the lowest today, railroad rates or 
steamboat rates? 


. The present time is known as a day of skilled labor. Which 


do you think required the most skill, driving a truck or 
passenger bus or driving a six-mule team hitched to a 
stage coach? 

Study carefully the land grants made to railroads. Try to 
find out if your city, township or county voted bonds to 
help build railroads. Why did people desire the railroads? 
Today you can find many unused roads following section 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES | 


lines. Do you think the need for a road on each section line 
ever really existed? 


Ask some of the old men in your community to tell you 
about working out their road or poll tax as was done a few 
years ago. Do you think this was an eflicient method of 
road construction? Why was it used? 


How many highways pass through your community? How 
many of these are: Nationa] highways? State highways? 


County highways? What is the difference? How is each 


paid for? 


How many years from the stage coach drawn by a six-mule 
team for transportation of mail to the airplane? What 
other means have been used in the meantime? 
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UNIT X © 
How Man and Nature Have Cooperated and How 


Man Has Overcome Natural Handicaps 
| in. Kansas 


Chapter Il: The Pioneers 


» : N our first unit, we learned how 
Mother Nature gave Kansas a fertile soil; how she planted 
grass, flowers and trees; how she brought wild animals, 
birds and fish; and how she hid minerals deep underground. 
In our second unit we learned how the Indians lived in 
Kansas. We learned how they lived mostly by hunting and 
how they used only a small part of the riches of Nature. 

In this unit we will learn how men plowed the soil so 
that it would produce abundant crops. We also will learn 
how men built cities and how they discovered the rich 
mineral treasures of various kinds deep under the ground. 

We have learned that after the Indians were removed 


from Kansas, they sold most of their land outright to the 


government, and the government, in turn, permitted white 
men to occupy it. We will now consider the various methods 
by which the land of Kansas passed from government 
ownership into the hands of the people. 

1— The pre-emption laws were in force when Kansas 
was first opened to settlement. By these laws the first man 
to settle on a quarter section (a quarter section comprises 
one hundred and sixty acres) could claim it for his own. 
From the fact that he “claimed” it, such a tract of land was 
called a claim. The settler was required to build a home on 
it, to cultivate the soil and, within five years, to pay one 
dollar and a quarter an acre. 

2-—— In 1862 Congress passed the Homestead Law which 
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THE PIONEERS, 


required that a settler must live on the claim five years 
and improve it, but he was not required to pay for it, 
other than a fee of only ten dollars for the entire claim. 


More than half of Kansas was settled under the Homestead 


Law. Soldiers and sailors could deduct from the five years 
as many years as they had served in the army and navy 
up to four years. Since many of the Civil War soldiers had 
served four years, they had to live only one eek on the 
claim before acquiring title to it. 

3 — Alternate sections adjoining railroad land were sold 
under the same terms as pre-emption lands, but the sale 
price was two dollars and a half an acre. 

4-—QOn the treeless areas, a man could plant sixteen 
acres of his claim to trees and after three years could take 
title to a quarter section, provided the trees had lived two 
years. 2 

5 — Indian trust lands were acquired the same as by 
pre-emption. These were lands left by the Indians when 
they moved to Oklahoma, but which, instead of being sold 
outright to the government, were left in trust. The govern- 
ment then sold the land at varying sums, placing the money 
in the Indian tribal] funds. 

6— The government gave ten million acres to Kansas 
which was granted to the railroads in alternate sections 
near their tracks. Such lands were sold by the railroads 
for any price they could get. 

7— The government also gave sections 16 and 36 of 
every township as school land. These sections were sold 
at auction to the highest bidder and the money was placed 
in the state school fund. 

Land acquired from the government cost little; vet, 
because it was unimproved and remote from markets and 
because the settlers had little money, the lot of the pioneers 
was a hard one. Their homes were of the simplest and 
cheapest construction. The first house in Lawrence was 
covered with grass like an Indian lodge. The first house in 
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Photo by Durham Studio 
Sop Houss 


After a half century this house stands near Zenith in Stafford County. 


Topeka was a log hut. The first houses on the Prairies and 
on the Flint Hills were built of logs. Later stone houses 
were also common in the Flint Hills. On the Plains the first 
houses were generally sod houses or dugouts. 

Typical of the lives of the frontier settlers was that of 
the family of James R. McClure, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. 
McClure and three small children, the youngest being a 
girl of five months. They came from Indiana and pre- 
empted a claim in 1855 in the southwest part of Geary 
County. A creek, with well-timbered bottoms, flowed 
through the claim and from the timber obtained, they built 
a one-room log cabin, floored with split logs and roofed 
with a kind of shingle called a shake. These were split from 
logs. The house had but one window. 

For a stove McClure built a fireplace with stone quarried 
from his farm. He plastered the fireplace and the chimney 
with mud. Tables and chairs were made by sawing logs in 
two and fitting each half log with legs made of branches of 
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trees. Beds were made of timber, supported on one side 
by the walls of the house and on the other side by legs cut 
from limbs of trees. Bed slats were split from trees and 
these were covered with a mattress of prairie hay. 

In her new home Mrs. McClure lacked the simplest of 
conveniences. She heated water for laundry in a kettle 
hanging in the fireplace. She baked bread in a pan set in 
ashes. She nursed her children when they were ill without 
the aid of a doctor. Often the family lacked for food; for 
while the prairies teemed with game, the children hungered 
for potatoes and bread. Mr. McClure was an expert hunter 
and killed fifty wild turkeys that first winter. He also 
brought home buffalo meat and venison. | 

The greatest hardship was lack of neighbors. For a 
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Sketched for Thowles, “Our New West” 
BACHELOR HOUSEKEEPERS 


Note homemade furniture, the bearskin on the wall, and the man 
preparing food in the fireplace. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS | 
whole year the only near neighbors were three bachelors 
and in all that time Mrs. McClure did not see another 
woman. Then a man and his wife took a claim three miles 
away. When Mrs. McClure heard of her new neighbor, she 
eagerly hurried to the cabin of the newcomers. So eager 
did she become that she ran part of the way, carrying the 
children by turns. When at last she arrived at the cabin, 
she burst into tears of joy and threw her arms around the 
strange woman and hugged her. 

Loneliness was the lot of all who took claims beyond the 
borders of the settlement. Not only were the settlers lonely; 
a succession of calamities befell them. Crops failed because 
the farmers did not understand the Kansas climate and 
often planted crops unsuited to the region. A great disaster 
was the drouth of 1860. Less than half the normal rainfall 
was recorded. Corn turned brown in midsummer; creeks 
dried up; cattle suffered for water; the prairie grass dried 
and was burned by prairie fires. It is estimated that 30,000 
people left the territory to escape the suffering and as 
many more were dependent on aid for part of their food 
and clothing. From lowa to Maine money was subscribed; 
4,000 tons of provisions were shipped to the state, and 
$85,000 were donated. _ 

Many of the settlers declined to accept aid and tried to 
keep their families from starving by going to the Plains in 
quest of buffalo. Some were successful in their hunting, 
but many were totally inexperienced and did not know how 
to kill buffalo. With the guns of that day, it was almost 
impossible to kill a buffalo by shooting it in the head. The 
bullets bounced off the animal’s thick skull like hail stones 
off a rock. The shooting frightened the buffalo and they 
stampeded, frightening other buffalo in turn until all had 
fled from that part of the country. . 

One who saw the difficulties of the settlers in procuring 
meat was a veteran of the Plains, William Mathewson, a 
famous hunter who kept a trading post on the Santa’Fe 
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Trail at the Great Bend of the 
Arkansas. He offered to hunt for 
the settlers and from September to. 
March served without pay, loading 
up Wagons with meat as the farmers 
came to him from the settlements. 
For this free service the settlers 
called Mathewson, Buffalo Bill, a 
nickname by which he was known 
long before it was later applied to 
another Kansan, W. F. Cody, whose 
fame was built up after he became 
: see a Wild West circus man. Mathewson, 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON the original Buffalo Bill, was famed 
- Loar ln ab ane sf on the Plains for his skill as 2 hunter, 
killing buffalo for the his unerring aim, his tact in handling 
settlers. the Indians and his open-handed 
generosity. In hunting the buffalo he did not run after them 
on horseback as the artists often depict buffalo hunters. The 
Indians hunted by horseback when the hunters were suih- 
ciently numerous to surround the herd. White sportsmen 
also hunted from horseback just for the fun of the thing. 
But men hunting horseback would terrify the herds and 
start a stampede. That was a fault of the farmer-hunters 
during the winter of 1860-61. 
Mathewson hunted by stalking. He rode his horse across 
the prairie until he spied a herd. Then turning his horse 
loose to graze, he crept forward quietly until within good 
Shooting distance. He then fired as he lay on the ground, 
shooting the buffalo in the lungs. The other buffalo of the 
herd would be startled by the report of the rifle, but 
since they saw nothing, they resumed their grazing. The 
animal that was hit would continue to stand for a few 
moments, making no sound, but rapidly growing weaker 
until it fell dead. The remaining animals, not associating 
the death of the buffalo with the rifle shot, would mull 
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around, pawing the earth and bellowing, just as cattle will 
do if they smell blood. Their bellowing would drown out the 
noise of further shots of Mathewson’s rifle. He would con- 
tinue shooting, sometimes, until the entire herd had been 
destroyed. Then he would signal to the farmers to come and 
butcher the animals and fill their wagons. 2 
By the aid of hunters, such as Mathewson; by the aid of 
money from the East; by their own determination to remain 
on their claims, the pioneers survived the drouth of 1860 
and survived many other periods of hard times. When 
difficulties came the pioneers helped each other. If one 
family had food, it was shared with the neighbors. If sick- 
ness came, neighbors nursed each other. Every community 
has its traditions of the open-handed generosity of the 
pioneers. : 
The story of Uncle Jim Smart, one of the pioneers of 
Neosho County, is typical. He had a good crop of corn 
the first year he settled on his claim, but the price was 
very low, so he put the corn in the crib to save it for better 
prices. The next year came a drouth. Corn rose to eighty 
cents a bushel. The neighbors needed feed for their livestock 
and came to “Uncle Jim” to buy corn. He told them to help 
themselves and to pay him back when they had corn of 
their own. They did help themselves. As the winter turned 
into spring, corn continued to rise in price until it was 
worth one dollar and a half a bushel. “Uncle Jim” let his 
neighbors have corn for seed on the same basis of paying 
it back when they had corn. The next season the corn yield 
was abundant and corn fell in price to thirty cents a bushel, 
but all “Uncle Jim’ would accept was one bushel of corn 
for each bushel he had given. 

A great disaster overwhelmed Kansas in 1874. Grass- 
hoppers came on an August day, darkening the sky like a 
storm cloud. The whir of wings sounded like wind. The 
grasshoppers ate every growing thing — the green corn, the 
grass, the garden, the leaves on the trees.” There was no 
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grass or feed left for the horses, hogs or cattle. No such 


an appalling calamity had ever stricken the pioneers of 
the eastern states. Except for potatoes, which were under 
ground, and the wheat, which had been harvested, the’ 
people saved no crops. Livestock had to be sold because 
there was no feed. Wheat and potatoes were the only food 
in many homes that winter. In the spring of 1875 farmers 
planted corn as usual, but no sooner were the first green 
blades above ground than eges, laid by the grasshoppers 
the autumn before, were hatched. The young grasshoppers 
ate every green thing in sight once more. Then, after they 
had eaten everything, they flew away. Once more the 
farmers planted corn. The season was favorable and in the 
autumn they harvested a bountiful crop. 

The pioneers were kept poor by the wars of territorial 
days, the Civil War, the drouths, the grasshopper plague 
and the distance from markets. Their only wealth was in 
their strong and able hands and their willingness to work. 
They killed and cured their own pork and beef, mended 
their own harness, half-soled their own shoes with wooden 
pegs and sewed them with thread made of hog bristles. 
They built their own houses of logs, or sod or stone. They 
whipsawed logs for boards and shingles. They made their 
own flails, mauls, ax handles, wagon tongues, spokes: and 
ox yokes. They made chairs, tables and beds. They dug 
wells; nothing was too difficult to learn to do. 

Accompanying the pioneer man was the pioneering 
woman. Spain and France failed to conquer the Plains 
because their women did not go with their men to build 
homes in the West. But the American woman went where 
her husband went. While he plowed, she kept house. When 
he butchered cattle, she molded candles from the tallow. 
When he butchered hogs, she made soap from the fat. To 
get lye to use with lard in soap making, she leached it from 
the ashes. To get rennet for cheese making, she cut it from 
the lining of a calf’s stomach. Without a stove, she cooked 
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in a kettle or in the ashes. The pioneer and his wife were 


partners in all they did. Refreshed by the sweat of their 


toiling bodies, the Great American Desert was bound to 
become fruitful. 


The settlement of Kansas began on the Bluestem 


Prairies and pushed back into the Flint Hills and then to: 


the middle Plains. At first the settlers avoided the Plains 
for they preferred the regions where they could have timber 
for house building and for fuel. They did not begin to settle 
the treeless plains until the timbered areas had first been 
taken. For that reason the settlements did not extend much 
west of Salina and Council Grove until after the Civil War. 
The Low Plains were settled in the 1870’s and the High 
Plains were occupied after 1886. 


Long after eastern Kansas was settled, the West was 


the grazing land of Buffalo. With the completion of the 


Union Pacific and Santa Fe railroads across Kansas, the 
expense of shipping buffalo hides by train was so much less 


BUFFALO HIDES 
Forty thousand hides assembled at Dodge City by R. M. Wright and 
Charles Rath for shipment by train in 1878. It was the last big 
shipment of ‘hides from Dodge City. 
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than it had been by ox team, that hunters began slaughter- 
ing the buffalo in great numbers for the sake of their hides. 
The slaughter was so great that in the single winter of 1878 
400,000 buffalo hides were shipped from Dodge City alone. 
Shipments from other Kansas railroad stations that winter 
were reported by the railroads to exceed 750,000 hides. It 
is estimated that five million buffalo were killed SO aa 
the years 1868 and 1874. 


The great buffalo hunters slaughtered the animals, not. 


by the chase but by stalking their game, as did William 
Mathewson, who shot them from one place called a stand. 
Rival hunters contested with each other for buffalo-killing 
records. Tom Nixon, a Dodge City hunter, killed 120 buffalo 
in forty minutes from a stand. At another time he killed 
2,175 buffalo in thirty-five days. “Brick” Bond, another 
Dodge City hunter, killed 1,500 buffalo in seven days. As 
he killed them, fifteen men followed him to skin the animals 
and load the hides in wagons. Jit is readily seen why the 
buffalo soon disappeared. , 

By the end of 1875 very few buffalo remained in Kansas, 
but some stray animals lingered on the plains for a dozen 
years longer. In 1887 settlers in eastern Colorado discovered 
five buffalo and shot at them with revolvers, killing two. 
The remaining three galloped eastward across the state 
line into Kansas, hotly pursued by the Colorado hunters on 
horseback, who kept firing with their revolvers but who 
could only wound and infuriate the animals. Eventually the 


. buffaloes arrived at the homestead of E. T. Adams, five 


miles east of the state line in Sherman County. There one 
wounded animal turned upon his pursuers and with his 
horns ripped open the flank of a horse. Thereupon Adams, 
who had arrived from his house carrying a heavy rifle, 
fired three times, killing a buffalo with each shot. That is 
said to have been the last wild buffalo hunt in Kansas. 
With the killing of the buffalo, western Kansas became 
an immense vacant pasture without animals to eat the 
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grass. Then followed the range cattle industry, which 
dominated the High Plains until 1886. The business of 
pasturing cattle on government land had been practiced 
on the western borders of the eastern states, but it attained 
its greatest development on the Plains. The original 
American cowboy was a Spaniard, and it was from Spanish 
cowboys that the Texans learned cattle ranching. The 
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KANSAS IN DAYS OF CHISHOLM TRAIL 


spanish origin of cattle herding accounts for the frequent 


occurrence of Spanish words connected with the cowboy’s 
life. From the Spanish we have borrowed such words as 
rodeo, cinch, corral, poncho, lariat, lasso, remuda and ranch. 
After learning the cattle range business from the Span- 
lards, the Texans introduced it into Kansas. First they 
drove their herds to Kansas over the Chisholm Trail 
Abilene merely to market them. But when they saw the 
vast grassy plains vacated by the buffalo, they began herd- 
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THE PIONEERS 

ing their cattle in Kansas, and Kansans, too, engaged in the 
business. The custom of the cattlemen was to homestead a 
quarter section where they built their ranch houses. The 
cattle were then pastured on the surrounding government 
land. By agreement of the cattlemen, the ranches were 
placed at sufficient distance from each other to allow plenty 
of room for grazing. | 


Cattle were first grazed in the vicinity of Abilene. 
Gradually the ranches were extended westward. The cattle 
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From MeCovy’s ‘‘Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade’’ 


ABILENE WHEN IT WAS A GREAT. CATTLE MARKET 


business made Abilene a wealthy town, but it also brought 
bad features. Twenty-two saloons were opened to take care 
of the demand of cowboys for liquor. Liquor made matters 
worse; shootings were frequent. To put an end to lawless- 
ness, the town council passed an ordinance forbidding the 
carrying of revolvers in the city limits. The ordinance was 
printed and posted about town. At this lawless men laughed 
and shot the posters full of holes. Town officials were 
afraid to arrest any of the gunmen, until Mayor T. C. Henry 
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. FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


employed Tom Smitli, a champion pistol shot and a skillful 
rough-and-tumble fighter, as town marshal. Two bullies, 


known as Big Hank and Wyoming Frank, dared Smith to 


make them give up their weapons. Smith sought the bullies 
one at a time. He first assailed Big Hank in a saloon and 
‘struck him on the nose before he could draw his weapon. 
He knocked the bully down and disarmed him. He treated 
Wyoming Frank in the same manner.’ In that way he 
tamed the town. Eventually Tom Smith was killed while 
doing his duty, but other resolute town marshals were ready 
to take his place. , 

At Dodge City the town council passed an ordinance 
against carrying weapons. A gang of gunmen came to town 
carrying revolvers. A. B. Webster, the mayor, was ill at 
the time, but rising from bed and carrying a double-barrel 
shotgun, he faced the men alone and forced them to drop 
their weapons. Other western Kansas towns, where the 
cowboys came in large numbers, have their traditions of 
fearless town marshals who made the bad men be good. 
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THE PIONEERS 


Since the cattle ranges were unfenced, the animals 
wandered far from their home corral and the herds fre- 
quently mingled on the open range. To prevent loss of 
cattle by straying, the cattlemen branded their animals. 


Each year the ranchmen held roundups, when the calves 


were branded with red-hot irons, which burned the hide 
so that the hair would not grow in the place branded. Hach 
owner had a different brand, so that he could recognize his 
own animals. | 

Since the land on which the cattle pastured was public 
land, it was subject to entry by homesteaders: But the 
cowboys did not want homesteaders to take the free range. 
They, therefore, banded together. and drove the home- 
steaders out. In order to give a semblance of right to their 
actions, they fenced their ranges. Whereupon the home- 
steaders cut the fences and occupied the lands despite the 
fences. This sometimes led to acts of violence and blood- 
shed, in which the cattlemen always won because they were 
most numerous and were more skillful than farmers in the 
use of revolvers. 

In 1885 Congress took a hand in the matter by passing 
a law forbidding the fencing of government land by cattle- 
men. President Grover Cleveland announced by proclama- 
tion his intention to use troops, if needed, to enforce the 
law. The cattlemen were preparing to oppose the law in 
the courts, but that same summer the President ordered 
the cattlemen who were pasturing their herds on the lands 
of Arapahoes and Cheyennes in the present Oklahoma to 
leave at once. The cattlemen protested that they had rented 
the land from the Indians. When the cattlemen were slow to 
give up the rented land, the President sent soldiers who 
drove them out. Late in the summer the cattle from the 
Indian lands were driven north to feed on the Kansas range. 
This threw more cattle into Kansas than the range would 
support, and when December came very little dry grass was 
left for winter pasturage. The animals still might have 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


survived until spring, but for one of those sudden Kansas 
blizzards. 3 hair The. 

The early winter had been pleasant as Kansas winters 
usually are. In January, 1886, came a rain, turning to sleet. 
Then followed a blizzard which covered the sleet with snow. 
The cold lasted through January and part of February 
without the usual thaws to melt the ice and snow and 
uncover the grass. Without food, the cattle died by the 
hundreds of thousands. When south winds finally returned, 
the only survivors of the range were a few feeble animals, 
which looked like living skeletons. The cattlemen were 
ruined. | 

In the spring of 1886 homesteaders streamed to the 
High Plains and in a few years the entire country had been 
claimed. Towns sprang up around the railroad stations 
and the country boomed for a few years. Later came drouth. 
The homesteaders, failing to grow crops, sold much of their 
land to the cattlemen. For that reason cattle ranches 
returned again and are found today on the High Plains; 
but the land is owned by the cattlemen instead of being 
free public range. There are also cattle ranches in the Flint 
Hills and in the Eroded Lands, where the land is too rough 
for farming. There, on privately owned pastures, the cow- 
boy yet remains in Kansas. 


Chapter IT: Developing a Great Farm State 


We have learned that Nature gave Kansas a soil rich 
enough to produce vegetation abundantly. This has made 
agriculture the leading occupation of the Kansas people. 

The Indians knew that the soil was rich, because they 
grew corn, melons, squashes, beans and other crops in their 
gardens. The Spanish and French pioneers also knew about 
the fertility of kansas, but it was not until the American 
white men came that this became an important farming 
state. As far as we know, the first plow to be used in 
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DEVELOPING A GREAT FARM STATE 


Kansas was brought by Daniel Morgan Boone when he was 
appointed by President John Quincy Adams to teach the 
Kansas Indians how to farm like the white men. The French 
farmers of the Wolf River colony used only hoes. 

Boone, who will be remembered as having visited Kansas 


as a hunter in 1795, brought his family with him to Kansas | 


in 1827, laid out a farm of 100 acres on Stonehouse Creek 
in the present Jefferson County, plowed the ground and 
planted corn and other crops. The Indians must have looked 
in wonder. at the plow, which, when drawn by oxen or 
horses, could turn over more ground in a day than an Indian 
could turn over in a month by using tools of stone, bone 
or wood,” 

Plows by the thousands were brought to Kansas when 
the territory was opened for settlement in 1854, and the 
rich soil yielded abundant crops. The pioneers wrote to 


their friends telling of their success, and soon thousands - 


of others came to the new state. Here they found a new 
kind of land, different from any they had known in the 
states of the East. Kansas was the first great prairie state 
to be settled. Most of the land of Missouri and other states 
to the east was covered with forest. Pioneers in a timber 
country must cut down trees and grub out the stumps. But 
in Kansas, it was only necessary to put the plow into the 
ground and turn the sod. 

The eastern quarter of Kansas was ideal for the early 
settlers. They had abundant prairie land where they could 
plant their fields. Along the creeks and rivers they found 
plenty of timber for fuel and for the building of houses, 


furniture and rail fences. Also in eastern Kansas the springs. 


and creeks provided water for the people and the livestock 
until the farmers had time to dig Wells. The climate of the 
eastern quarter of Kansas is not much different from that 
of Missouri, Dlinois, Ohio or Pentisylvania. Rains are suffi- 


cient to grow the same kinds of crops that grow in the 


eastern states. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


But after the best claims in eastern Kansas were taken 
by settlers, those who came later had to take homesteads in 
central and western Kansas where the land is just as rich, 
but the climate is different. In southeastern Kansas the 
average rainfall in a year is 40 inches, compared to 16 
inches in northwestern Kansas. In other words, there is 
more difference between the rainfall of western Kansas 
and eastern Kansas than there is between eastern Kansas 
and Ohio. Western Kansas had little wood and the farmers 
had difficulty in finding material for houses, for fuel and 
for fences. Streams are far apart, and the farmers had to 
dig wells immediately after their arrival. Sometimes they 
could not find water, even though they dug very deep wells. 

In 1886 farmers began to settle on the High Plains of 
western Kansas in large numbers. They broke the sod and 
planted corn. For a few years the rains fell abundantly 
and the farmers were successful. Then came several years 
of drouth. Corn withered in midsummer and no grain was 
produced. The farmers soon discovered that the West could 
not produce the same varieties of crops that flourished in 
the eastern quarter of Kansas. 

Corn was the king of Kansas crops at first. The farmers 
planted it because they had been used to growing it in the 
East. Jt is a very good food for livestock. Then too, after 
it ripens, 1t can remain a long time in the field without 
spoiling. Other grains, such as wheat, must be harvested 
soon after the ripening season, or the grain will shatter out 
of the heads and fall to the ground. Corn had one draw- 
back. The variety of corn planted by the pioneers was 
eastern corn that needed an abundance of rain. 

- The farmers of western Kansas, after failing to grow 
corn and other crops that had been successful in the East, 
became discouraged. Thousands upon thousands loaded their 
goods in their wagons and returned to their old’ homes. 
They said that western Kansas was no good for farming. 
Only a few remained. These few knew that buffalo grass 
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DEVELOPING A GREAT FARM STATE 


had always grown on the High Plains even in the driest 
years and that millions of buffalo had fed there. They 
decided that the West could be made to produce abundantly 


_ if they planted the right kind of crops. 


They began to bring in seeds from foreign lands and 
also began to develop new varieties of the crops they 
already had grown. In this they were assisted by the 
scientists of Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, which established experiment, stations over 
the state to learn what varieties of plants would do best in 
various regions. The largest of the stations is at Manhattan. 
The largest one in western Kansas is at Hays. There are 
other smaller stations. 

Some of the scientists at the college and some of the 
farmers worked with corn. As a result they developed a 
dry land corn, which can be grown in western Kansas. Of 
more importance, they brought seeds of grain sorghums 
from regions of little rain in Africa. One of the sorghums 
is called kafircorn, because it comes from Kafirland in 
Africa. Another is called sudan grass, because it comes 
from a country called Sudan in Africa. There are others, 
such as feterita, milomaize, cane and sorgo. This last grain 
was developed in Kansas. The grain sorghums proved to be 
much better crops for central and western Kansas than 
corn. They also are planted in eastern Kansas with success. 
The sorghums provide good feed for livestock. They grow 
so successfully that today the production of sorghums is as 
great as that of corn. 

Another crop that is an immigrant to Kansas is alfalfa, 
whose original home is the Arabian desert. The seeds of 
alfalfa were taken from Arabia to north Africa, from Africa 
to Spain, from Spain to Mexico and from Mexico to Cali- 
fornia. Charles J. Grosse saw alfalfa growing in California 
and brought seed to sow on his farm in Marion County in 
1869. By 1890 it had become an important hay crop. 


The Kansas farmers produce two crops important for 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


their oil. One is flax from which linseed oil and linseed meal 
are made. Linseed oil has many uses. A very common one 
is that of mixing it with paint to thin it. The meal is fed to 


livestock. 


The soybean also is grown for oil and meal. It was 
brought here from China, where it has long been grown as 
a food for man and animals. Mills have been built to crush ~ 
the oil from the beans and the remainder is ground into 


meal to feed to animals. 


A SOYBEAN MILL AT EMPORIA 


Two interesting crops are broomcorn and sugar beets. 
The largest broomcorn producing center of this state is in 
southwest Kansas. Wichita is the largest broomcorn market 
in the world. Here broomcorn is brought from five states 
to be sold to broom manufacturers of the United States. The 
most important sugar beet growing area is in western 
Kansas, especially in the Arkansas River Valley where 
water can be pumped for irrigation. At Garden City is a 
sugar factory, where the sweet juice of the sugar beets is 
extracted and converted into sugar. 
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DEVELOPING A GREAT FARM STATE 


While corn was at first king of the Kansas crops, wheat 
began to gain importance in early days. Farmers brought 
seed wheat from the eastern states and tried growing both 
spring wheat and soft winter wheat. They did so well with 
wheat growing in the district between Abilene and Salina 
that this area was called the Golden Belt, from the fact 
that the fields were golden as the wheat ripened in June. 
When the Union Pacific trains passed through that part of 
the state, the trainmen would call to the passengers that 
they were going by the greatest wheat field in the United 
States. , 

A great advance in wheat growing came as a result of 
the coming to Kansas of the Mennonites from Russia, 
beginning in 1874, These people brought with them the 
seeds of crops they had grown on the Russian plains and 
among the seeds were grains of Turkey Red wheat that 
they had grown successfully in their former home. 

Unlike the soft winter wheat grown by the Kansas 
farmers before that time, the grain of Turkey Red wheat 
was very hard. In fact, it was so hard that the Kansas 
millers at first refused to grind it. In spite of that, the 
Mennonites continued to grow Turkey Red wheat, for it 
did better on the Kansas plains than any other wheat 
planted up to that time. The millers therefore changed 
their machinery so that they could grind flour of the hard 
wheat. It was soon learned that the flour made excellent 
bread. Turkey Red wheat seed was carried from Kansas to 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Texas and Nebraska, where it is now 
successfully grown. Scientists have developed several new 
varieties from Turkey Red. 

Because of Turkey Red wheat and the varieties that 
have been developed from it, Kansas today grows about 50 
times more Wheat than it did before the coming of the | 
Mennonites. This variety has made Kansas the leading 
wheat state of the Union. In average years Kansas produces 
more Wheat than any two other states. We often think of 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Australia and Argentina as 
important wheat growing 
countries, and they are, but 
Kansas produces almost as 
much wheat as either of 
them and in some years 
more. 

At times the Kansas 
‘farmers have tried to grow 
strange crops. One of the 

-} most unusual was silk. The 
Photo by Robert H. Richards man who introduced silk 

PRESIDENT HELPS HARVEST growing was Ernest Bois- 
Frgpident, Warren, G, Herding wis sieve (Bwa-see-sir), who 
he shocked wheat and drove a trac. came from France in 1870 

tor hitched to a combine. and bought 4,000 acres of 
land for a farm. Here he planted mulberry trees, for silk 
worms eat mulberry leaves. He brought men and women 
from France, who were expert in the growing of silk worms 
and of weaving silk. They produced a very good quality of 
silk as is shown by the fact that in 1876 their Kansas-grown 
silk won first prize at a World’s Fair in Philadelphia. Silk 
production spread until it was grown in forty-six different 
counties. 


Not only did Boissiere desire to grow silk, he had a 
plan by which his workmen lived together in a big house of 
sixty rooms, which he named Silkville. He kept livestock 
and grew field crops to feed his workers. He provided their 
children with a free schoo] and he bought 2,500 books for a 
library, which was free to all of his workers. Every worker 
received the same pay, whether he was a good workman or 
not. Some of the workers did not like that idea, and the 
Frenchmen, as soon as they learned to speak English, quit 
their positions to farm for themselves. Boissiere spent 
$130,000 to make his plan of silk growing a success, but 
after his best workers left him, he had to give up the 
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DEVELOPING A GREAT FARM STATE 


undertaking. He gave his house as an orphanage to the 
Odd Fellows lodge in 1890. It was partly destroyed by fire 
in 1916 and since that time the part of the building that is 
left has served as a farm house. 


An important part of farming is fruit growing. nde . 


Johnson, who had a fine orchard of apple trees at the 
Shawnee Methodist Mission, is credited with being the first 
Kansas fruit grower. The pioneer farmers planted fruit 
for home use. In the last thirty-five years commercial 
orchards have been planted, especially in the counties 
adjoining the Missouri River. 

We already have seen how the scientists of Kansas 
State College helped the farmers of western Kansas to 
develop dry-land crops. The college has been of great help 
to farmers all over the state. At the experiment station, 
scientists study the best methods of growing healthy live- 
stock and of getting the best results with erops. They have 
developed new varieties of grains, suitable for various parts 
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OLD STABLE AT SILKVILLE 


One of the remaining buildings on what was once a silk- producing 
farm in Franklin County. 
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\ FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


of the state. The extension department of the college sends 


-men and women into every county to advise farmers and 


their wives. The college encourages the organization of 
4-H Clubs, which help boys and girls as they learn the best 
methods of farming and home making. 

Farmers have formed organizations so that they can 
meet and exchange ideas. In early days they organized 
county farm institutes, at which farmers met to tell each 
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ie EXPERIMENT STATION BARN 


On the grounds of Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Sciences at Manhattan. 


other of their success in cultivating the soil, in producing 
grain and in raising livestock. They organized the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, which publishes information at 
the expense of the state and distributes it to farmers. — 

In 1912 the farmers of Leavenworth County organized 
a farm bureau. They employed an expert adviser as county 
agent to travel over the county and give advice to the 
farmers. Other counties adopted the idea, and today nearly 
every county has a farm bureau. Many of them employ not 
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IMPROVEMENT OF FARM MACHINERY 


only a county farm agent, but also a home-demonstration 
agent, who gives advice on home making to the wives of 
farmers, 

As a help to the farmers of tomorrow are the vocational 
agricultural departments and vocational homemaking de- 
partments of high schools where boys and girls may learn’ 
the best methods of farming and home making. Any com- 
munity that maintains a high school may organize a voca- 
tional agriculture department. High school graduates may 
go to Kansas State College and learn still more about the 
science of farming or homemaking. 


Chapter UT: Improvement of Farm Machinery 


Kansas was settled at a time when progress in the 
invention of new machinery was just beginning. The years 
since the settlement of Kansas have seen more new inven- 
tions than were witnessed in the 2,000 years before that 
time. The Kansas farmers have been leaders in the making 
of new machinery. This has been due partly to the fact 
that the farms of Kansas are mostly level. Here new 
machinery can be tried out much easier than on the hilly 
farms of the East. The Kansas climate also has induced 
farmers to be inventive. 

This ean be illustrated by the invention of the barbed- 
- wire fence. The pioneer farmers of eastern Kansas had an 
abundance of wood. They felled trees, sawed them into 
logs, split the logs into rails and made rail fences. In the 
Flint Hills they built fences of stone. Farmers who had 
neither rails nor stone planted hedges of the osage orange 
tree. The osage orange has thorny branches which turn 
back cattle. 

In western Kansas, however, the trees were too few to 
provide rail fences. In some parts of the Plains men could 
drive for miles without seeing a single stone. Hedge fences 
died in time of drouth. The farmers used wire for fences, 
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STONE FENCE IN THE FLINT HILLS 


but the wire was smooth and cattle would push through it 
and break into the fields. One farmer put barbs on his 
wires. Others followed his example and the barbed-wire 
fence resulted. In about 1885 barbed-wire fences became 
common, first In western Kansas and then in the eastern 
counties of the state. 

If we are to understand the great progress that has 
been made in farm machinery, we must recall the early 
days when much of the work now done by machinery was 
done by hand tools. The first Kansas settlers broke the 
sod with an ox-drawn plow. They planted corn by slitting 
the sod with an ax, dropping the kernels into the slit, and 
closing the slit by stepping on it. They cultivated the crop 
with a hoe. i 

The pioneer farmer sowed wheat by hand, throwing it 


broadeast. Then he harrowed the seed into the ground by | 


hitching a team to the branch of a tree and dragging the 
branch over the ground. He harvested with a cradle, which 
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IMPROVEMENT OF FARM MACHINERY 


he swung by hand. He bound the sheaves by hand with a 
strand of straw, and threshed the grain by beating the 
heads with a stick or by driving horses or cattle over the 
straw to trample out the grain from the heads. The Men- 
nonite farmers rolled a cogged stone over the wheat to beat 
out the grain. 

The farmers worked by hand partly because the inven- 
tion of labor-saving machinery was only commencing. Not 
only that, there were no railroads to Kansas and machinery 
had to be brought by wagons or steamboats. The farmers 
who came by covered wagon packed their household goods 
into the wagon and had no reom for machinery except for 
a plow, which they usually carried lashed to the outside 
of the wagon. 


Even the plow they brought was an rue tateen plow, suited 
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A BARBED WIRE FENCE 


Wood posts generally are used to support barbed wire, but in places 
where wood ts scarce and stones abundant as on this Chase County 
farm in the Flint Hills, stone posts are used. 
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STONE THRESHING MACHINE 


The stone was notched by the Mennonite farmer of Harvey County 

who owned it. It was drawn back and forth across the wheat straw 

to beat the grain from the heads. The farmer who made it later gave 

it to the schools of Emporia and tt stands on the junior high school 
grounds. 


for a timbered country. As we have learned, Kansas was 
the first great prairie state to be farmed. In the East, 
where the farmers had to remove trees and dig stumps, they 
found the land easy to plow, for under the trees the soil 
was loose. In Kansas the tough roots of prairie grass dulled 
the plowshare so that only a few acres of prairie could be 
broken in a year. Even after the sod was turned, the roots 
held the sod together firmly so that it was necessary to slit 
the sod with an ax before corn could be planted. 

Farmers realized that they needed a plow with a blade 
hard enough to cut the roots, and out of that need came the 
invention of the breaking plow. It was built like an ordinary 
plow, but was of harder steel with a long plowshare. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF FARM MACHINERY 


Another invention caused by the Kansas climate was 
the lister. Since the rainfall in this prairte state was less 
than in the states to the east, it was necessary to plant the 
seed deeper in the ground. The lister helped to do this. The 
lister is a double plow. Whereas the ordinary plow turns 
the soil only in one direction, the lister throws it both ways 
This makes ridges with a furrow between. Corn and other 
seeds are planted at the bottom of the furrow. As the plant 
grows, cultivators work the ridges eran into the furrow 
around the plants. 

So many inventions have been made to help the farmer 
with his work that we cannot take the space to describe 
them all. A great many machines have been invented to 
destroy weeds in the field. Other machines have been made 
to pick up hay in the field and still others to carry it into 
the barns. Many kinds of harvesting machines have been 
invented to help with different crops. 
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THREE-ROW DAMMING LISTER 
It plants corn and finally throws wp dams in the furrows, thereby 
forming small basins which catch the rain and hold it in the furrows 
where it must soak into the ground. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


As Kansas is a great wheat state, we should learn of 
the progress made in harvesting that crop. We have seen 


that the pioneer harvested and threshed.grain by hand. An 


important improvement was the invention in Virginia of 


a reaper. This machine cut the wheat. A later invention 
was the binder, which not only cut down the grain, but tied 


_ it in bundles, which men set up into shocks. In central and 
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International Harvester photo 


COMBINE DRAWN BY TRACTOR 


western Kansas the farmers used a header, which cut off 
the heads of the wheat and these were put in a stack. A 
machine for threshing the wheat out of the heads was 
another invention. All of these machines, except the header, 
were invented in the eastern states. | 

In about the year 1890 several Kansas farmers began to 
use a machine that would cut the wheat and thresh it in one 
operation. This machine was called a combine. It takes a 
long time to perfect a machine. Twenty years passed before 
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_ IMPROVEMENT OF FARM MACHINERY 


the combined harvester and thresher gave satisfaction. The 


first combines were very large and, therefore, suitable only 


for work in large fields of western Kansas, which has been 


the proving ground of many machines. Improvement of the. 


combine continued until today small combines, suitable for 
small farms, have been invented. Some of the combines 
can harvest 100 different kinds of seeds, varying in size 


from beans, wheat and oats to such tiny seeds as those of 


grama and buffalo grass. Today, one farmer with a com- 
bine can harvest as much wheat and thresh it as five men 
could do when the binder and threshing machine were 
separate implements. 

Another machine that was Bis eet along with the 
combine is the tractor. The first tractors which came into 
use at about the same time as the combines were steam 
tractors. They were very heavy and big and could be used 
only in large fields where they had room to turn around. 
By the 1930’s smaller tractors were built. Some of them 
are so light and so small that they can be turned around 
in a kitchen, and yet they are so powerful that they can 
draw large machines. They can be hitched to plows, com- 
bines, cultivators or any kind of a machine. 

The tractor travels faster than a horse. While the first 
tractors were slow, the light tractors built for the average 
farm can draw two plows and travel in the field at five 
miles an hour,.or even faster. A team of horses can draw 
only one plow and can travel at two and a quarter miles an 
hour. It will be seen that with an average tractor the 
farmer can plow more than four times as much land in a 
day than with a team. 

Many farmers still prefer to use horses. The feed. for 
horses can be grown on the farm, whereas the fuel for a 
tractor must be bought. The tractor, however, is growing 
in use. In 1910, when only a few tractors were found on 
the large farms of western Kansas, the farmers of this 


state were using 1,355,465 horses and mules. But as tractors 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


replaced horses, the number of work animals decreased 
until only 426,000 horses and mules were on Kansas farms 
in 1942. To do the work of the missing animals, the farmers 
were using 103,827 tractors in the same year. 


While the tractor saves labor, it has reduced the busi- 
ness of growing horses and mules. Before the coming of 
the tractor, thousands of Kansas farmers grew horses, not 
only for use in Kansas but to sell in other states. Now, the 
Kansas farmers buy tractors, most of which are manu- 


' factured in other states. 


An important labor-saving machine, which was not 
invented in Kansas, but which is used in this state very 
much, is the cream separator. Before this machine made 
its appearance, cream was skimmed from the milk by hand. 
On some farms cream is still skimmed in that way, but 
much of it is separated by a machine, which removes the 
cream from the milk immediately after milking. The cream 


can then be shipped while it is yet fresh to a butter or ice 
cream factory. 


Cream is a year-round product. Whereas wheat and 
corn can be produced only once a year, cream can be pro- 
duced twice a day. The farmer’s wife usually receives the 
money from the sale of cream and eges. The cream sepa- 
rator helps her to have more money. It enables her to 


dress better, to furnish her house better and to equip her 
kitchen better. 


Labor-saving machines make it possible for fewer farm- 
ers to grow the Kansas crops. The average farmer today 
owns a larger farm than did the pioneer. Since fewer men 
are needed on the farms, more people are living in the cities. 
This 1s shown by comparing the census figures for Kansas 
in 1910 with those of 1940. In that thirty-year period the 
number of acres in Kansas farms increased from 43,384,799 
to 48,179,981 acres. In the same time the number of farms - 
decreased from 177,841 in 1910 to 156,327 in 1940. While 
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LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 


in 1910 the people living on Kansas farms numbered 918,585, 
they had decreased to 703,743 in 1940. 


Chapter IV: Livestock and Poultry 

The climate of the Plains is so pleasant and healthful 
that they afford a natural home for birds and animals. We 
will recall from the reports of Zebulon M. Pike’s march from 
one end of Kansas to the other that he saw vast numbers of 
buffalo, elk, deer and antelope. Pike related that whenever 
he or his men wished meat, they always had animals near at 
-pand to kill. He wrote that on several occasions, he walked 
all day in a continuous herd of buffalo. 

Other early writers declared that Kansas was the great- 
est game region on HKarth. The buffalo, elk, deer and ante- 
lope lived almost wholly on grass and grass seeds, both in 
summer and Winter. In the winter the buffalo sometimes 
browsed on the tender shoots of small cottonwoods and wil- 
lows, but otherwise they ate dry grass through all the winter 
months. 

Today Kansas is still an important grass-growing state. 
About one-third of the land on the Kansas farms and 
ranches is in pasture where cattle, sheep and other animals 
feed in summer. But when winter comes, we do not expect 
the animals to live on dry grass. More than one-third of the 
farms of Kansas produce grain, ensilage and fodder for 
livestock. This means that livestock today is better fed than 
were the grass-eating animals of a hundred years ago. 
Farmers also.provide barns and sheds to shelter livestock 
from the storms of winter. 

More than two-thirds of the land area of Kansas there- 
fore is used to produce feed for animals, which leaves less 
than one-third to grow food for man. ‘Even the wheat, 
which is grown to produce bread, is not wholly for man. 
The outer covering is removed at the flour mills and is fed 
mostly as bran and shorts to animals. 
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FOUR Ci}NTURIES IN KANSAS 


Through cultivation of the fields, the Kansas farmer is 
able to produce much more animal feed than was possible 
when Nature grew only grass. As a result more meat ani- 
mals live in Kansas today than at the time when this was 
the greatest game country on Earth. Even when the cow- 
boys pastured their great herds on the open range, Kansas 
could not produce as many cattle as it can today. , 

Kansas is today the fifth largest cattle-raising state in 
the Union. Cattle raising is the greatest livestock industry 
of the state. Next in importance is the growing of hogs and 
Kansas ranks ninth as a hog-producing state. Sheep rais- 
ing is rapidly growing in importance. In recent years the 
number of sheep raised has doubled on the Kansas farms. 
At one time horse-raising was a very important industry, 
but with the invention of the automobile, the truck, the 
tractor and the airplane, the use of horses has declined. 
Kansas, however, continues to grow some horses and is sixth 
among the horse-producing states. | 

Because of the large number of animals grown in Kansas 
and the neighboring states, the livestock market at Kansas 
City, Kansas, is second in importance in the United States, 
ranking next only to Chicago. Through the years of Kansas 
history, the farmers have improved their breeds of animals. 
Those grown today are larger and therefore furnish more 
meat. The sheep have more wool. The dairy cows give two 
and three times as much milk. Milk production is a very 
important Industry on the farms. About one-eighth of all the 
income of the farmers of this state is from milk and cream. 

. As the Kansas climate makes this a natural livestock 
state, so does it make this an ideal state for the growing of 
poultry. Zebulon Pike found this out when he marched 
across the Plains in 1806. He found here a great many tur- 
keys running wild. They nested on the ground, roosted in’ 
the trees and lived on grass, grass seeds and insects. 

The pioneers brought chickens from the East and they 
did well in this climate. Tame turkeys also were brought 
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SAVING THE SOIL 


from the East and some of the farmers stole eggs from the 
wild turkey nests and set them under hens. At first the 
farmers produced poultry and eggs only for themselves. But 
soon markets sprang up in the cities and towns and the 
farmers began to raise poultry for sale. Year by year they 
have improved their breeds. The hens of today lay more 
eggs than those of pioneer times. Kansas now ranks sixth 
in the amount of poultry sold and every year the Kansas 
egg producers sell more than a billion eggs. 


Chapter V: Saving the Soil 


We learned in our first unit that Kansas has more land 
in cultivation than any other state except. Texas. The 
pioneers who first farmed this soil found it was rich and 
deep. Unfortunately it is not as rich as it was in the early 
days. During seven years of drotith in the 1930’s much of 
the deep soil of western Kansas was damaged by wind. The 
black blizzards, as they were called, rolled up dust dunes, 
which moved across the farms, destroying crops and even 
burying fences and small buildings. In places the wind 
swept the soil away until the hard clay below was uncovered. 

The damage from dust storms was great, but in the same 
years the damage from water In eastern Kansas was even 
greater. We notice the damage from wind, because the dust 
flies through the air where we can see it. When water 
washes away the soil, it carries it down to the creeks and 
rivers and we pay little attention. We do notice that our 
streams are muddy, whereas most of them were so clear in 
pioneer times that fish could be seen swimming under the 
water. Some soil was washed into the creeks and rivers 
before the pioneers came and some was blown about by the 
wind, but the amount was small, for the land was protected 
by grass and trees. 

The farmer destroved that protection when he plowed 
under two-thirds of the grass and cut down trees. When the 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


soil was exposed to the air, the wind blew it away in time 
of drouth, and heavy rains washed it downhill in time of 
rain storms.. 

The people of Osborne can tell us much about the loss of 
soil from water. In 1936 the city built a dam ata cost of 
$150,000 across the Solomon River. The dam created a lake 
to supply the people with water. But the mud from farms 
was washed down the creeks into the Solomon River and 
down the river into the lake until it was filled to the brim of 
the dam in the short space of seventeen months. All of that 
mud in the Osborne lake was once rich top soil that made 
erops grow in fields. 

It took Mother Nature thovksiide of years to make tom 
top soil, but the action of water can wash it away in a few 
years. 

Some of the Rerisn’ fields which produced atty bushels 
of corn to the acre in pioneer times now produce only twenty 
bushels. Even though we have better machinery and better 
seed, we are unable to grow as much grain because a great 
deal of soil has been washed or blown away. | 

Years ago the farmers tried to end the loss by spreading 
fertilizer and by growing soil-building crops, such as alfalfa, 
clover and lespedeza. This did not replace the soil as fast as 
it was washed away. The legislature of 1917 appointed a 
water commission to study the matter. It found that between 
1860 and 1917 Kansas had suffered from ten severe drouths 
and sixty-six floods in different parts of the state. The most 
severe flood was that of 1903 when Topeka, Kansas City and 
other cities along the Kansas River suffered a property 
damage of $36,000,000 and the loss of fifty-seven lives. If 
something were done to hold the water on the land so that 
it would sink into the ground or move off slowly, it would 
reduce the floods and save the soil. One-fourth of all the 
Kansas soil has been badly damaged by flood or Ww ind. There 
is still time to save the rest. 

The legislature voted to cooperate with the United States 
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SAVING THE SOIL. 


Department of Agriculture to study ways of ending soil. 
loss, and experiments were begun in 1929 at Fort Hays. It 
was found that one of the reasons for the loss of soil is the 
custom of plowing and listing furrows in straight lines. 
Usually the furrows run up- and downhill. As the water 
rushes down the furrows to the ravines and creeks, it car-_ 
ries soil with it. The faster the water runs the more soil 
it can carry. 

If furrows were listed on the dead level, water would 
remain in the fields after rains and would soak into the 
ground instead of going to the rivers and causing floods. 
The United States government began in 19384 to show how 
to cultivate the soil so as to prevent the water from rushing 
away rapidly from the fields. Stations were opened at dif- 
ferent points scattered over the state, and fields were culti- 
vated at those stations in the best way to save the water and 
the soil. . 

A station near Liberal reported great success. In drouth 
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U. S. Soil Conservation Service photo 
FurRROowS LISTED ON THE CONTOUR 


When furrows are listed on the dead-level as are these in a field near 
Kingman, the rainwater cannot run off and must soak into the ground, 
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U. S. Soil Conservation Sereiee photo 
TREES ON THE HIGH PLAINS 


Because of lack of rainfall, trees did not grow on this farm near 

Kismet tn Seward County, but commencing tn 1936, the farmer brilt 

terraces to save all the rainfall. Since it could not run off, it soaked 

ito the ground where it made the trees grow where none had ever 
been seen before. 


years when only eight inches of rain fell at Liberal, the 
government scientists were able to grow crops, merely by 
listing the furrows on the level, sideways to the slope of the 
hill instead of downhill. The water, instead of running 
away, was held in the furrows, where it soaked to the roots 
of plants and produced crops. The level lines which the 
men followed in listing the furrows are called contour lines. 
Since they follow the curves of the hill they do not run 
straight and the crops are planted in curved rows instead of 
straight rows. 

’ Experiments’ also were tried at the station near Libera! 
in growing trees on dry hillsides where no trees ever grew 
before. The land was terraced on the dead level so that all 
of the water was held and forced to soak into the ground to 
the roots of the trees. Even in dry years the trees grew. 
This means much for the farmers of western Kansas. It 
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SAVING THE SOIL 


means that with little rain they can have groves of trees 
and can grow crops even in dry years. How well the govern- 
ment scientists succeeded by tilling the soil on the contour 
is shown by a report from the Liberal station. In three 


years the average yield of wheat was 16.1 bushels to the 


acre on fields that were tilled on the contour; whereas, in 
nearby fields cultivated in the old way, the average yield of 
wheat for the same three years was only 11.2 bushels to the 
acre. | oe 

Experiments at the stations in eastern Kansas were 
equally satisfactory. There the rains are heavier and it is 
not necessary to make it all soak into the ground. The fur- 
rows were listed slightly at a slant from the dead level so 
that water can escape slowly from the ends of the furrows. 
When water flows slowly, it does not carry the soil away. 
So successful was the work at the government stations, that 
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GRAIN GROWING IN CURVED ROWS 
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_ FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


the Kansas legislature passed a law in 1937 providing for 
soil conservation districts to be organized whenever three- 
fourths of the farmers ina district desire them. 
The law provides for a state committee of five persons, 
two to be from Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Sciences, two to be appointed by the governor, and 
one to be appointed by the United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The committee has charge of the organization ot 
districts. Yau vee | 
The farmers of Labette County were the first to organ- 
ize a soil conservation district. At an election in 1939 elghty- 
three per cent of the farmers voted to organize. From there 
the idea spread to other counties. As soon as a district is 
formed, the state committee appoints a conservator to help 
the farmers with their probiems. It will take a number of 
years to change the farming methods of Kansas, but a good 


start has been made. We therefore can hope that the Kansas 
soil will be saved for the future. 7 


Chapter VI: Manufacturing 


The last census shows 122,287 Kansans employed in 
manufacture. The kinds of factories employing the greatest 
number of workers are those engaged in the building and 
repair of transportation equipment, those preparing farm 
products for food, and those refining mineral products. 

What might be termed the first Kansas factory was the 
blacksmith Shop of Gabe Phillibert on Stonehouse Creek in 
the present Jefferson County, built in 1827 adjoining the 
farm of Daniel Morgan Boone. Phillibert was blacksmith 
for the Kansas Indians and was a brother of Mrs. Boone. It 
is true that the Indians manufactured articles for them- 
selves, but Phillibert repaired rifles, knives, kettles and 
other articles for the entire Kansas tribe. Another early 
day blacksmith shop was built at Council Grove in 1849 to 
repair wagons and stage coaches using the Santa Fe Pre 
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- MANUFACTURING 


Horses and mules, too, were brought there to be shod. 
We still have the blacksmith shops and to these have 
been added garages for the repair of transportation equip-. 


ment. Kansas also has numerous plants for manufacture 


of automobile accessories and several for building bodies 
for trucks and automobiles. We already have discussed the 


airplane factories in the unit on transportation. Among the 


largest shops for the building and repair of transportation 
equipment are the railroad shops located at division points. 
These are most numerous at Kansas City and at Topeka 
where thousands are employed in railroad shops. 

Largest and most important of the food factories are the 
packing houses and flour mills. The flour mills came early 
to Kansas. Matthias Splitlog, a Wyandotte Indian, built a 
flour mill at Wyandotte in 1852. He operated it by horse 
power and ground both wheat and corn. Another early 
day flour mill was that of the United States government on 


Mill Creek in the present Wabaunsee County which ground’ 


flour and corn for the Pottawatomie Indians. It was built 
when Kansas was yet a part of Indian Territory and stood 
until destroyed by high water in 1857. Mill Creek takes its 
name from this pioneer flour mill. It is a swiftly flowing 
stream, rushing down from the Flint Hills to join the 
Kansas River. It has turned many water wheels, for water- 
power grist mills were in common use in Kansas in early 
days. The census of 1860 reported sixty-two water wheels 
in operation in Kansas. The pioneers also operated mills by 
horse and mule power and even the wind was harnessed. 
A Dutch windmill ground grain at Lawrence for many 
years. 

Today mills are driven by steam, gas and electricity. In 
the days of water power plants, Kansas milled flour only 
for use inside the state. Today Kansas flour is sold on the 
markets of the world and Kansas ranks first among the 
states in flour milling. About one-sixth of all the bread 
eaten in the United States is made of Kansas flour. Kansas 
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WATER PowER MILL 


Farmers sometimes drove 100 miles in the 1860's to bring wheat and 
corn by horse-drawn wagon to this mill at Emporia, where they had 


tt ground into flour and meal. The old mill stands beside the Cotton- | 


wood River, which supplies the power to run it. 


City, Kansas, is one of the great flour milling cities of the 
United States. In addition to Kansas City other large flour 
milling centers are Wichita, Salina, Hutchinson and Atchi- 
son. 

Meat packing began as an important Kansas industry in 
1867 when the Texas cattle first came over the Chisholm 
Trail to Abilene. Packing houses were built at Kansas City 
to slaughter the animals and prepare the meat for market. 
Later, hogs and sheep were brought to the Kansas City 
slaughter houses. Kansas City has grown steadily as a meat 
packing center and ranks among the important packing 
cities of the country. Next in importance in Kansas are 
Wichita, Topeka, Salina, Hutchinson, Chanute and Arkansas 
City. 
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. ~ MANUFACTURING 


- Since Kansas is a dairy state, it is natural that factories 
for the manufacture of butter, cheese and ice cream should 
increase in number. At several plants milk is pasteurized 


- and condensed. 


Turning from food factories, the leading industry deal- 
ing with mineral products is that of oil refining. At the 
refineries crude oil is broken up into various oil products as 
gasoline, kerosene and lubricating oil. The leading refineries 
are at Arkansas City, El Dorado, Coffeyville, Neodesha, 
Kansas City, Augusta and Wichita. | 

Kansas has about 2,500 factories. Some are large plants 
employing thousands of people. Others employ only a few 
hands. Brick is manufactured in twenty localities. Cement 
plants are at Humboldt, lola, Bonner Springs, Fredonia, 
Independence, Chanute and Mildred. Gypsum is milled at 
Sun City and Blue Rapids. Metal working and wood work- 
ing plants are found in the larger cities and in some of the 
smaller ones. Zinc and lead smelters are at Baxter Springs, 
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Photo from Steffen Plant 


FILLING MILK BOTTLES BY MACHINE 


Bottles are washed, sterilized, conveyed to bottling room, filled with 
milk, capped and sealed without being touched by a human hand. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Galena, Cherryvale and Treece. At Wichita is a lamp and 
stove factory which markets its products all over the world. 
Kansas City has a large soap factory. Kansas has drug 
factories, clothing factories, furniture factories, broom fac- 
tories, sugar factories and glass factories. 


Chapter VII: Mining 


In the list of Kansas occupations, the United States 
Census shows the greater number is employed in agri- 
culture. Next in order, from the standpoint of numbers 
employed, are manufacturing, business, transportation and 
mining. The number engaged in mining is about fourteen 
thousand, but mining is more important than the numbers 
engaged would indicate, for much of the labor of mineral 
production is done by machinery. Oil and gas and salt are 
brought to the surface by pumping. Hoists are used in the 
quarrying of rock and in the mining of coal, lead, zinc and 
gypsum. 

That Kansas was rich in mineral wealth was known to 
the Indians long before the white men came. Lieutenant 
James Wilkinson, while exploring the Arkansas River in 
1806, found Osage Indians with ornaments and bullets of 
lead which they had found outcropping from the rocks in 


Kansas. David Harland, a Cherokee Indian who came to 


Kansas from Georgia in 1835, discovered lead on his farm 


on Shoal Creek when wind uprooted trees. He replanted the - 


trees and kept the discovery a secret, for he knew white 
men would covet his land if they knew lead could be mined 
there. After the Civil War lead was discovered by white 
settlers and the Galena lead district was developed. 

Zinc was discovered in the same district by “Black Jack”’ 


~Cook on his farm near Baxter Springs in 1870. Since then 


zinc has added to the wealth of Southeast Kansas, particu- 
larly in that small area known as the Ozark Uplift. 
Coal was found on the surface near the site of the pres- 
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Phota from Bridgeport Machine Co. 


Oin DERRICK 


ent Pittsburg before the settlement of Kansas, and Mis- 
sourians hauled it away by the wagon load as early as 1850. 
When Southeast Kansas became settled following the Civil 
War, the coal mines were rapidly developed. Pittsburg is 
today the center of an important coal mining district. Coal 
occurs at intervals over the Bluestem Prairies. The produc- 
tion has decreased in recent years because of development 
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of the oil and gas fields, yet it is one of the important min- 
eral products of the state. 

The development of the oil and gas fields has come 
~recently, although the presence of both oil and gas was 
known to the Indians and to the earliest white visitors. 
The Santa Fe traders knew of tar springs in the valley of 
the Osage and also in the valley of the Neosho where oil 
b could be found for lubricating wagon wheels. Oi] springs 
Us bubbled from the ground near Paola where the pioneer set- 

tlers amused themselves by setting them afire. They were 
not known to be of any practical value, because scientists 
had not yet learned how to use oil products. The discovery 
of oil refining by which kerosene could be extracted from 
oil for use in lamps for lighting came just before the Civil 
War. Following that discovery G. W. Brown, editor of the 
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Herald of Freedom, organized a company of Lawrence busi- 
ness men to dig a well beside one of the springs near Paola 
in 1860. The weil was dug by pick and shovel and the oil 
was hoisted with a bucket. The oil was thick enough to use 
as axle grease and was sold for that purpose. The coming 
of the Civil War ended the development of the oil industry 
for twenty-five years. In the meantime Nelson F. Acres, 
while drilling a prospect hole for coal near lola, struck gas 
in 1873. He drilled to a depth of 736 feet and gave up his 
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| quest for coal because the gas kept blowing out of the hole. 
' It was mixed with water and for twelve years the gas well 
spouted the mixture of gas and water intermittently. No 
one thought of using the gas for fuel. At times the people 
would set fire to it and the fiery geyser was one of the won- 
ders of lalav 

Finally in 1884 the people of Paola developed a gas field, 
~ piped gas to town and used gas for lighting the streets and 
the homes. Then followed the development of gas and oil 
particularly in Miami, Allen, Wilson and Montgomery coun- 
{ ties. Oil was found near Augusta in 1914. Since then oil 
has been discovered in almost every section of Kansas, the 
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Drawing from Carey Salt Co, 


SALT MINE AT HUTCHINSON 


At left salt is dissolved by water and is pumped as brine to the 
surface; then the water is evaporated. At right miners hoist the rock 
salt to the surface by means of an elevator. 4 


greatest producing fields being in central Kansas with many 


in western Kansas. Today this state ranks sixth in oil pro- ie 
duction. . i 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Salt, like gas, was first discovered in large quantities by 
accident. But long before the great salt beds of Kansas 
were found at Hutchinson, the elk, deer and buffalo knew 
that salt came from springs in the present Republic County, 
where they came to lick the salt crystals as they formed at 
the edge of the water. James G. Tuthill took a claim which 
included a salt marsh and there in 1866 gathered the briny 
water in pans and evaporated the water by the sun and 
wind. The resulting salt he sold over a wide territory. The 
following year a factory of the same type was opened at a 
salt spring near Solomon. It produced seven thousand bar- 
rels of salt a year. : | 

Then came Ben Blanchard with drilling tools to prospect 
for oil at Hutchinson in 1887. At a depth of five hundred 
feet he struck the bed of an old salt sea and found a layer 
of salt three hundred feet thick. This old sea underlies a 
dozen counties of which: Hutchinson is the center. It con- 
tains enough salt to supply the United States indefinitely 
and produces more than three million barrels of salt a year. 
Hutchinson is one of the great salt producing centers of 
America. Ranking next to Hutchinson in Kansas are Lyons, 
Kanopolis, Anthony and Little River. 

Several more mineral products are found in Kansas. 
Among them is a kind of gas that will not burn. Men drill- 
ing for oi] at Dexter in 1903 struck a vein of gas, which 
gushed out of the drill hole with a roar that could be heard 
for miles. The drillers thought they had struck natural gas, 
until they touched a torch to it. To their disgust it would 
not burn. . 

They took samples to the University of Kansas, where 
tests showed that it was helium, a gas that had been dis- 
covered on earth for the first time only seven years before. 
Even today helium is found in only a few places. It is lighter 
than air and therefore is used in balloons. Since it will not 
burn, it is the safest gas for balloons. So rare is helium 
that none may be sold to foreign countries without the per- 
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Clemens Coal Co. photo 
‘STRIPPING SHOVEL 


Weighing 1,320 tons and standing when the crane is erect as tall as a 

nine-story building, the powerful machine removes the dirt and rocks 

from above a seam of coal and after that digs the coal from the mine. 

The dipper can scoop up 25 tons of coal at one time. Compare it i 
size with the large engine and train wn the background. 


mission of our government. This gas also is used by doctors 
in the treatment of certain diseases of the lungs. 

Another unusual mineral is volcanic ash, which is found 
in deep drifts in many places in western Kansas. It is gath- 
ered and shipped from mines in Meade and Norton counties. 
Kansas leads all other states in the production of this ash, 
which is of value in manufacturing household cleansers.” 

Commercial chalk is mined in Smith County and is 
ground into powder te be used in making putty. The chalk 
beds are from 600 to 800 feet deep and extend from Jewell 
County southwest to Finney County. 

Kansas is an Important producer of gypsum. Gypsum 
mills are at Blue Rapids and at Medicine Lodge. Gypsum 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


is made into plaster of Paris, Keene’s cement, stucco, sta- 
tues, terra cotta, artificial marble, surgical casts, foundry 
molds and many other articles. 

Many building products are found in Kansas. Among 
them are stone, sand, brick.and rock wool. Cement is manu- 
factured by crushing stone and shale by machinery, heating 
it and then grinding it to powder. Kansas mills produce 
enough cement to supply this state and much is shipped to 
other states. Large cement mills are at Bonner Springs, 
Humboldt, Iola, Chanute, Fredonia, Independence and Fort 
Scott.. 7 

Next in importance to cement in the building industry is 
the quarrying of stone. Every county in the eastern third 
of the state has stone quarries. Sand and gravel are taken 
chiefly from the rivers and from the dry beds of streams 
that have changed their channels. 

Brick for building, tile for sewer pipe and pottery are 
made of clay. Hundreds of years ago the Indian women of 
Kansas made pottery of clay. In recent years we once more 
learned to use Kansas clay for that purpose. There is a 
pottery factory at Pittsburg and factories for brick and’ 
tile production at Fredonia, Coffeyville, Humboldt, Fort 
Seott, Weir, Salina, Neodesha and Pittsburg. 

Rock wool, which is placed in the walls and roofs of 
houses to keep out the cold of winter and the heat of 
summer, is produced at Neodesha and Winfield. Among 
other Kansas minerals are asphaltic rock and marl. 

Of help in discovering and developing the mineral wealth 
of the state is The Kansas Geological Survey, which was 
organized at the University of Kansas in 1895. It has 
helped to find new oil and gas fields. It has helped the coal 
miners. Had it not been for the geological survey, we would 

not now be producing chalk or rock wool. Formerly we 
brought rock wool from the East. The geological survey 
discovered that we could produce our own in Kansas and, 
as a result, plants have been built. Formerly everybody 
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CENTERS OF TRADE 


thought our chalk was worthless. The survey showed how 
it could be used. 3 

The people of Wichita called on the geological survey 
to help them a few years ago. For seventy years the 
Wichita people had been drinking hard water’and using it 


‘for laundry and dish washing. The geological survey found 


an abundant supply of soft water twenty-five miles north- 
west of Wichita. Today Wichita pipes water from that 
supply. 

In many other ways the geological survey helps to find 
the underground riches of Kansas. Today this state pro- 
duces more mineral wealth than Alaska or any of the Rocky 
Mountain states, some of which are famed for their mines. 
Only six other states rank ahead of Kansas in minerals 
produced. 

We learned in an earlier chapter that the men who wrote 
the Wyandotte Constitution and gave Kansas her present 
boundaries refused to include the western part of Kansas 
Territory, which then became the eastern half of Colorado. 
A reason for this was that gold mines had been found in 
the western district. The delegates thought it was better 
to cut off the mining district, and make of Kansas strictly 
a farming state. As it turned out Kansas is today a greater 
mining state than Colorado. 


Chapter VIE: Centers of Trade 


Since Kansas is an agricultural, manufacturing and min- 
ing state, we would naturally expect that a large section of 
her people would be engaged in trade. This proves to be 
the case, for 89,000 Kansans listed their occupation as 
traders in the United States Census of 1940. We have 
already learned that a large portion of the population of 
our cities is engaged in manufacturing and transportation; 
but only as business men find a market for manufactured 
articles, can factories exist; and only as business men sell 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


the products of the factories, mines and farms, do we have 
need for freight transportation. 

: Trade, therefore, has built towns and cities, until today 
more people live in the towns than on the farms of Kansas. 
The census of 1940 reports 708,000 farm residents and 


1,097,285 city and town residents of Kansas. Since trade: 


makes town life possible, we will study briefly the beginning 
of trade in Kansas and the founding of the first class cities. 

Trade as a separate occupation was unknown to Kansas 
until the coming of the French fur buyers with manufac- 
tured articles from France to trade for beaver skins. Before 
that day the Indians occasionally traded articles with each 
other, but none made a business of commerce. The French 
traders established trading posts in the Indian villages and 
if the Indians moved their villages the traders moved with 
them. 

In 1821 came Francis and Cyprian Chouteau, who later 
were joined by their brother Frederick. The Chouteau 
Brothers saw that the natural site for a trading center 
was at the mouth of the Kansas River, where they built 
Chouteau’s Landing, later changing the name to Kansas 
Landing. From Kansas Landing they sent their keelboats 
up the Kansas River and its tributaries. They established 
smaller trading posts in Kansas, which were supplied with 
goods from Kansas Landing. Thus Kansas Landing became 
a wholesale trading center at the very outset of its history, 
and from that beginning grew into Kansas City, which is 
today the most important commercial center at which the 
Kansas people trade. 

The larger part of Kansas City is in Missouri, but com- 
mercially it looks to Kansas for the greater portion of its 
business. While Kansas City, Missouri, and Kansas City, 
Kansas, adjoin each other, they are separate politically and 
each has its Individual history. Kansas City, Kansas, was 
first settled by Wyandotte Indians and a member of their 
tribe, J. M. Armstrong, built a log house sixteen by sixteen 
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feet square December 10, 1843. The village of Wyandotte 
was laid out in 1857, through cooperation of the Wyan- 
dottes and the white settlers of Kansas on the north side of 
the Kansas River in the present retail section of Kansas 
City, Kansas. In that same year a second village, called 
Kansas City, Kansas, was laid out on the south side of 
the river in the angle between the Kansas River and the 
“Missouri state line. Both towns grew to be cities and in 
1886 were consolidated into one city, under the name of 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

Wichita began as a Wichita Indian village in 1863, when 
that tribe came north from the present Oklahoma during the 
Civil War. Adjoining that village, J. R. Mead built a trading 
post early in 1864. At the close of the Civil War Mead sent 
out wagon loads of trade goods for barter with the Indians 
as far south as Texas. Thus Wichita became a wholesale 
center for parts of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas at the 
outset and later developed also as a manufacturing city. 

Topeka had its beginning in 1840 when three St. Louis 
French brothers, Joseph, Ahcan and Louis Pappan, married 
three half-breed Kansas Indian sisters, Josette, Victoire and 
Julie Gonneville. By virtue of their marriage to the Indian 
girls the Pappan brothers were accepted in the Kansas tribe 
and selected three sections of what is known as half-breed 
land on the site of the present North Topeka. There in 1842 
Louis built a ferry boat. Because of that ferry boat, travelers 
to Oregon and California made a practice of crossing the 
Kansas River at that point. 

When the white settlers poured into Kansas Territory in 
1854, they naturally thought of Pappan’s ferry as a site for 
a town, which would draw the trade not only of the sur- 
rounding farming community, but also of travelers on the 
river and on the California and Oregon Trail. Accordingly, 
on December 4, 1854, a group of town builders acquired 
possession of the land on the south side of the river, built a 
log cabin and laid out streets and lots. They named their 
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Fron, Giles ‘‘Thirty Years in Topeka’’ 


TOPEKA’S FIRST HOUSE -—— 1854 


town Topeka at the suggestion of F. W. Giles, one of the 
members of the town company, because he understood that 
Topeka was the Indian name for the Kansas River. Cyrus K. 
Holliday, president of the town company, planned to make it 
the state capital and a railroad center. It is to his foresight 
that Kansas Avenue is such a wide thoroughfare and that 
the town in general is laid out with broad streets. 

Holliday also organized the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway and established the general headquarters and 
main shops at Topeka. As Holliday hoped, Topeka became 
the capital of the state and an important railroad and 
trading’ center. 

In addition to the three major cities, Kansas has eight 
other cities of the first class, whose founding will be studied 
in the order of the laying out of the townsites. 

Leavenworth was settled June 12, 1854, when a company 
of Missouri citizens located the town four miles from Fort 
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CENTERS OF TRADE 


Leavenworth and held a meeting under the shade of a tree 
where they elected George Gist as president and H. Miles 
Moore as secretary. Before they had so.much as built a log 
house or surveyed a lot, they planned to build a commercial 
metropolis, which would receive shipments of freight frorn 
the river steamboats and transship them by wagon train 
and by railroad to the interior of Kansas. They named their 
town for the fort, which, in turn, was named for Colonel 
Henry Leavenworth, who founded it in 1827. The town 
grew to be an important city and for a quarter of a century 
was the largest city in Kansas and is today an important 
wholesale trading center as well as a manufacturing city. 

Later in 1854 a rival town company, guided by Dr. J. H. 
Stringfellow, founded Atchison. Eighteen men were in the 
party that located the town site, and they named it for Sen- 
ator David R. Atchison, of Missouri, who was in that 
original party, although not a member of the town company. 
Atchison was long a rival of Leavenworth for the commer- 
cial supremacy of Kansas. It was at one time the terminal 
for the overland mail to California and to Denver and is 
today a wholesale trading center as well as a local market. 

Fort. scott began as a United States*fort in’ 1842, but 
was abandoned by the army when Kansas Territory was 
opened in 1854. Since the fort buildings stood empty and 
useless, the army sold them at auction May 16, 1855. Thus 
Fort Scott started as a ready made town, much better built 
than other towns of Kansas at that time. The fort was 
named for General Winfield Scott, commander in chief of 
the United States Army, and the city took its name from 
the fort. One of the leaders in the founding of the town 
and its first citizen was Hiero T. Wilson, who came to the 
fort in 18438 as post sutler and remained as merchant after 
the fort became a town. 

Salina was founded by William A. Phillips, correspondent 
in Kansas for the New York Tribune. He explored central 
Kansas far beyond the settlements in 1857, seeking the 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


site for a city that would become a trading center for a 
wide area. When he came to a bend in the Smoky Hill River, 
a few miles west of where that stream is joined by the 
Saline, he was so struck with the beauty of the country 
that he decided upon it for his town. The following spring 
the townsite was laid out and opened for settlement. As 


Phillips had hoped, Salina became a wholesale and manu- 
facturing center. 3 


I. C. Coffey and N. B. Blanton founded Coffeyville in 
1869 and named it Coffeyville for the chief founder. Two 
years later the site of the town was moved a few miles 
when the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston Railroad, 
now a part of the Santa Fe system, built its depot at the 
present townsite. Coffeyville soon became an important 
cattle shipping point and is a wholesale center for the 
surrounding territory in Kansas and Oklahoma. 

In 1870 the Missouri Pacific Railroad laid out the town 
of Parsons and named it in honor of Levi Parsons, an official 
of the division of that road. It is a railroad and trade center. 


The year 1871 marks the founding of Hutchinson by 
C. C. Hutchinson, who named the town for himself. The 
santa Fe Railroad had been surveyed west from Newton, 
and Hutchinson followed the line of surveyor’s stakes until 
he came to what he thought would be a good location for 
a town. He formed a town company and laid out the town 
shortly before the railroad was graded. Hutchinson is today 
the fourth city in Kansas and is a wholesale, manufacturing 
and mining city. It is nicknamed the Salt City for its 
salt mines. 

Pittsburg was founded in 1876 by Ed H. Brown, follow- 
ing the development of rich coal deposits in Crawford 
County. Brown visioned a manufacturing city in the midst 


of the mining region, because nearness to the coal fields 


meant cheap fuel for manufacturing. Hence he chose the 
name Pittsburg for Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, which also is 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


in the center of a coal mining region and is a manufactur- 
ing city. 

From this study it is seen that the buildmg of towns 
was planned in advance, that locations were selected with 
a view to future development. But many towns, planned by 
their founders to be great commercial centers, have 
remained small villages or have reverted to farms and 
pastures. Perhaps the locations were not wisely chosen, or 
perhaps the towns did not serve the people. If a town is 
to live and grow, it must first be correctly situated and 
it must serve the people of its trade territory. 

We will now turn from a consideration of the growth of 
agriculture, industry and trade of Kansas, and in our next 
unit will study another important Kansas enterprise in 
which more people are engaged than in any other single 
occupation. And that is the Kansas school system, where 
more children can be found at study than can be found 
farmers working their fields. | 


Suggestions for Further Activities and Study 
1. What is the average rainfall in your section of the state? 


2. What are the principal farm crops grown in your county? 
Has the proportion of each changed noticeably within the 
past ten years? 


3. Does your county have many osage orange hedges? Does it 
have many stone fences? 


4. Select some farm in your community and make a list of 
different farm tools which have been used on this farm. 
You will need to call upon old residents of the community to 
help you with this. 


5. Is your community within a soil conservation district? If 
not, have the farmers of your county tried to get a soil con- 
- servation district? 
6. Do you know of any soil conservation practices in operation 
in your community ? With what success? 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


fe Undoubtedly there are some sons and daughters of pioneers 
living in your community. Get the story of early days in your 
community from them and from old newspapers which are 


on file. Write a short history of your community and leave 
it in your school library. 


“8. Bring to school as many tools and utensils used by pioneers 
as you can secure from your community. 


9, Make a list of articles used in your home and community 
which have been manufactured in Kansas. 


10. Make outline maps of Kansas showing on one the location 
of mineral resources and on the other the location of prin- 
cipal manufacturing plants. 
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How Education Has Developed in Kansas 


Chapter I: Growth of Schools 


iF the previous unit we learned that 
natural resources are of no value to man unless he develops 
them. We learned how scientific farmers could grow one 
hundred bushels of corn to the acre, while their neighbors, 
without scientific knowledge, might grow no more than 
twenty bushels to the acre. 
We learned that oil was of no value until man learnec 
to refine it and built machines to use it. 
The pioneers understood the value of knowledge; for 
while all knowledge is not gained in schools, it is in school! 
that we learn most rapidly. Consequently, the pioneers 


were quick to provide the best education they could afford 


for their children. 

Education in Kansas began with the mission schools for 
the Indians, supported by the churches of eastern states. 
The Wyandottes, however, needed no missionary aid and 
built the first public school of Kansas on the site of the 
present Kansas City, Kansas, in 1844 where one of their 
own people, J. M. Armstrong, taught. Among other early 
schools must be mentioned a private school for white chil- 
dren at Council Grove, opened by T. S. Huffaker in 1851 
when that town was an outpost of the Santa Fe Trail and 
inhabited by the families of traders, stage coach hands and 
blacksmiths. Huffaker, who was connected with the Meth- 
odist mission for the Kansas Indians at that place, invited 
the white children, twelve in number, to come to his house 
every day where he taught them free of charge. 

After the organization of Kansas Territory, the settlers 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


were anxious to open schools; but since the government 
was not organized, the people had no way of levying a tax 
to provide money. In the summer of 1855 the “bogus” legis- 
lature enacted school laws, copied from the school code of 
Missouri; but the free-state settlers refused to build schools 
or to pay taxes under the bogus laws. 

It became necessary, therefore, to have subscription or 
tuition schools. In a tuition school every child paid the 
teacher; but since children of the poorer families could not 
pay tuition, subscription schools were more popular. Sub- 
scription schools were supported by donations of money to 
pay the teacher and in such schools: all children were 
admitted free whether their parents could afford to sub- 
scribe or not. Such a school was opened January 16, 1855, 
in the back room of the office of the New England Emigrant 
Aid Society in Lawrence, the room being offered by Dr. 
Charles Robinson, agent of the society. The citizens of Law- 
rence raised money by subscription to pay the teacher, E. P. 
Fitch, an educated immigrant from Massachusetts, who 
taught a three-month term. Fitch’s school is said to be the 
first one organized in Kansas after it became a territory. 
Similar schools were organized in other towns and farming 
districts as they were settled. 

Tax supported schools were first organized in the various 
counties in 1858, after the free-state party gained control 
of the territorial legislature; but even then subscription 
schools were needed in the new towns before legal districts 
could be organized. Even after school districts were formed, 
it was often difficult to raise money, because the settlers 
were so poor, little could be collected in taxes. 

This is illustrated by the story of Elm Creek School, 
organized in a farming community in Cloud County in 1864. 
The people had no schoolhouse and the first school meeting 
was held in a grove beside the creek, where the voters 
elected a school board and levied a tax. The tax produced 
only $54 the first year and, even though the directors paid 
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GROWTH OF SCHOOLS 


the teacher only $18 a month, they were able to employ 
her for only three months. That left nothing for the school 
building. Accordingly the building was erected by volunteer 
labor from materials provided by nature. The men of the 
district met at the site of the schoolhouse on an appointed 
day, bringing their teams and axes. They felled and trimmed 


First ScHOOL AT MARION — 1865 


Size 10x14 feet. The roof and floor were of dirt. The furniture. con- 
sisted of seats of split logs. Miss Rebecca Shrieve was the first 
teacher. The first Sunday School in Marion County was organized in 
this building in 1866 by Alexander E. Case and W.S. Moulton. The 
school system of Marion County had its beginning here. 


trees, squared the logs with broadaxes, hoisted the logs 
to the wall and left openings for the door and windows, 
which could be covered in case of rain with buffalo robes. 
For a roof they split shingles from logs and nailed them to 
the roof. For a floor they tamped the ground and sprinkled 
it with water to settle the dust. For seats they spht logs 
and smoothed them with a broadax. They bored holes in the 
rounded sides of the logs and into the holes drove pegs to 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


serve as legs. They had no desks, no blackboard and no 
school supplies — not even a dictionary. 

Miss Rosella Honey, who was engaged to teach Elm 
Creek School, drove thirty miles to the home of the county 
superintendent of Washington County to apply for a 
teacher’s certificate. Cloud County had no superintendent at 
that time, which accounts for the application being made in 
Washington County. She arrived at the superintendent’s 
home at night, but he was not there, having driven that 
day to Junction City to the flour mill. The county superin- 
tendent was not only superintendent, but was a farmer and 
he had gone to have wheat ground into flour. Miss Honey 
made a second journey and since she traveled by lumber 
wagon drawn by a team of plow horses, it took two days 
for each journey to the home of the superintendent and 
back. Her second call was successful, for the county super- 
intendent was at home. He invited her into his cabin, pro- 
nounced words for her to spell and asked her questions 
about arithmetic, geography and grammar. She passed the 
test and the superintendent gave ‘her a certificate. The 
entire examination lasted only a few minutes. 

Miss Honey taught a term of three months. School was 
held only in summer, because the building lacked a suitable 
door and windows. 

Dozens of the early schoolhouses of Kansas were con- 
structed at building bees, just as the Elm Creek fathers 
built their schoolhouse. On the treeless plains, where no 
logs could be obtained, farmers brought plows instead of 
axes. They plowed long strips of sod, cut the strips into 
convenient lengths and laid the sods in layers as a brick 
mason lays bricks in a wall. Long grass, weighted down 
with sod and supported by poles, served for a roof for the 
sod house. 

Thomas W. Butcher, waestdent for thirty vears of Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia, obtained his early edu- 
cation in a sod schoolhouse and attended Sunday School in 
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GROWTH OF SCHOOLS 


a neighboring schoolhouse, where classes were held in a 
dugout, which was an earthen house dug into the side of a 
hill, and which offered no more comfort than the earthen 
homes of the aboriginal Kansas and Pawnee Indians. Mr. 
Butcher has written for this book a description of both the 
sod schoolhouse and the dugout. His account follows: 


“When I was twelve years old I went to school at the Trower 
schoolhouse in Phillips County, Kansas. Like most of the country 
schoolhouses of that day, it was named for a prominent family 
living close by. 

“The schoolhouse was built of sod. Prairie sod was cut in 
15 to 18-inch squares, approximately three inches thick. These 
were laid up without mortar in a wall 30 or more inches thick. 
The roof was made of split poles cut from the timber along a 
stream nearby. The walls inside the building were like those 
on the outside which means they were dirt — no whitewash, no 
paint, no paper——no attempt at finish of any kind. The floor 
was simply the surface of the earth from which the grass had 
been scraped. This left the roots of the grass which held the 
dirt together and made a surface which could be kept reason- 
ably clean by the use of a broom. The benches on which we 
children sat were cottonwood slabs, the flat side up, the bark 
side down. The benches on which we studied were of the same 
material and were placed immediately in front of the slabs on 


which we sat. 


“There were no churches in Western Kansas when I was 
a small boy. I went to Sunday School at the Morgan School 
House which was nearly three miles from my dugout home. 
Mr. Morgan was a prominent farmer for whom the schoolhouse 
was named. He had several children and was hence interested in 
having some kind of religious influence in the neighborhood. He 
was superintendent of the Sunday School for many years. The 
frontier preachers who came to the community at intervals of a 
month or more stopped at the Morgan home. 

“The schoolhouse was a dugout. A dugout was built by 
digging back into the hill far enough to give the walls sufficient 
height for the room. An excavation was then made similar to 
a modern basement. A log as large as a butt end of a telephone 
pole was laid the long way of the excavation on dirt gables higher 
than the walls to give pitch to the roof which was made of split 
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_ FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


poles covered with hay and dirt. The Morgan School House was 
one of these: dirt floor, dirt walls, dirt roof. I have seen a horse 
hitched to the sod chimney and standing on top of the roof of 
this building during the Sunday School hour. An oxteam could 
have pulled a load over it with comparative ease. In digging the 
dugout the floor was higher than the ground outside. Otherwise 
water would flow into the dugout during a rain. A dirt floor, 
of course, wears down and the loose dirt is swept out. This had 
happened in the Morgan School House. The floor was now lower 
than the land outside. One Saturday night a heavy rain made 
pools of water on the schoolhouse floor. Next morning, when 
Sunday School convened, the ground around the pools was, of 
course, slippery. Mr. Morgan told us that on account of the 
condition of the floor, it would not be fair to laugh if any one 
fell. All went well until the room was quiet for prayer. As soon 
as silence prevailed, but before the prayer started, a frog in 
one of the pools stuck his head out of the water and uttered a 
shrill note familiar to all of us. There was nothing to do but 
laugh, Mr. Morgan along with the rest.” 


We would not care much for buildings of that kind today, 
but many of the pupils who attended such schools grew to 
greatness, because they made the most of the few oppor- 


. tunities they had. From such A Se the Kansas school 


system grew. 

The basis of our schools is in the Wyandotte Constitu- 
tion, which provides that “the legislature shall encourage 
the promotion of intellectual, moral, scientific and agricul- 
tural improvement by establishing a uniform system of 
common schools and schools of higher learning.” 

The federal government also encouraged education by 


giving to Kansas a grant of almost three million acres of . 


land. Most of this land was for the common schools and a 
small portion for institutions of higher learning. The gov- 


‘ernment set aside sections 16 and 36 of every township for 


school purposes. Five per cent of the proceeds of sales of 
all public lands went to the state school fund and the gov- 
ernment granted Kansas an additional half million acres for 
common schools. These lands were sold by the state from 
time to time. Sometimes the sales were badly conducted 
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GROWTH OF SCHOOLS 


so that the school fund did not gain as much money as it 
should. As it was, the fund exceeded ten million dollars. 
This was invested so that the principal remains as a per- 
manent endowment for the schools of Kansas. Only the 
interest is used and is divided among the various school 
districts of the state on the basis of the numiver of children 
of school age in each district. 

Early in the history of the state, when salaries of 
teachers were low, when buildings were cheaply constructed 
and the equipment was meagre, the state school fund paid 
a larger proportion of the total school expenses than it does 
today. In 1880 it paid one-sixth of all expenses. Today it 
pays less than one per cent. | | 

The income from school land was not available when 
Kansas first became a state, for the land had not yet been 
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County ine irae as a schoolhouse but as a community meeting place 
and a place where the people have voted for local, state and national 
officers. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


sold. School districts were indeed poor, not only because 
Kansas was a new state where the natural resources had 
not yet been developed, but because the country was 
engaged in Civil War. During the first year of Kansas 
statehood, in the winter of 1861-62, the average school term 
was only twelve weeks. The teachers, who were mostly 
women, because the men were in the army, received an 
average salary of thirteen dollars a month. There were 319 


teachers in the state and the value of all the schoolhouses 


of Kansas was only $10,432. Today almost any town will 


spend more than that sum for a single schoolhouse. 


With the end of the Civil War better schoolhouses were 
built; wages were improved; and the school term was 
lengthened. Jn 1867 Kansas had 703 schoolhouses of an 
average value of $815; men teachers were paid an average 


salary of $39 a month and women teachers $26; the average 


school term was seventeen weeks. 

Of course progress was slow. Even as late as 1880 only 
one-fourth of the school districts could boast the ownership 
of an unabridged dictionary. One-twelfth of the buildings 
were sod huts, dugouts, or log cabins, and in some localities 
the school term was only three months, which was the 
shortest allowed by the state laws for those sharing in the 
state school fund. The average term was six months and 
teachers’ salaries averaged $29 a month. While salaries 
had improved, few trained teachers could be employed at 
that salary. Most of the teachers were young men and 
women, just out of school themselves, who taught only two 
or three years until they could find an occupation that paid 
better. Few teachers of that time expected to make teaching 
their life work. The average age of teachers in 1880 was 
only twenty-three years and six months. Few of the teachers 
had attended a high school. Instead they began teaching 
after completing the common school. Natural ability and a 
desire to help the children enabled many an untrained 
teacher to accomplish much; yet, in some counties, good 
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. GROWTH OF SCHOOLS 


teachers were so few that the school boards were often 
compelled to employ persons who knew little more than 
their pupils. 

Lack of good teachers is illustrated by the report of 
E. S. Beach, county superintendent of Neosho County: in 
1866. He said that one of the applicants for a certificate did 
not even know the meaning of a noun. Since the examina- 
tion was conducted orally, the superintendent asked the 
easiest questions he could frame,-but even so the applicant 
could not answer them. Finally he asked her to name the 
capital of Kansas. “Humboldt,” she replied. Mr. Beach was 
reluctant to give her a passing grade, but the school direc- 
tors begged him to do so because they could find no other 
teacher at the salary they could pay, and so he gave her 
a certificate. ai 

In Doniphan County good teachers were so few that in 
1867 C. C. Camp, the county superintendent, reported that 
he always framed such simple questions that the candidate 
could not help but pass. | 

The need of good teachers was recognized by Isaac T. 
Goodnow, state superintendent from 1863 to 1867. Good- 
now was himself a well-educated teacher. He had taught in 
New England for twenty years before coming to Kansas in 
1855. He was one of the founders of the city of Manhattan 
and a founder of Bluemont College at Manhattan, which 1s 
now Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Sci- 
ence. While state superintendent he aided in the founding 
of Kansas State Normal] at Emporia, now the Kansas State 
Teachers College of that city. He was also one of the organ- 
izers of the Kansas State Teachers Association and was its 
first president. He organized county institutes for teach- 
ers and lectured to the teachers at these institutes on 
teachine methods. 

The State Teachers Association supported Goodnow in 
his plans for better schools and higher standards for 
teachers, and that association has always been foremost in 
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_ FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


advancing education in Kansas. Resolutions adopted by the 
association resulted in the passage of a law in 1876 requir- 


_ ing teachers’ institutes to be held in every county each year. 


The legislature also passed laws requiring that teachers’ 
certificates should be issued only to those who had passed 
written examinations instead of oral examinations. 

An important improvement in the Kansas school laws 
was made in 1903 when the legislature passed a law requir- 
ing the attendance of all children between the ages of 
eight and fifteen who had not passed the eighth grade. A 
previous law passed in 1874 required only three months 
attendance. Until 1903 it was customary for many farmers 
to keep their older sons out of school in the autumn until 
after the corn was husked, and to take them from school in 
the spring as soon as it was possible to sow oats. As a 
result many boys did not complete the eighth grade until 
they were seventeen years old or older. Often the pupils 
were older than the teacher. The improvement in the com- 
pulsory school law gave children a better chance to gain the 
wealth of an education. 

The school term has been gradually lengthened until 
today the shortest term for rural schools is eight months 
and for city schools is nine months. From the first the city 
schools have had an advantage over rural schools; for in 
the cities the number of pupils is sufficient to provide for 
graded schools, while in small rural districts one teacher 
must teach all the subjects in the different grades. A 
change, however, is taking place. Many rural schools have 
been consolidated into one large district. This plan was tried 
in Green Garden Township, Ellsworth County, where the 
districts united in 1898. The people built a central schoo! 
building and transported the pupils to the school in horse 
drawn buses. The plan was successful and attracted wide 
attention. With the invention of the motor bus and the 
building of better roads, the idea of consolidation spread. In 
some western counties consolidation has advanced to the 
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BUILDING THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


point where the pees oaty of the pupils attend consolidated 
schools. 

Thomas County was one of the leaders of the consoli- 
dation plan. There a fleet of buses goes out over the county 
and brings the pupils to consolidated schools, situated in a 
few centers. Three-fourths of the pupils of the county 
attend at Colby, the county seat. 

As Kansas increased in wealth, she spent more money 
for her schools. Today the school, instead of meeting in the 
back of an office, in a log house or in a sod hut, is often held 
in the finest building in the community. 

From E. P. Fitch’s one-room school at Lawrence in 1855 
the Kansas school system has grown until it is one of the 
big businesses of the state. 
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Chapter II: Building the High Schools 


While the first Kansas settlers were quick to build public 
schools for their children, these were elementary schools 
with no classes advanced beyond the eighth grade. There 
was little thought of public high schools. In fact many of 
the early settlers believed that it was the duty of the church 
to provide education after the eighth grade. 

A few high schools were built after the Civil War, but 
even some of the larger places had no high schools fifteen 
years after the war. Academies, built by the churches, 
provided high school education. From 1870 to 1890 was a 
time of academy building. The state university and the 
church colleges also opened academies where students could 
take up high school subjects and eee themselves to 
enter the college freshman classes. 

The number of colleges, however, was few, and the 
churches could not afford to build an academy in every 
community. Consequently, boys and girls ‘who lived in 
the country or in towns that had no colleges or academies 
had to board away from home if they wished to attend such 
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~ 


First KANSAS HicH ScHooz 


Morris School at Leavenworth in 1870. This building was both ele- 

mentary and high school and housed the first high school in Kansas. 

Leavenworth high school was organized at Westminster Church in’ 
1865. Classes were held there until Morris School was completed. 


schools. Sometimes the nearest academy was fifty miles 
or more from home. The cost of boarding away from home 
was so great that the majority of the young people had no 
education beyond the eighth grade. 

At the close of the Civil War a few citizens came to the 
conclusion that it was the duty of the taxpayers rather 
than of the churches to provide high school education. This 
idea gained ground at Leavenworth, where in 1865 was 
opened the first Kansas public high school. Six vears later 
four high schools were on the approved list of the state 
university. All were three-year high schools. Not until 1903 
did the university require that high schools must include 
the twelfth grade in order to gain approval. 
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BUILDING THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


It will be seen that the first high schools were all in 
the cities and towns and nothing was done for a long time 
to provide high schools for the rural districts. The legisla- 
ture in 1886 passed a law permitting counties to build 
county high schools for the use of everybody in that county. 
The first county to take advantage of that new law. was 
Dickinson, which opened the first county high school at 
Chapman in 1890. In time thirty-seven counties built high 
schools. One in a county, however, was not enough, and the 
laws were changed to permit the building of sbesgmeg te 
and township high schools. . 

A great change in opinion, regarding the building of 
public high schools, began sweeping Kansas about the year 
1900. In the next few years several laws were passed to 
encourage high school buildings. Even the villages began 
building high schools and it became a matter of town pride, 
not only to build a high school, but to erect a modern 
building, fully equipped. 

Two important changes were made in the laws that 
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The schoolhouse of today is often the finest building in a city. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


helped in the building of high schools for rural communities. 
One was the Barnes law of 1905, which permits a county to 
levy taxes, not merely for one county high school but for 
several high schools over the county. Many counties have 
taken advantage of this law. Another law, passed in 1915, 
permits several rural school districts to unite in the building 
of a rural high schoo! that serves the children from several 
elementary school districts. These two laws have made it 
possible to build high schools in almost every community 
of the state. Only in a few sparsely-settled areas are boys 
and girls so remote from high sehool that ey, cannot attend 
while boarding at home. 

The building of high schools in all sections of the state 
has resulted in a large increase in attendance year by year. 
This increased attendance is also due, in part, to the greater 
variety of subjects offered. The first high schools were 
little more than fitting schools for college. Later, normal 
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VOCATIONAL CLASS 


Repairing gasoline engine at Arkansas City high school. 
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departments were added in the larger high schools to fit 
students to become teachers. Today high schools still train 
students for college and sixty-four of them still maintain 
normal departments; but in addition other courses are being 
offered. Many of the high schools have commercial depart- 
ments to prepare the students for office work. The larger 
schools have shops where students with mechanical minds 
can fit themselves for industries. Farming, too, is taught 
and students who wish to become farmers are learning the 
science of farming in class room and laboratory as well as 
by experience while working in summers on the farm. 


_. The introduction of vocational subjects into the high 
schools did not come without much opposition. At first the 
only vocational subjects taught were those dealing with 
business life. It was not until 1903 that the legislature 
passed a law permitting the opening of manual training 
departments, where the students might receive education 
of their hands as well as of their brains; but since that 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN. KANSAS 
time industrial education 


large part of the public. 
Almost every Kansas 
high school has courses in 
home economics. Fifty-four 
teach vocational home mak- 
ing. Vocational agriculture 
is taught in 118 high schools. 
Two recent developments 
of the public school system 
are the addition of the 
junior high school and the 
public junior college. In 
| the beginning the common 
ORNAMENTED TOWER schools provided education 
Tower of Wichita High School for the first eight grades. 


North, showing how building is When the high school was 
adorned with figures from early re 


plains life of Kansas. - added, it provided for all 

. education between the ele- 
mentary school and college. The board of education of 
Chanute decided in 19138 to divide the public school system 
into three units by creating the junior high school. Under 
that new system, the Chanute elementary schools ended 
with the sixth grade. The seventh, eighth and ninth grades 
were placed in the junior high school. 

The plan of the junior high school has spread widely 
over the state. It has been adopted in all of the large cities 
and in many of the smaller ones. 

tight after the adoption of the junior high school, some 
of the cities that lacked colleges planned the building of 
junior colleges. These provide education through the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. These are built by the cities and 
are tax supported. The idea has spread rapidly. Today 
every first class city and many of the second class cities have 
either a four-year college or a junior college. 
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BUILDING THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


The one-teacher school districts were laid out in the 
days of the ox-team and the stage coach. It was necessary, 
therefore, to build schoolhouses at intervals of every four 
or five miles so that children could be within walking dis- 
tance. Had the school districts been organized today, with . 
rapid motor transportation and better roads, it is not likely 
that such small districts would have been laid out. It 
often happens that the small district is too poor to provide 


’ 


Photo from Ray D. Hodgell 


HOME ECONOMICS CLASS OF LYONS HicgH SCHOOL 


a good school. It is true that occasionally children are 
found in such schools who make fine scholastic records. 
This is due rather to their own determination to learn than 
to the opportunities. The poor district cannot employ as 
good teachers as the rich district. It cannot provide the 


equipment. It cannot offer the variety of courses of study. 

Education is much more important today than it was in 
former times. When Isopete was a boy, his father was his 
teacher and taught him all he needed to know to lead a 
successful life as an Indian. He learned to hunt, to hitch 
up a team of dogs, to fight his enemies and to find his way 
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VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


Herd of cattle owned cooperatively by a class at Cottonwood Falls. 
The boys bought the cattle, fed and marketed them. 


across the trackless plains. He had no need of books. With 
the coming of the white men and a higher standard of 
civilization, the boys and girls needed to know how to read 
and write and cipher. The soil was naturally fertile so that 
crops could be produced witheut much scientific knowledge. 
On the other hand the farmer today must know how to 
restore the fertility of his soil. He must learn how to 
market his crops to the best advantage. He must under- 
stand machinery, the very thought of which was unknown 
to his grandfather. When Gabe Phillibert opened his black- 
smith shop in Kansas, he needed to know only a few simple 
things, such as the setting of a flint in a gun or the temper- 
ing of an ax. Today the mechanic may be called upon to 
work with the most intricate machinery. 

The taxpayer of pioneer days needed little money. He 
could improve his dirt roads by one day of labor a year. 
Today he must pay engineers to construct and maintain 
paved highways, and he must have money to pay the tax 
every time he buys so much as a gallon of gasoline. The 
expense of living has increased because the family of today 
has so many more things than even the millionaire had 
when James R. McClure built his log cabin on his claim 
in Geary County. In a more complex life, the people must 
have a more complete education. Schools must be better 
and if they are to be better they must cost more. Educa- 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


-~: 


tors of the state are therefore recommending changes 


which will provide better schools and equalize opportunity. 
But while it is the right and duty of the teachers of the 
state to recommend improvement of school laws, it is. only 
as the legislators see the need of improved schools that laws 
will be enacted to give Kansas a uniform system of schools 
as provided by the constitution. | 


Chapter Il: Colleges and Universities 


Kansas not only has a system of common schools and 
high schools, but the eastern half of the state is well supplied 
with colleges and universities. We will trace in this chapter 
the building of our schools of higher learning. 

Three of our colleges of today began as Indian schools. 
The oldest is Highland, where in 1837 Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Irwin opened a school for Sac and Fox Indians as a part 
of a Presbyterian mission. It continued as an Indian school 
until 1857 when it was chartered as a school for white 
students. Today it is a two-year college. St. Mary’s College 
at St. Mary’s was founded as a Catholic school for Indian 
children. Among the children who attended school there 
was Ellen Pappan, mother of former Vice-President Charles 
Curtis. In 1869 St. Mary’s became a school for white boys, 
and recently was changed into a college for education of 
boys for the Jesuit priesthood. Ottawa University was a 
Baptist school, founded for the Ottawa Indians. It became 
a college for white students in 1869. _ 

With the opening of Kansas as a territory, the early 
settlers were eager to have colleges for:their children. 
Eighteen colleges and universities were chartered by the 
territorial legislature, and while only a few of them remain 
today, their founding shows the ambition of the people to 
provide higher education for the youth of Kansas. Among 
the colleges serving Kansas, commencing with territorial days, 
is Baker University at Baldwin, founded by the Methodist 
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: FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 
Church. This college has 
been in continuous opera- 
tion since 1858 and in all 
those years its faculty has 
maintained a high stand- 
ard. : 

To Isaac T. Goodnow and 
Dr. Charles Robinson we 
must give credit for the 
leadership in founding our 
early state schools. Good- 
now was one of the found- 
ers of Bluemont College at 
om nts on i Manhattan in 1860 and 
Student af work im the wowrvery raised $19,000 in the East 
nomics at Kansas State College of as an endowment for that 
Agriculture and Applied Science. college. It was operated by 
the Methodist denomination until 1863 when it was offered 


AT STATE COLLEGE 


to the state as the site of an agricultural college. The state» 


accepted the offer, took over the campus and endowment and 
since then has built a large educational institution which is 


now the Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 


Science. 

The second state college was opened at Emporia as 
Kansas State Normal in 1865. Isaac T. Goodnow, then state 
superintendent, urged the building of a normal school for 
the training of teachers and supported the proposal of 
Emporia citizens that the school be located there. The first 
sessions were held in one room of a public school building 
and the benches for the students were borrowed from a 
nearby Congregational church. The only library, at first, 
was a bible and a dictionary. This school is now the Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia. 

At Lawrence plans for a college were laid in 1856. First 
the Congregationalists and Presbyterians and later the 
Episcopalians attempted to build a school to be called Law- 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


rence College. Amos A. Lawrence, of Massachusetts, for 
whom Lawrence was named, gave $12,000 in endowment of 
such a college, but it never opened its doors as a denomi- 
national school. First the troubles of the border war and 
later the Civil War interfered. Finally the property of 
Lawrence College was offered to the state for a state uni- 
versity. Robinson offered forty acres of land as a campus 
site. Mrs. Robinson sold land to the university at a nominal 
sum. Other Lawrence citizens also made donations’ to the 
university. 

In 1866 the university opened its doors on Mount Oread, 
Which had been the home of Dr. and Mrs. Robinson. It was 
the first state university in the United States to accept 
woman students on the same terms as men. Today it is the 


largest educational institution of higher education in the 


state. 

In Western Kansas is Fort Hays Kansas State College 
near the site of old Fort Hays near Hays. This fort orig- 
inally was built to protect Kansas from Indians. When the 
fort was abandoned the United States donated the military 
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“FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS. 


reservation of five thousand acres to Kansas for education 
and for agricultural experiment. There is situated the chief 
agricultural experiment station in western Kansas. This 
college, opened in 1902, is the only state college in the 
western portion of Kansas. The fifth state college is at 


Pittsburg and was opened in 1903 as a cultural and voca- 


tional school. Pittsburg was the first school west of the 
Mississippi designed to train teachers who expected to teach 
manual training in high schools. 

Two cities, Wichita and Topeka, have municipal univer- 
sities. Fairmount College, founded in 1895 by the Congre- 
gational Church, became the University of Wichita in 1926, 
and was the first municipal university west of the Mis- 
sissippi. Washburn College, founded by the Congregational- 
ists in 1865, was given to Topeka in 1942 and is now Wash- 
burn University. 

In addition to the publicly owned universities and col- 
leges of Kansas, the state has fifteen denominational four- 
year colleges and several denominational junior colleges. 
These are an important part of the educational system of the 
state. Following are the denominational colleges offering a 
four-year course. — t 


When 
Name Founded By Whom Controlled 
Baker University at Baldwin 1858 Methodist Church 
Bethany College, Lindsborg 1881 Lutheran Church 


Bethel College, Newton 1888 Mennonite Church 
College of Emporia, Emporia 1882 Presbyterian Church 
Friends University, Wichita 1898 Society of Friends 
Kansas Wesleyan University, 

Salina 1885 Methodist Church 
Marymount College, Salina . 1922 Gatholic Sisters of St. 

Joseph 
McPherson College, McPherson 1887 Church of the Brethren 
298 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Mount Scholastica, Atchison 1863 Catholic Benedictine 
. | Sisters 
Ottawa University, Ottawa 1865 Baptist Church 


St. Benedict’s College, Atchison 1858 Catholic Benedictine 


Fathers 
St. Mary’s College, a ; . 
Leavenworth oe 1858 > Catholic Sisters of 
Charity 
Sterling College, Sterling 1886 United Presbyterian 
Church 
Southwestern College, | 
Winfield 1885 Methodist Church 


Following are privately-operated two-year colleges that 
have been accredited by the State Board of Education, 
together with their locations and the names of the churches 
or organizations that direct them: . 

Central College, McPherson, Free Methodist Church 

College of Paola, Paola, Ursuline Sisters 

Hesston College, Hesston, Mennonite Church 

Sacred Heart College, Wichita 

St. John’s College, Winfield, Evangelical Lutheran Church 

St. John’s Military Academy, Hays, Capuchin Fathers 

Tabor College, Hillsboro, Mennonite Church 


The Kansas student, therefore, can find institutions 
within his own state which will provide education from 
the kindergarten through high school and college and the 
post-graduate course. Despite deficiencies in the school 
system, the schools have been steadily improved from the 
first and progress is still going on. 


Suggestions for Further Activities and Study 
1. Secure all the information about the early sehools in your 
community. Perhaps the site of the first school may be 


marked. 
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10. 


FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Formulate arguments why our present system of public 
schools is superior to either subscription schools or tuition 
schools. . , 


Read what the Kansas Constitution has to say about schools 
in Article VI, Section 2. Do you think this ideal has been 
realized in Kansas? 


Make a list of supplies and equipment of a pioneer school. 
Compare this list with a list of things found in your own 
school room. 


Compare the salaries of teachers in 1876 with salaries today. 
Try to find out something about living costs in each period. 


Should the State of Kansas have retained all the school land 
and used the income for school purposes? How would it have 
affected the support of schools? 


Have your parents or some of the pioneers tell you about the 
school which they attended in your community. What do you 
think is the most important difference between their school 
and yours? 


Do you think the boy or girl of today will need more educa- 
tion than did men and women of pioneer days? Make a list 
of as many things as you can which would not be available 
to you if there were no schools or even if schools were no 
better than those of pioneer days. 


In what ways are modern schools superior to the academies 
of fifty years ago? 


What reasons can you think of why a boy or girl should go 


to college? 
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The Political Life of Kansas 


Chapter I: The Kansas Spirit 


\ 


1 greutyee is the only one of the 
forty-eight states whose first settlers were in large part 
attracted by the opportunity of enduring hardship, suffering 
danger and defying death for a wholly unselfish cause. We 
honor the Pilgrims who crossed the sea to found a home 
in New England where they and their children might be 
free to worship God as they chose. We praise the Kentucky 
and Ohio pioneers who braved the perils of Indian warfare 
that they might inherit the fertile fields of the Ohio Valley 
for themselves and their children. We even admire the 
Forty-niners who struggled across rivers and prairies 
and deserts and mountains that they might find gold in 
California. 

How much more should we admire, praise and honor 
those who came to Kansas In the name of freedom, but-not 
freedom for themselves! They came.to make Kansas free 
for a people with whom they had no personal acquaintance, 
for a people of another race and a different color, for the 
negro slaves. It is true that some of the early settlers came 
to Kansas) for selfish reasons, but a large share of the 
settlers in the first seven years had one great purpose -——- 
to establish liberty for others. 

After the Civil War had been fought, in eich Kansas 
gave more than 20,000 men to the Union Army, a second 
rush of settlers arrived. In large measure they too were 
men and women who were willing to sacrifice their own 
fortunes and lives for others. More than 100,000 of the 
men who came in that period had served as soldiers in the 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS © 


Union Army. The men had risked their lives to save the 
country they loved and the women had endured the hard- 
ships that the war brought. So many Union soldiers arrived 
that they ruled the state. This is shown by the fact that of 
twelve governors elected in thirty years, all but two were 
former Union soldiers. Of sixty-three counties organized 
in those thirty years, forty-one were named for Civil War 
soldiers, one for a Civil War nurse, and eight more for men 
who had an important part in our government during 
the war. . | 
The free state settlers, together with the Civil War 
. veterans who arrived later, were a loyal and patriotic group 
— excellent material from which to build a state. They 
established our institutions. They fixed our ideals. They 
created the Kansas Spirit. The Kansas Spirit is brave, 
devoted, progressive and unselfish, and it is ours to cherish. 
Kansas had its greatest growth in the twenty-five years 
following the close of the Civil War. This is shown by the 
U.S. Census, the summary of which follows: 


So ABER DEDEDE IAARY Me SORTA 8 IG IFES OT NARA GF MINH RARE To SERCH NR ee ea ee 


ps eas eS ae ta eh A nn i LGM oh SE tl AAR a PRR A EA 


Year i Population of Kansas 
beoOnimopers csunie front eneh nt 107,206 
avis toatl every afate ie heltoecd iy 364,399 
Heoe Snows that wiekt of the -k ens 996,096 
iS ate. but jt sien shows thar sf’ 1,428,108 
tSQ0serroes.. Phe story of their cor 1,470,495 
1OAD Taies of Kunsyus hi: etary. Many 1,690,949 
BAe Gney conld nit cowie pe teain 9 TEAS 
RIAee Porses. on waerons  bany wai 1,880,999 
Om ne Routh. Sn nobr were tic VljiS0L,008 


It will be seen that the rush to Kansas was greatest 
from 1870 to 1890 and that after that the increase was more 
gradual until 1930. From 1930 to 1940 the population 
slightly decreased. | 

The census of 1890, more than that of any other year, 
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THE KANSAS SPIRIT 


tells us the places from which the Kansas settlers came. 
It shows that every state in the Union and every country 
in Europe contributed to our population, but that the largest 
number of our pioneers came from the states lying to the 
eastward. In 1890 most of our pioneers were yet living. 
The census tells where they were born. It shows that 
487,093 of our people were native Kansans, the sons and 
daughters of pioneers. Other states which contributed large 
numbers to our population were the following: 


Number of Natives Living 


State in Kansas in 1890 
Lc pees ance iar Oka ne eee Semilich hous) 
(Bice el Soe OE See eee te ON 116,671 
PTT Oe ee ge eae 98,138 
WESC 24 per os er Sed tie ey 84,016 
LG ROS RIACRE aa ie ole k iinet CREED 66,148 
eerie) Vek Lae ute nee Soy ness LT 62,064 

pea OF eae ee ee gas 8 40,635 
TSO TUCK Vn, 2 arama nse Oy 39,783 


Lesser numbers came from each of the other states, 
which means that every state has helped in building Kansas. 
The census shows that most of the Kansas people were of 
the white race, but it also shows that 49,710 hving here in 
1890 were negroes. The story of their coming is one of the 
creat hero tales of Kansas history. Many of them were so 
poor that they could not come by train or steamboat. Few 
of them had horses or wagons. They walked the hundreds 


of miles from the South. So poor were they that they could 


earry all they owned in their hands while their children 
rode on their shoulders. They must have been tired as they 
walked. Often they must have been hungry. Yet they sang 
as they marched along. 

This coming of the negroes is called the Exodus and 


the negroes who came were called Iixodusters. The name 
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Dunlap, | *forris County, Zansas. 


Fey aciican Print, Counsii Greve, Ha. 


FoR THE EXODUSTER CHILDREN 


Front page of a folder announcing the opening of an academy for 
negro students at Dunlap, Morris County. 


is taken from the book of Exodus in the Bible, which tells 
of the journey of the Children of Israel from slavery in 
EKevpt to the promised land of Canaan. Like the Israelites 
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THE KANSAS SPIRIT 


of old, the Exodusters also left a land where they had been 
slaves and came to Kansas, which they called their promised 
land. 3 

One of the first to arrive was Benjamin Singleton, better 
known as Pap Singleton. He took a farm in Morris County 
and prospered. As he thought of the poor negroes in the 
South, he planned to bring as many as he could to Kansas 
where free land was yet to be taken in the West. With 
several other negroes he went to his native state of Ten- 
nessee to urge the negroes to leave the South and come 
north. Others went to invite the negroes of Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas and other states. Soon the negroes came 
in large numbers. In the single year of 1879 as many as 
15,000 arrived. 

They had no work animals, no farm implements and no 
money with which to start farming. Most of them there- 
fore settled in the cities where they could find work. A few 
did go to western Kansas and take homesteads. One colony 
settled on-land in Graham County around their own village 
of Nicodemus, which they named for a former slave. They 
had only three horses in the entire community and few of 
the families had farming implements. But they had true 
pioneering courage. They broke the buffalo sod with mat- 
tocks and cultivated their fields with hoes. When drouth 
destroved their crops, the men traveled afoot to the Rocky 
Mountains or to eastern Kansas where they might earn 
money to send to their wives and children left on their 
claims. By the hardest kind of struggle they kept their land 
on which their children and grandchildren live today. 

Since the Exodus fewer negroes have come to Kansas. 
The census of 1940 showed a negro population of 65,138 
negroes In this state. 

Nine-tenths of the Kansas people who came before 1890 
were native-born Americans and about one-tenth came from 
Europe. Every European country has sent some people to 
our state, but the largest number came from Germany, 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS ~~ 


Russia, Sweden and Great Britain in the order named. There 
were 147,838 foreign-born people in Kansas in 1890. Of that 
number 46,423 were from Germany. 

Many of the Germans came to escape military service in 
their home land, for the kings of Germany required that 
every able-bodied young man had to serve from two to five 
years in the army. Hundreds of thousands fled to America. 
Those who came to Kansas scattered over the state into 
every county where they mingled with the native Ameri- 
cans. Their children learned the English language and 
gradually became Americanized. , 

Two groups of German people fled to Russia before 
coming to Kansas. In the unit on transportation we learned 
that the government gave the railroads 10 million acres of 
Kansas land to help them in building their roads. 

When the Santa Fe Railroad offered land for sale, part 
of it was bought by members of the Mennonite Church. The 
Mennonites were Germans who believed it wrong to go to 
war. Consequently, when the German king tried to force 
the young men into the army, they moved, in 1783, to 
tussia Where the government promised them freedom from 
military service for 100 years. As the 100-year period 
neared its close, they looked for another home. Commencing 
in 1874 some of them came to Kansas. Altogether about. 
10,000 settled in Marion, McPherson, Harvey and neighbor- 
ing counties. At Newton they built Bethel College, which is 
a center of their culture. It will be recalled from our chapter 
on agriculture that the Mennonites brought Turkey Red 
wheat to make Kansas the greatest wheat state. 

A second group of Germans to come to Kansas were 
Catholics, who fled from their homeland to Russia in 1763 
to escape military service. For 111 years the Russian rulers 
gave them freedom from the army. This annoyed the 
Russian young men, who had to go to war while the Germans 
remained at home. The Russian ruler therefore told the 
Germans that they also would have to take up military 
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THE KANSAS SPIRIT. 


service and that every young man must serve five te 
at least. 

Rather than at this, they bought land from the Union 
Pacific Railroad and settled in Ellis, Rush, Russell and 
neighboring counties. For a long time the older people 
spoke only German, but the younger ones soon learned to 
speak English so that they could talk to their neighbors. 

The Swedish people came to Kansas largely because of 
crop failures in Sweden. Many thousands took lands in 
Minnesota, North Dakota and other northern states, but a 
colony bought Union Pacific land in McPherson, Ellsworth 
and Lincoln counties in 1868 and settled in Kansas. Others 
took homesteads through north-central Kansas, and they 
are scattered over a dozen counties. They founded several 
towns, one of which is Lindsborg, where they built Bethany 
College. 7 

A Bohemian colony lying to the west of the Swedish 
settlements was founded by one man, Francis Swehla 
(Svah’-la). He came to Kansas alone and took a claim in 
Ellsworth County. From there he wrote to the newspapers 
that were published in the Bohemian language in Chicago, 
Cleveland and other cities, telling of the opportunity to buy 
cheap land or to take free homesteads in central Kansas. 
Thousands came and settled near him. Some bought land 
from the Union Pacific and others took government claims, 
chiefly in Ellsworth and Russell counties. 

Several smaller European colonies were founded in 
Kansas, but for the most part the foreigners scattered over 
the state. Few foreigners have arrived since 1914. Of these, 
the larger number have come from Mexico. As the old 
people of foreign birth pass on, the number of foreign-born | 
grows less. In 1940 there were but 51,412 of them left. 
Kansas therefore is rapidly becoming a state peopled by 

native-born Americans. 

Whether the Kansas pioneers were native Americans or 
foreigners, they generally believed in divine guidance. Like 
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OLD RURAL CHURCH 


Among the first provements for their community that the early 

Kansas settlers built was a church. Here is Antioch Church in Elk 

County, which has served the people of the community for five genera- 
tions. 


the Wyandotte Indians, who built a church before they built 
homes, the Kansas settlers have been church people. How 
eager the people were to build churches is shown by the 
stories of the first churches in various cities. At Lawrence 
the Rev. S. Y. Lum was preaching to the people when the 
town was nothing but a collection of hay tents. Ten weeks 
after the founding of the town, he organized the first 
Kansas church for white people October 15, 1854, in a hay 
house that on week days served as a restaurant. This 
church organization still lives as the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church of Lawrence. Mr. Lum, while serving in 
Lawrence, found time to go to Topeka and preach in Decem- 
ber, 1854,-when Topeka was nothing but a cluster of log 
cabins hastily constructed. At Leavenworth the Rev. W. G. 
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FOUNDED BY WYANDOTTES 


Washington Avenue Methodist Chureh of Kansas City, Kansas. It 
was organized in 1844, in a log building, by Wyandotte Indians, and 
is the oldest church organization in Kansas. 


Caples, a Methodist clergyman, held services under a tree 
in October, 1854. Any place where people made their homes 
became the site of a church. Sometimes church services. 
were held in strange places. In Marysville the first church 
services were held in a saloon. In Emporia a hotel office 
served. In Wichita the first Sunday School was organized 
in a dugout. tf ; 

That the Kansas people believed in divine leadership was 
shown by their preamble to the state constitution which 
opens With these words: 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


. “We, the people of Kansas, grateful to Almighty God for our 
civil and religious privileges ..... do ordain and establish this 


constitution of the State of Kansas ....... ie 


Since the Kansas people believed in divine guidance, we 
will be interested to know how they managed their state 
government. We will want to know if the Kansas Spirit 
helped them to make better laws for the people. The next 
few chapters will discuss the political life of the state. 


Chapter IT: How Rensus Developed the Pay-As-You-Go Plan 


When Kansas was admitted into the Union as a state 
on January 81, 1861, the treasury was empty and there was 
no chance to collect money until tax-paying time, which was 
ten months away. Almost everybody was poor. 

The drouth of 1860, of which we learned in the chapter 
on pioneering, had destroyed the crops the summer before. 
On the day when the people rejoiced over admission of the 
state to the Union, thousands of Kansans were hungry and 
would be hungry for months to come. One of the first 
things the legislature did after it met March 26, 1861, was 
to vote $150,000 in bonds to pay expenses of the state 
government and $20,000 more to provide for defense. 

Now a bond is nothing more than a promise to pay and 
is good only if the government that votes the bond can 
raise the money. Men who had money to lend on bonds 
were afraid that the state would never be able to pay. While 
the legislature was in session, the Civil War began, and 
there was danger that the Confederate states would con- 
quer Kansas, in which case the state government would be 
overthrown and the debts could not be paid. 

A. committee of three, consisting of Charles Robinson, 
the governor; John T. Robinson, secretary of state; and 
George Hillyer, state auditor, was appointed to find some 
one who would buy the bonds. The legislature passed a law 
that they must be sold for not less than seventy cents on 
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HOW KANSAS DEVELOPED THE PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN 


the dollar. Charles Robinson could not leave the state 
because of his duties as governor. Therefore John T. Robin-. 
son and Hillyer went to New York where they found a 
broker, who offered $49,520 for $87,200 worth of bonds. 

That amounted to only sixty cents on the dollar, but 
since Robinson and Hillyer could get no more and since 
the state was in great need, they accepted the offer. The 
next year the house of representatives impeached the three 
members of the sales committee for breaking the law, which 
said that bonds should not be sold for less than seventy 
cents. The senate, which tried the impeachment, found 
Charles Robinson not guilty because he had nothing to do 
with the sale. John T. Robinson and Hillyer were found 
guilty and removed from office. Thus did lack of money 
bring disgrace to two of the first officers of the state. 

Lack of money continued to trouble Kansas until Thomas 
Carney, a rich merchant of Leavenworth, became governor 
in 1863. Because of his wealth, Carney was trusted by the 
bankers of the East. He therefore signed a note promising 
to pay the state’s debts in case Kansas should fail to do so. 
He then was able to sell the bonds for ninety-three cents on 
the dollar. } | 

The founders of Kansas were honest people who paid 
what they owed. They believed that the state should be 
as honest as the people and therefore wrote into the Wvyan- 
dotte Constitution a provision that when bonds are issued, 
the legislature must provide money each year to pay interest 
and also to set aside a sum to pay off the bonds when they 
become due. In time, all of the Kansas bonds were paid 
at their face value. Even the bonds that had been sold at 
sixty cents on the dollar were paid at the rate of 100 cents. 
In addition, interest was paid at seven per cent, not only. 
on the sixty cents borrowed, but on the full 100 cents. This 
honest policy caused the bankers to trust. Kansas, and In a 
few years the state could borrow money at 100 cents on 
the dollar. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


After the first year no bonds were issued to pay ordinary 
expenses of the government, but it still was necessary to 
borrow money for buildings. At first Kansas had no build- 
ings of any kind. In the unit on schools we learned how 


the state university and other state schools were begun » 


during the Civil War or in the period of hard times after 
the war. These were built with borrowed money. During 
the same time the state borrowed money to build schools 
for the blind and the deaf. The legislature borrowed 
$400,000 to build a penitentiary and later borrowed a sum 
for an asylum for the insane. 

Of course Kansas had no capitol. For a time the two 
houses of legislature met in large rooms over store buildings. 
The roof of the meeting place of the house of representa- 


tives leaked when it rained and drove the members out. 


After that they met in the Congregational Church. Topeka 
had been named as the temporary capital by the Wyandotte 
Constitution. A special election was held in 1861 at which 
the people of the state voted to make Topeka the permanent 
capital. | 

The people of Topeka gave the ground for the capitol 
building and the east wing of the capitol was begun in 
1866. It was finished three years later and was known as 
the state house. According to the plans the capitol was to 
consist of four wings and a large central dome. The differ- 
ent parts were built one by one. Last of all, the steps were 
added. It took thirty-seven years from the time work 
pegan on the east wing until all was done in 1903. 

During the time of building, the state was always in 
debt, but in 1915 the last bonds were paid. Arthur Capper, 
then governor, announced a pay-as-you-go plan. Since then 
all expenses have been paid without issuing bonds and all 
buildings have been paid for as constructed. 

Only once since has the state issued bonds. That was 
in 1923 for an unusual purpose. At that time the people 


voted that additional money should be paid to those who 
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PROHIBITION 


had served in the first World War. Commencing with 1924 
the state began paying off those bonds and all are planned 
to be paid by 1954. | 

During the depression of the 1980’s many states went 
into debt ‘to pay expenses. For a time it was thought 
Kansas would have to issue bonds for expenses, but Alfred 
M. Landon, who became governor in 1933, sent a message 
to the legislature asking that expenses be reduced. At the 
same time taxes were reduced. For four years Landon 
served as governor and attracted national attention because 
of the way he managed the state’s business so that all 
expenses were paid without borrowing money. — 

The Republican Party nominated him for the presidency 
in 1936. He was the second Kansan to be nominated for 
this high office. Another was nominated by the Prohibition 
Party, as will be told in the next chapter. Landon was the 
first to be nominated as President by one of the major 
parties. 


Chapter Lil: Prohibition 


It is natural that the Kansas people with their high 
ideals should try to make this a better state. When they 
believed a thing was evil, they tried to destroy it. This 
state therefore has been among the first in passing laws 
for improvement of mankind. Having had a part in destroy- 
ing slavery, the Kansas people planned in early days to put 
an end to the liquor business. 

The fight against liquor began when Kans&as was yet a 
part of Indian Territory. Kennekuk, the Kickapoo prophet, 
in whose honor a settlement im Atchison County was 
named, kept liquor from his tribe as long as he lived. Con- 
gress passed a law forbidding the sale of liquor in Kansas, 
when this state was a part of Indian Territory. The lquor 
traders, however, tried to sell whisky to the Indians. One 
whisky trader was overtaken by soldiers on a creek north 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


of the site of the present Topeka. The soldiers knocked in 
the heads of the whisky kegs and poured the liquor into 
the stream. From that event the Indians named the stream 
Soldier Creek, a name it still bears. 

When the Topeka Town Association was organized in 
1854, the incorporators forbade the sale of liquor, but the 
regulation was broken immediately by the saloon interests. 
The Topeka women started a movement to make the entire 
territory dry. In 1856 when the free-state legislature met 
in Topeka, the women enlisted the aid of John Brown, Jr., 
son of old John Brown, the anti-slavery agitator. John 
Brown, Jr., was a member of the Free State legislature 
and an advocate of temperance. The women of Topeka 
circulated petitions for state prohibition which Brown pre- 
sented to the legislature. No action was taken regarding 
the petitions, but the temperance forces continued their 
campaign. 

The first law for regulation of liquor was passed by the 
so-called “bogus” legislature and provided that any county, 
township or incorporated city could prohibit the sale of 
liquor in its limits. The plan of permitting a locality to 
decide the liquor question for itself is called local option. 
Local option was not altogether satisfactory for many of the 
liquor dealers were willing to break any law and bootleggers 
entered the local option towns to ply their trade. 

Later legislatures passed laws to close saloons on Sun- 
days and at midnight, but saloon keepers ignored such laws. 
Sheriffs found that crimes were planned in the back rooms 
of saloons and that saloon keepers harbored highwaymen 
and horse thieves. True, some saloon keepers honestly tried 
to observe the laws, but so many were lawless that all fell 
into ill repute. The evils of the saloon were so apparent that 
in 1879 Governor John P. St. John sent a message to the 
legislature asking for more stringent regulation of the sale 
of liquor. 

In response the saloon keepers gathered at Topeka, urg- 
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PROHIBITION 


ing the legislators to defeat the governor’s proposal. While 
the legislators hesitated to act, J. R. Detwiler, state head 
of the Independent Order of Good Templars, insisted that 
Kansas should abandon all attempts to regulate the lquor 
traffic and instead should abolish saloons. Such action had - 
previously been taken by the legislature of Maine, but 
Detwiler wanted to go farther and prohibit saloons by an 
amendment to the state constitution. 

The saloon keepers laughed at his idea. First, it required 
a two-thirds vote of both the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives to submit such an amendment. Second, it would 
have to be voted on by the people of the entire state. The 
liquor interests did not believe it would be possible to get 
two-thirds of the members of the house of representatives 
to vote for such a bill. Consequently, when it came up in the 
senate, they did not oppose it, but waited to defeat the bill 
in the house. The senate passed the bill unanimously and it 
went to the house of representatives. - 

Among those on whom the saloon keepers counted to 
vote against the bill in the house was George Greever, 
representative from Wyandotte County. Wyandotte had a 
large number of saloons and a brewery. The liquor leaders 
were certain that Greever would vote “No” when the bill 
came up. But there were others who believed that Greever 
would vote “Yes.” He had been married only the previous 
Christmas day to Miss Margaret Newland, a Wyandotte 
school teacher, who was a prohibitionist, and he had brought 
her to Topeka with him while the sessions of the legislature 
were being held. Since she was the wife of a member, she 
also had the privilege of entering the hall where the repre- 
sentatives sat. On the day the vote was taken the galleries 
were packed with temperance workers and saloon advocates. 
There was much interest in Greever’s vote, for it was felt 
that he would decide the issue. When his name was called, 
he voted “No.” Quietly Mrs. Greever, who had been sitting 
in the gallery, hurried to the floor of the house and spoke 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


rapidly to him, urging him to change his vote. At last the 
roll call ended and it was apparent that the liquor interests 
had won by one vote; but Greever rose to his feet. J cugzb ee 
tically the liquor lobbyists motioned to him to sit down, 

“Mr. Speaker,” he called, “I desire to change my vote 
from no to aye.” 

Immediately afterwards, two other representatives 
changed their votes and the bill was carried by a vote of 
88 to 31 and with 10 not voting. Only 86 votes were needed 
for the required two-thirds and this gave the bill two votes 
to spare. , 

The amendment had yet to go before the people at the 
election of 1880. It was the most exciting election since 
territorial days. Both sides sent orators over the state to 
speak for and against the amendment. In the end pro- 
hibition won by a vote of 92,302 for the amendment and 
$4,304 against it. 

The battle with the saloon, however, was far from ended. 
The type of saloon keepers who had refused to be regulated 


continued to run their places in defiance of the constitu- 


tion. In 1890 they won a temporary victory when the 
United States Supreme Court ruled that a state could not 
prevent the shipment of liquor into its borders provided 
that the shipment. came in original unbroken packages. 
For a time the saloon keepers sold liquor in original pack- 
ages and the courts refused to convict them, Eventually 
Congress passed a law granting states the right to exercise 
police powers over any liquor shipped into its borders 
whether in the original packages or not. 

A more serious difficulty in the way of ending the liquor 
trafic was the refusal of officers, in some localities, to 
enforce the law. In many of the large cities, in mining 
districts and in the newer towns in the cattle country, 
little regard was paid to the law. So defiant were the liquor 
dealers and so lax were officials in some towns that Carry 
A. Nation, of Medicine Lodge, launched an enforcement 
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PROHIBITION 


crusade of her own, commencing in 1900. She first raided 
joints, as the illegal saloons were called, at Kiowa, where 
she threw stones through the windows. Going to Wichita 
she chopped open kegs and bottles with a hatchet. Witha 
group of friends she made similar raids in Topeka and other 
cities and towns. When arrested for destroying property, 


she rebuked policemen and sheriffs for arresting her while 


permitting joints to operate contrary to law. After her 
raids the joints opened as before, yet her dramatic 
onslaughts emphasized the fact that the law was being 
violated. | 

Governor Edward Hoch and Attorney General Fred S. 
Jackson determined in 1906 to enforce the law in every 
city whether it was supported by local officials or not. They 
began by ousting from office every mayor, county attorney 
and sheriff who failed to enforee the prohibitory law. They 
could do this because every official, upon inauguration, takes 
an oath to uphold the laws of the state. Those who made 
an exception of the prohibition law were guilty of violating 
their oath of office and were removed. Assistant attorney 
generals were appointed in towns and counties where the 
law was not diligently enforced. The governor and attorney 
general also invoked the padlock law. This law was enacted 
in 1901 and gave the law enforcement officials power to 
padlock any place where liquor was sold. In Kansas City, 
Kansas, the largest city of the state, there were 256 open 
saloons in 1906. In a few months after the enforcement 
action began every one had been closed. 

Prior to the closing of the saloons the majority in Kansas 
City had opposed prohibition because they believed the law 
could not be enforced. But after the saloons were closed, the 
public supported the law, elected a “dry”? mayor and 


approved law enforcement. The mayor reported that . 


enforcement of the law reduced crime, improved business 
and that in the three years following the closing of the 
saloons, Kansas City people built 4,465 new buildings, 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


One reason for the strength of the liquor party is the 
ignorance of the people regarding the harmful! effects of 
liquor. The Kansas school teachers have done much to 
overcome this ignorance. 


_ The success of prohibition in Kansas resulted in its 
adoption by other states. In 1919 it was adopted by the 
country at large. The people of the United States, however, 
came to the conclusion that prohibition was a failure and 
the amendment to the United States Constitution was 
repealed in 1933. Success in effecting the repeal of national 
prohibition encouraged the Hquor faction in Kansas to 
attempt the repeal of the Kansas amendment. It was sub- 
mitted to vote of the people in 1934 for the first time since 
its approval in 1880. The people, however, felt that the 
liquor problem could be better handled by prohibition than 
by open saloons and repeal was defeated by a-vote of 
436,688 to 347,644. The Kansas Constitution is now the 
oldest written document in the world which prohibits the 


sale of intoxicating liquor and which has been continuously 
in force. 


A change was made in the liquor laws in 1937 when the 
legislature permitted the sale of beer. 


Prohibition had one curious result in party politics. 
From the beginning a majority of the Kansas people were 
Republicans. This was natural because the Republican Party 
was organized to overthrow slavery. All of the state gov- 
ernors of Kansas were Republicans until after the adoption 
of prohibition. Governor St. John, who was elected as gov- 
ernor for a second term in the same year that prohibition 
was adopted, became a candidate for a third term two years 
later, and the Republican Party nominated him. 


But many in the state thought two terms was enoug! 
for a man to be governor and some did not like St. John 
because he had done so much to make Kansas a prohibition 
state. These people united with the Democrats to elect. 
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THE PHOPLE’S PARTY. 


George W. Glick, the firs . Democrat to hold inp office of 
governor of the state. 

St. John became well-known all over the Pate because 
of his leadership for prohibition in Kansas. He was called 
on to speak in many places and traveled thousands of miles 
to tell about prohibition in Kansas. In 1884 the Prohibition 
Party nominated him for President and he was the first 
Kansan to be nominated for this office. 

Glick served as governor for one term, when the Repub- 
licans once more won the election and named John A. 
Martin as governor. A new party was now rising in Kansas, 
as will be told in the next chapter. | 


Chapter IV: The People’s Party 


The People’s Party came into being because of changes 
in living conditions in Kansas. In pioneering times, if a man 
and his wife wanted a farm, they had only to get into a 


covered wagon and drive west until they came to a piece 


of government land that suited them. They could settle on 
it and claim 160 acres for their own. 

By 1880 nearly every claim in eastern and central Kansas 
had been taken, and by 1890 all of the best land in western 
Kansas was owned by farmers. There was no more gov- 
ernment land left. If men wanted land in Kansas, they had 
to pay for it. 

That caused men to turn their eyes toward central Indian 
Territory where a large district belonged to nobody. David 
L. Payne, a Sedgwick County farmer, who had lived long in 
Kansas and had served two terms in the legislature, led a 
party of homeseekers to that land and settled on claims. He 
and his followers were called Oklahoma boomers, for Okla- 
homa was the Indian name for the district where they 
settled. 

Soldiers, however, drove Payne and his friends back to 
Kansas. The federal government held that although. no 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Indians lived on that particular land, it was their hunting 
ground and white men could not make homes there. Payne 
said the government was wrong. He and another party of 
boomers went into Indian Territory a second time. This 
time they were thrown into jail. As soon as they were set 
free, they once more returned to Indian Territory and again 
were arrested and put in jail. 

No sooner was he out of jail than Payne started back 
with another party of boomers. He died suddenly before 
he had reached the Territory. His idea, however, lived on. 
Others agreed that Payne was right and that the land was 
open to anybody who settled upon it. After several years 
Congress voted to open the central Indian Territory district 
and named it Oklahoma. The President named noon of 
April 22, 1889, as the time at which settlers might enter 
and take land. 

Up to that time the settlement of Kansas had been more 
rapid than that of any other state. But the rush to Kansas 
was nothing when compared with the stampede to Okla- 
homa. Fifty thousand Kansans took their places on the 
northern Oklahoma line before the opening hour and 50,000 
Texans took their places on the southern line. Many thou- 
sands of others came from other states. 

They were there with fast horses hitched to covered 
wagons, with race horses saddled and ready to go, and on 
bicycles. So many arrived that there was not land enough 
to go around. Under the law the first man or woman to 
arrive at a claim was the owner. 

At the noon hour, booming cannon announced the time 
to enter Oklahoma. Never before had such. a race ever been 
held anywhere in the world. It is probable that 150,000 
persons took part in the dash for free land. By nightfall 
every farm and every town let had been taken. In many 
cases two or three men claimed the same farm and judges 
had to decide who was first to set up stakes. This race is 
known as the Oklahoma Run. 
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THE PEOPLE’S PARTY 


A second run was held in 1893 when that part of Okla- 
homa called the Cherokee Outlet, or the Cherokee Strip, 
lying along the southern Kansas boundary was opened for 
settlement. Other openings followed until all of Indian 
Territory became Oklahoma. Altogether more than 110,000 © 
native Kansans settled in Oklahoma. 

IiXven with the opening of the new state, there was not 
land enough for all. When the people realized that the old 
West and its free land had passed away and that no land 
could be had in Kansas except by buying it, prices of farms 
and city lots began to rise in price. Some men thought land 
would keep rising in price forever. They were eager to own 
land before it was too late. 

Men borrowed money to buy farms and then borrowed 
more money to build houses and barns. In some cases 
farmers borrowed more money than their lands were worth. 
Not only did farmers borrow money. City men borrowed 
money to buy town lots and to build houses. At Wichita the 
people thought that city would soon be larger than Chicago. 
Men borrowed money to buy lots and sold them a week 
later at a profit. 

One Wichita banker became so rich by buying and 
selling town lots that he gave a dinner to his friends to 
celebrate the day he became a millionaire. The million, 
however, was all in town lots. A few years later the bottom 
fell out of prices. This man who thought he was a million- 
aire could not give the lots away, because they were worth 
less than the taxes against them. 

Taxes rose higher and higher. City and county govern- 
ments issued bonds to build city halls, court houses, water- 
works and other public improvements. Governor John A. 
Martin, alarmed at the willingness of the city and county 
governments to ga into debt, urged the legislature to pass 
a law forbidding the issuing of bonds for any purpose other 
than building schoolhouses. The law was not passed and 
borrowing continued. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Then came a period of hard times. The prices of farm 
products fell. Wages of working men fell lower and lower. 
Men who had borrowed money on their farms or homes 
could not pay their debts. The men who had lent the 
money took the farms and homes. A time of great poverty 
swept over, not only Kansas, but the entire country. 

Farmers tried to pay their debts by growing more corn 
and hogs. In 1889 they produced 270 million bushels of 
corn, which was the record for the state. But they could 
find no good market for it. Governor Lyman U. Humphrey 
persuaded the railroads to reduce freight rates by ten per 
cent on farm products. This helped the farmers to ship 
their crops to the East where prices were only a little higher 
than in the West. It helped, but did not help enough. 

In the next few years the price of corn fel] to ten cents 
a bushel and the price of hogs fell to two cents a pound. 
Wages of working men fell to fifty cents a day for common 
workers and $1 a day for carpenters and other skilled 
workers. 

The farmers thought to help themselves by forming the 
Farmers -Alliance. The first alliance was formed in the 
South, but the idea spread northward into Kansas and other 
western states. Farmers met to talk of ways of improving 
their lot. They decided that the best way would be to 
organize a new party. 

Ben H. Clover, president of the Kansas Farmers Alliance, 
called a meeting at Topeka to form the new party in 1890. 
It was called the People’s Party and its members were nick- 
named Populists, because Populist means the People. A 
great many city people as well as farmers joined the new 
party. In its first year it grew so fast that it elected a 
majority of the members of the Kansas legislature and a 
majority of the members in Congress from Kansas. : 

Two years later the Populists united with the Democrats 
to elect Lorenzo D. Lewelling, a Wichita business man and 
a Populist, as governor. The two parties also united to elect 
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THE PEOPLE’S PARTY 


a majority of the county officers and most of the members 
of the state senate. The Republicans, however, elected 64 
of the state representatives, while the Populists had 58. 
Three Democrats were elected, who refused to have any- 
thing to do with either the Republicans or Populists. 

The Populists brought contests against thirteen of the 
Republicans, saying they had not been fairly elected. When 
such contests are brought, the decision rests with the house. 
Since the Republicans had a majority of the members, the 
Populists feared that all thirteen of the contests would be 
decided in favor of the Republicans. They proposed there- 
fore that the thirteen against whom the contests were 
brought should not vote. 

The Republicans would not agree to this, because that 
would give a majority to the Populists. Since neither side 
would accept the ideas of the other, the Republicans pro- 
ceeded to elect George L. Douglass as speaker of the house. 
The Populists paid no attention to this. They elected John 
M. Dunsmore as speaker. 

Both speakers sat at the same desk at the same time, 
and each tried to rule over the house at the same time. 
When night came, neither side left the hall for fear that 
the other might gain an advantage. They therefore sent for 
food and blankets and slept on the floor. Douglass and 
Dunsmore slept on the platform back of the speakers table 
under the same blanket, and each held in his hand a gavel, 
the symbol of the speaker’s office. 

Of course no business could be done with both sides in 
the same hall at the same time. They therefore agreed that 
the Republicans could have the hall for a half day and the 
Populists the other half. This went on for six weeks: Then 
one morning the Populists arrived first, barred the doors 
and placed guards outside the doors to keep the Republicans | 
out. 

The Republicans gathered outside, drove off the guards 
and then broke down the door by using a blacksmith’s 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


sledge hammer. As the Republicans rushed through the 


broken door, the Populists ran out another way. The Repub- 
licans now barred the doors and remained in the hall for 
two days. They were fed by their friends who brought food 


in baskets, which were drawn up to the windows by ropes. 


Governor Lewelling called out several companies of 
militia and ordered them to remove the Republicans. But 
as the militia arrived, the sheriff of Shawnee County, who 
was a Republican, appeared with a large band of men he 
had sworn in as deputy sheriffs. He said that it was his 
duty to keep order and that the militia could not be called 
upon unless he asked for it. Both Republicans and Popu- 
lists came from over the state to join one side or the other. 
Most of them carried guns. 

Governor Lewelling saw there would be a battle unless 
a move were made for peace. He therefore left the Repub- 
licans in the hall and found another meeting place for the 
Populists. He sent the militia home and persuaded the 
sheriff to dismiss the deputies. The Supreme Court took 
up the matter. There were three members of the court — 
two Republicans and one Populist. The Republicans voted 
that Douglass was the rightful speaker, while the Populist 
voted that Dunsmore was the rightful speaker. 

The Populists declared the ruling was unfair, but Lewel- 
ling, knowing that there was no other way of settling the 
dispute, accepted the ruling of the court. After that the two 
houses met together with Douglass as speaker. T’his ended 
what has been called the legislative war, which was a war 
without a battle. 

Two years later the Republicans won the state election 
and made Edmund N. Morrill of Hiawatha governor. He 
was a banker who had never taken a farm away from any 
man on account of debt. This made him popular and he 


received more votes than both the Populist and Democratic - 


candidates. He was defeated two years later when John W. 
Leedy, a Populist farmer of LeRoy, became governor. This 
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THE PEOPLE’S PARTY 


time the Populists had a majority in both houses of the 
legislature. : | 

Now was the time for them to pass many of the laws 

they favored. They believed in government ownership of 
railroads, a secret ballot, the election of senators by the 
people, a primary election law, control of big business 
houses and cheap money. They hoped to make money cheap 
by printing a great deal of paper money or coining much 
silver. They believed that if the amount of money in the 
country should be doubled, prices of everything the farmer 
had to sell would be doubled and wages would be doubled. 
That would help the people in paying their debts, they said. 
The Republicans were against cheap money. They said it 
would do no good to double the prices of the things the 
farmer sold if all other prices were doubled, for then the 
farmer would have to pay more for the things he bought. 

~The legislature failed to pass many of the laws the 
Populists favored. One that was passed provides for a 
secret ballot. Before that time each party printed its own 
ballots. The voters took these from one of the party workers 
and put them in the ballot box where all the people could 
see how every man voted. Rich men, so the Populists said, 
could see how the poor men voted and could influence them 
to vote differently. Under the plan of voting in the open, 
one man might buy the vote of another. 

The secret-ballot law provided that the government 
holding the election, whether a state, county or city gov- 
ernment, should print the names of all candidates of all 
parties on one sheet. Today the voter carries the sheet into 
a booth behind a curtain where no one can see him. There 
he puts an X after the name of each candidate for whom 
he wishes to vote. Then he folds the ballot so that no one 
can see how he voted and hands it to a judge who puts it in 
the ballot box. The secret ballot was adopted first by the 
western states. It is now in use in most of the states of 
the Union. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Leedy was the last of the Populist governors. He was 
defeated by W. E. Stanley, a Republican lawyer, in 1898. 
A few years later the People’s Party ceased to be. 

The People’s Party was first formed in Kansas. The 
Kansas party called a meeting at Cincinnati in 1891 where 
a national People’s Party was formed. The next year it had 
a candidate for President, who carried Kansas and several 
other western states. | 

Although the People’s Party passed few of the laws it 
favored, some of its ideas were adopted by the other parties 


oa and became laws later. 


Chapter V: The Right to Vote 


_ Two of the measures favored by the People’s Party, 
which were not adopted until after the party went out of 
office, had to do with voting. Votes for women was one 
measure. When the Wyandotte Constitutional Convention 
met, a group of women led by Mrs. C. J. H. Nichols came to 
the convention and asked that the men give women equal 
rights with men in voting. 

This was a new idea. In those days most of the men, 
and women too, believed that the man was head of the house 
and that he should do the voting. They also thought that 
the white people were superior to all others. They therefore 
wrote into the constitution that none could vote but white 
males. 

A great many western men thought that women should 
have the vote. They knew that women had been pioneers 
the same as men and had helped to build the state. Gov- 
ernor Samuel J. Crawford therefore asked the legislature to 


put the matter of votes for women and also votes for negroes _ 


before the people. At the election in 1868 the amendment 
providing votes for women was defeated by a vote of 9,070 
to 19,857. The amendment providing votes for negroes was 
defeated 10,483 to 19,421. 
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“THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


_ Shortly afterward the Constitutien of the United States 
was changed to provide votes for negroes. The Kansas 
legislature voted for the plan and negro men were given 
the ballot, but no women, either white or negro, could vote. 
Other western states took up the idea of votes for women 
and it was first adopted in Wyoming. 

In 1887 the Kansas legislature gave women the right to 
vote.in school and city elections. That same spring the 
people of Argonia elected Mrs. Medora Salter as mayor and 
elected women to the council. Mrs. Salter is said to have 
been the first woman in the world to be mayor. The legis- 
lature again put the plan of votes for women before the 
people in 1894 and again it was defeated. A third time it 
was voted upon in 1912, and this time it was adopted. The 
word “male” was therefore stricken from the voting provi- 
sions of the Kansas Constitution. 

Kansas was the sixth state to adopt votes for women. 
The other five were all western states. The United States 
Constitution was changed in 1919, granting the right of 
the women to vote in all the states. 

The Populists also had urged the adoption of a primary 
election law. Under the old plan the members of each party 
did not vote directly for their candidates for office. Instead 
they elected delegates, who met in county, district or state 
conventions to name the candidates. The Populists said 
that this gave the party leaders, whom they called bosses, 
too much power. The bosses, they said, often named can- 
didates that the people did not want. 

After the People’s Party had ceased to be, the plan was 
taken up by a branch of the Republican Varty, known as 
the boss busters, who were led by E. W. Hoch. When he 
was elected governor, he urged the legislature to provide 
for a primary election so that the people could vote directly 
for the candidates instead of for delegates. It is called 
primary, because primary means first. The law went into 
effect in 1908. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


One other voting change was made at the close of the 
World War. Before that time a foreigner, coming to Kansas, 
could vote within six months after declaring that he wished 
to be a citizen. Five years more were needed before he 
could be a citizen, but he voted in the meantime. This law 
was changed so that now a foreigner cannot vote until he 
gains all the rights of a citizen. 


Chapter VI: New Laws for a Changed Way of Life 


As Kansas grew older, changes cae the way of living 
of the people. In the beginning nearly all of the people were 
farmers. Nearly everybody worked for himself. Only a few 
worked in the small stores, where the farmers came to 
trade, or in the little flour mills, where two or three men 
did all of the work. 

But when railroads were laid across Kansas, it was 
necessary for the railroad companies to employ thousands 
of men and women to run the trains, keep the tracks in 
order and to work in the offices. The discovery of mines 
and the building of large factories added to the number 
who worked for wages. Sometimes many thousands worked 
for a single company under the direction of one manager. 

The working men at times complained that the manager 
treated them unfairly, that he did not pay them as much 
as he should and that working conditions were bad. They 
therefore organized labor unions so that all of the wage 
earners could act together in demanding what they thought 
were fair wages and better working conditions. At times 
the members of the union voted to quit work. This they 
called going on strike. It is agreed that every man has a 
right to quit work if he wishes, but the workmen who 
struck said that the companies had no right to employ 
others to take their places. The unions therefore placed 
members, whom they called pickets, around the places of 
employment. It was the business of the pickets to keep 
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NEW LAWS FOR A CHANGED WAY OF LIFE 


others from working. Sometimes they tried to keep them 
away by argument. At other times they tried to force them 
away. The pickets also tried to keep the public from doing 
business with the company against which a strike was called. 

Employees of the Santa Fe Railway called a strike in 
1878 and put pickets around the shops in Topeka so that 
engines could not be repaired. Governor George T. Anthony 
called out the militia to protect those who wished to work 
and the trains ran as usual. Missouri Pacific employees 
went on a strike in 1886. Governor John. A. Martin, who 
was a member of the printers’ union, sympathized with the 
strikers and for a time refused to call out the militia. Trains 
were kept from running regularly for a month. Freight 
piled up at the depots and passengers could not ride the 
trains. In the interest of the public, Martin finally called out 
the militia to protect the property of the railroad and keep 
the trains running. He called a meeting of the managers of 
the company and ended the strike by persuading the rail- 
road officers to raise wages. 

Miners at Weir City went on strike in 1893 and Gov- 
ernor Lorenzo D. Lewelling sent the militia to protect the 
workers so that they might mine coal. This strike was set- 
tled by agreement between the miners and the managers. 

Strikes continued to be called through the years. Accord- 
ing to Governor Henry J. Allen, the workmen and the man- 
agers failed to consider the interest of the public in time 
of strike. When railroads fail to operate their trains, 
farmers cannot ship their products. The people of cities 
cannot get the food they need. Passengers cannot ride on 
necessary trips. When the coal miners of the Pittsburg 


district went on strike in 1919, winter was coming, and the 


people were in danger of suffering from cold. Allen obtained 
power from the courts to have the state operate the mines 
in the interest of the public. He called for volunteers who 
dug coal until the miners and the managers settled their 
dispute. 
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6 FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Allen called the legislature to meet in special session 

at which a law was passed providing for an Industrial 

Court, whose business was to settle disputes between work- 

ers and their managers without strikes. The court settled ; 

a number of disputes for three years. Then the United } 

States Supreme Court ruled that the Industrial Court was { 
contrary to the Constitution. Later, Congress passed a law 

providing for a National Labor Relations Board, which 

settles disputes between workers and their managers in all { 

companies that do an interstate business. — 

The growth of Kansas brought a second aed ay When i 

the railroads were first built, the management charged such 

rates for freight or passengers as it wished. Upon recom- 

mendation of Governor George W. Glick the legislature of 1] 

1883 passed a law providing for a Railroad Commission to | 

i 

i 

i 

| 

{ 


fix rates that would be fair both to ee public and the 
railroads. 

Today we have companies that ae water, gas, elec- 
tricity, telephones, street car and bus service and many 
other kinds of service for the public. These are called public 
utilities. The legislature therefore enlarged the power of 
the Railroad Commission so that it would fix rates of all 
public utilities. The name was changed to the Public Utili- 
ties Commission, and it is now called the Corporation 
Commission. 

Today the United States Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion fixes rates for most of the railroads and for all other 
companies that do business across state lines. All companies 
that do business wholly within Kansas are under the rule 
of the Corporation Commission. 

The growth of cities increased the need of places for 
recreation. When J. B. Doze became state fish and game 
warden, he proposed that the money from fishing and 
hunting licenses be used to build dams for state lakes. In 
1925 the legislature voted for a system of state parks and 
lakes to be scattered over the state. The first one was placed 
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Photo by Harold Ly 


ON BUTLER COUNTY LAKE : 
This artificial state lake is a mile long and is well stocked with fish. 
in Neosho County. Other parks were located and dams were 
built to form lakes in many other counties. It is expected 
that every county will some day have a lake and park where 
the people may go to camp and fish. | 
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STATE LAKES IN KANSAS 


numbers show the location of state lakes. The drawings show 


city and county lakes oj 


Scott County State Lake, 
nearest town 


Decatur County State Lake No. 
lin, nearest town 


Decatur County State Lake No. 2, Ober- 
lin, nearest town - 


N. Scott City, 


!, Ober- 


Meade County State Lake, Meade, near- 
est town 

Sheridan County State Lake, Quinter, 
nearest tawn 

Rooks County State Lake, Stockton, 
nearest town 

Finney County State Lake, Dighton or 
Cimarron 

Clark County State Lake, Kingsdown 


Kingman County State Lake, Kingman 


765 acres 


‘more than 80 acres each. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


If 
$2 


13 
14 
15 
16 


Ottawa County State Lake, Bennington 


Pottawatomie County State Lake, West- 
moreland 

Lyon County State Lake, Reading 
Nemaha County State Lake, Seneca 
Butler County State Lake, Augusta 


Leavenworth County State Lake, 
ganoxie 


Woodson County State Lake, Toronto 


Ton- 


Crawford County State Lake, No. I, 
‘Pittsburg 

Crawford County State Lake, No. 2, 
Farlington 

Neosho County State Lake, South 
Mound (No. Parsons) 

Atchison County State Lake, Huron or 


Horton 


Trees have been planted on the shores of the lakes. 
Here come wild ducks and other birds and animals, for the 
parks are all game refuges and no hunting is allowed. The 
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NEW LAWS FOR A CHANGED WAY OF LIFE 
Kansas plan of state lakes and parks was later adopted by 
Missouri, Oklahoma and other states. 

It will be seen that as the way of living changes, more 
laws are needed. The legislature meets every two years and 
a great many bills are brought before it. So many bills are 
presented that the legislature cannot take the time to study 
them all. The legislature therefore created the Legislative 
Council in 1933. It is made up of ten members from the 
senate and fifteen from the house of representatives. It 
meets four times a year and studies proposed laws. It 
employs experts to help in making studies of bills that are 
brought before it. When the legislature meets, the council 
recommends the passage of certain bills. The council has 
no law-making power. It merely has the power to study 
the need for laws and to recommend whether certain bills 
should be passed or not. The plan worked so well in Kansas 
that [linois adopted the plan. Other states have made a 
study of the Kansas Legislative Council. 

As mining and manufacturing continued to grow in 
importance, Governor Payne Ratner asked the legislature 
to provide for an Industrial Development Commission. This 
was done. The commission publishes information regarding 
opportunities in industry in Kansas and advertises the 
opportunities to the Kansas people and to those of other 
states. 

Many able men have served Kansas as governor. Their 
names, together with the parties to which they belonged, 
their occupations and their places of residence and their 
years of service are given in the following table: 


Charles Robinson Republican Physician Lawrence 1861-68 
Fhomas Carney Republican Merchant Leavenworth 1863-65 
Samuel J. Crawford Republican Lawyer Garnett 1865-68 
*Nehemiah Greene Republican Clergyman Manhattan 1868-69 
James M. Harvey Republican Farmer Ogden 1869-73 
Thomas A. Osborn Republican Lawyer Leavenworth 1873-77 
George T. Anthony Republican Editor Topeka 1877-79 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


John P. St. John Republican Lawyer Olathe 1879-83 


George W. Glick. Democrat Lawyer. Atchison 1883-85 
John A. Martin Republican Editor Atchison 1885-83 
‘Lyman U.Humphrey Republican Lawyer Independence 1889-93 ) 
Lorenzo D. Lewelling Populist Merchant Wichita 1893-95 
Edmund N. Morrill Republican Banker Hiawatha 1895-97 | 
John W. Leedy Populist Farmer LeRoy 1897-99 
William E. Stanley Republican Lawyer Wichita 1899-1903 
Willis J. Bailey Republican Farmer Baileyville _ 1903-05 
Edward W. Hoch Republican Editor Marion ~ 1905-09 
Walter Roscoe Stubbs Republican Contractor Lawrence 1909-13 
George H. Hodges Democrat LumbermanOlathe 1913-15 
Arthur Capper Republican Editor Topeka . 1915-19 
Henry J. Allen Republican Editor Wichita 1919-23 
Jonathan M. Davis Democrat Farmer Bronson 1923-25 

Ben S. Paulen Republican Banker Fredonia 1925-29 
Clyde M. Reed Republican Editor Parsons 1929-31 
Harry Woodring Democrat Banker Neodesha 1931-338 
Alfred M. Landon Republican Oil Man Independence 1933-37 
Walter A. Huxman Democrat Lawyer Hutchinson 1937-39 
Payne W. Ratner fepublican Lawyer . Parsons 1939-43 
Andrew W.SchoeppelRepublican Lawyer Ness City 1943- 


* Greene was elected as lieutenant governor. He took the office of 
governor when Crawford resigned to become colonel of a Kansas 


regiment organized to fight the Indians. 

\ 

; Chapter Vil: Kansans at Washington 
( 


Kansans have had an important share in making the laws 
for our national government. Every two years the people of 
each Congressional district elect a representative to the 
lower house of Congress. In addition the voters of the 
entire state elect two senators who serve for terms of Six 
years. Martin F. Conway was elected as the first Kansas 
representative, while James H. Lane and Samuel C. Pomeroy 
were the first Kansas senators. 

Today we speak of senators as serving in the Lane 
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KANSANS AT WASHINGTON 


’ 


succession or In the Pomeroy succession, which means that 
they are filling the offices once held by Lane or Pomeroy. 
When they arrived at. Washington to serve for the first 
time, the Civil War had begun. Soldiers to protect the 


national capital were few and Lane organized the Frontier 
- Guard, composed of about 200 men, mostly from Kansas: 


For several weeks the guard served without pay. It had 
headquarters at the White House, where it guarded the 
President. It was discharged when the army could spare 
soldiers for this service. While he was commanding the 
Frontier Guard, Lane became well acquainted with the 
President, and secured from him a commission as a briga- 
dier general. 

returning to Kansas, he organized several regiments of.- 
soldiers, whom he led into Missouri, where they drove off 
Confederate sympathizers and burned the town of Osceola. 
Governor Robinson named a man to take Lane’s seat in the 
senate, for no man can be both a senator and a general at 
the same time. Lane, rather than lose his seat in the senate, 
resigned from the army and hurried back to Washington, 
where he was an advisor of the President throughout the 
war. He was elected a second time, but met with misfortune. 
Upon the death of Lincoln, Andrew Johnson became Presi- 
dent. The Civil War was over and Johnson wished to forgive 
the southern states for their war against the Union. In 
this he was opposed by the majority in Congress. Lane, 
however, sided with the President. He believed the South 
should not be punished further for its part in the war. 
Many of Lane’s friends turned against him. He became 
worried and sad. One day he shot and killed himself. 

Edmund G. Ross was chosen to succeed Lane, and it 
was thought that he would be against the President. But 
when Congress tried to remove the President from office 
and brought him for trial before the Senate, Ross voted 
against his removal. It requires a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate to remove a President from office. Had Ross voted 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


for impeachment, as the enemies of the President had 
expected, Johnson would have been removed. As it was, the 
vote cast by Ross against impeachment prevented the 
removal of the President by one vote. Those in Kansas 
who were opposed to the President turned against Ross. 
When his term of office ended, the legislature failed to 
re-elect him. 

Senator Pomeroy served two full terms, but when he 
was a candidate for a third term, he found that many 
Kansas people no longer trusted him. It was thought, how- 
ever, that he would be elected by a small majority. In those 
days the United States senators were chosen by a majority 
of the votes of all the members of both houses of the legis- 
lature. When all had assembled in the house of representa- 
tives hall at Topeka to vote, A. M. York of Independence, 
a state senator, charged that Pomeroy had called him to his 
hotel room two nights before, had paid him $7,000 as a 
bribe for his vote, and had promised to pay $1,000 more 
after the vote was cast. As proof, York threw $7,000 upon 
the speaker’s table, which he said had been given him by 
Pomeroy. | 

As York spoke, the friends of Pomeroy sat in shame and 
silence. When the roll was called not one voted for Pomeroy. 
He was arrested and charged with bribery, but York was the 
only witness to the supposed crime. It was just York’s word 
against Pomeroy’s. After two years the case was dismissed. 
Members of the legislature believed Pomeroy was guilty, 
but Pomeroy said he had given the money to York to start 
a bank in Independence. A committee of the United States 
Senate, after an investigation, declared Pomeroy was 
innocent. 

When the legislature turned against Pomeroy, it elected 
John J. Ingalls, who will be remembered as the man who 
wrote the motto, Ad Astra per. Aspera, on the state seal. 
He was a lawyer and a writer of ability. His best known 
poem is “Opportunity.” A few years later Preston B. 
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KANSANS AT WASHINGTON 


Plumb, one of the founders of 
Emporia, was sent to the Senate in 
the Lane succession. During the time 
these two men were in the Senate 
together, they were among the lead- 
ers of that body. _ 

Upon the death of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ingalls was chosen as president 
of the Senate, a position he filled for 
four years. Other senators said he 
was the best presiding officer the Sen- 
ate had ever had. After eighteen 
years, Ingalls was, defeated for a 
fourth term, when the Populists came 
Hes power and elected W. A. Peffer. Plumb was elected for 
three terms, but died in office after serving two years of his 
last term. 

Joseph L. Bristow, who served in the Senate for only 
one term, should be remembered because he wrote the 
Seventeenth Amendment to the United States Constitution, 
which provides that senators shall be elected by the people 
instead of by the legislature. 

The Kansan who served for the longest time in public 

life was Charles Curtis, who was born in a log cabin on the 
site of North Topeka. His father was a free-state settler 
from New York, and his mother was a woman of mixed 
French and Indian blood. We learned in the chapter on 
temoving the Indians, how Curtis lived for a time with his 
half-Indian grandmother on the Kansas Indian reservation 
and how his grandmother sent him to live with the white 
people so that he might have a better chance in life. 

First he was a newsboy in Topeka. Then he became a 
horse jockey, riding every summer and fall in horse races. 
In the winter he went to school. At the age of twenty-one 
he became a lawyer and three years later was chosen county 
attorney of Shawnee County. He served fourteen years in 


JOHN J. Tek ALLS 
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«FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


the lower house of Congress and 
twenty years in the United States 
Senate. While in the Senate he was 
a leader of his party and became the 
Republican whip. In 1928 he was 
elected Vice-President, the first man 
born west of the Mississippi to hold 
that high office. 

Arthur Capper, who was governor 
for four years, was elected to the 
United States Senate for five terms. 
He has served as senator longer than 
any other Kansan. Capper has been 
a leader among the senators from the 
farm states. 

Following are the men who have represented Kansas in 
the United States Senate, together with the parties to 
which they belonged, their occupations and their home 
addresses: 
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CHARLES CURTIS 


LANE SUCCESSION 


James H. Lane Lawrence 


Edmund G. Ross 


Alexander Caldwell Republican Financier 


Republican Lawyer 1861-66 


Republican Editor Lawrence 


Leavenworth 


Robert Crozier republican Lawyer Leavenworth 1873-74 
James M. Harvey Republican Farmer Ogden 1874-77 


Preston B. Plumb Republican Editor Emporia 1877-91 
Bishop W. Perkins Republican Lawyer Parsons 1892-93 


John Martin Democrat Lawyer Topeka 1893-95 

Lucien Baker Republican Lawyer Leavenworth 1895-1901 

J. R. Burton Republican Lawyer Abilene 1901-06 

A. W. Benson Republican Lawyer Ottawa 1906-07 i 
Charles Curtis Republican Lawyer Topeka 1907-138 ' 
Wm. H.Thompson Democrat Lawyer Garden City 1913-19 i 
Arthur Capper Republican Editor Topeka 1919- 
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KANSANS AT WASHINGTON 


POMEROY SUCCESSION 


Samuel C. Pomeroy Republican ; Atchison 1861-78 
John J. Ingalls Republican Lawyer Atchison 1873-91: 
: William A. Peffer People’s ) 
: oo Party Editor Topeka 1891-97 
William A. Harris Democrat Civil | a 
Engineer Lawrence 1897-1903 
Chester I. Long Republican Lawyer Medicine 
Lodge 1903-09 
Joseph L. Bristow Republican Editor Salina 1909-15 
Charles Curtis Republican Lawyer = Topeka 1915-29 
Henry J. Allen Republican Editor Wichita #5 929-30 
George McGill Democrat Lawyer Wichita 1930-39 
Clyde M. Reed Republican Editor Parsons 1939- 


Many Kansans have served ably in the lower house of 
Congress. Among them should be named Jerry Simpson 
and Chester I. Long, both of Medicine Lodge. Their long 
rivalry as they first opposed each other in debate on the 
streets of Medicine Lodge and through four contests against 
each other for seats in Congress was of national interest. 
No doubt their rivalry had much to do with their rise to 
fame. As they argued with each other, they were forced to 
study public questions so that they might answer each other. 

Simpson had been a soldier in the Civil War, a sailor 
on the Great Lakes, a cattleman in the Gypsum Hills and, 
after his cattle were destroyed by a blizzard, a town marshal 
in Medicine Lodge. On Saturdays, when crowds were in 
town, he made a practice of climbing into a farm wagon, 
which he used as a platform, from which to address the 
people. Often he spoke for two or three hours ‘at a time, 
but his talks were so interesting that the crowds would 
remain until he had finished. Often they would shout, “Go 
on. Give us another hour.” 

Simpson had at one time been a Republican, but he 
joined several different parties and at last became a member 
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JERRY SIMPSON 


of the People’s Party. He was in 
favor of having the government print 
a great deal of paper money, because 
he believed that would help the coun- 
try. Sometimes he would accuse the 
men who traded at Wall Street in 
New York with cheating the farmers 
and wage earners. When he would 
talk against the men of Wall Street, 
the crowd would yell, “Hit ’em again, 
Jerry!” 

One day as Simpson climbed down 
from the wagon, Long, who was a 
lawyer, eighteen years younger, got 
up in the wagon box and began to 


speak, answering Simpson’s arguments. That was the begin- 
ning of their rivalry as public speakers. 

When the People’s Party delegates met at Kinsley in 
1890 to name a candidate for Congress, Simpson came as 
one of the delegates from Medicine Lodge. He was hardly 
known outside of his own county, but when he rose to speak 
he was so well informed on public questions that the other 


delegates paid the closest attention. 
As he began to talk about the men of 
Wall Street, the other delegates from 
Medicine Lodge shouted: “Hit ’em 


again, cberry.” 


Soon all of the delegates took up 
the ery of, “Hit ’em 
When the time came to name the 
‘candidate for Congress, Simpson was | 
the choice of the majority of dele- | 
gates. He had no money to pay 
expenses, but as he traveled from : 
town to town to make speeches, the af Bg oe fi Pee || 


again) Jerry” 


farmers threw money into the wagon Crester I. LONG 
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“KANSANS AT WASHINGTON 


or on the platform or ‘icicle he happened to be standing 
as he spoke. 

At first it was chou ght that Simpson had no chance of 
being elected. Two years earlier the Republicans had car- 
ried the district by 14,000 majority. But Simpson began to 
make fun of James R. Hallowell, the Republican candidate. 
He called him Prince Hal. Once he declared that Prince Ha! 
was so rich that he wore silk underwear, but he, Simpson, 
was so poor that he wore no underwear at all. Victor Mur- 
dock, a reporter for the Wichita Hagle, thought that it 
sounded funnier to say that he wore no socks instead of no 
underwear and started calling Simpson “Sockless Jerry” 
his newspaper. The nickname added to Simpson’s popu- 
larity. Even his friends called him ‘“Sockless Jerry.” On 
election day he received 7,422 more votes than Hallowell. 

‘Two years later when Simpson ran for Congress again, 
the Republicans decided to put against him his Medicine 
Lodge rival, Chester I. Long, for no other man knew better 
how to answer Simpson’s arguments. The two men met in 
debates at various cities over the district. Nowhere else 
were public questions discussed more ably than in these 
debates, which were published not only in Kansas but in 
the newspapers of the East. The crowds at the debates 
favored Simpson. Sometimes he would tell a joke to illus- 
trate his arguments and the people would shout, “Hit ’em 
again, Jerry.” Simpson defeated Long but his majority had 
been cut to 1,763. 

Two years later the two men again were rivals for the 
seat in Congress, and this time Long won. Simpson, how- 
ever, was not through. He waited two years and then 
defeated Lone. They ran against each other for the fourth 
and last time in 1898 when Long was elected. After that 
Long was elected to Congress two more times. He also 
served one term in the Senate. 

When Long went to the Senate, Victor Murdock was 
elected to his place in Congress. He served for twelve years, 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


and was noted for his fight to change the rules of the House 
of Representatives, which took away much of the power of 
the speaker. Murdock later served for seven years as a 


member of the Federal Trade Commission. 


W. A. Ayers, a lawyer of Wichita, and a Democrat, took 
Murdock’s seat in the House. He served there for seventeen 
years and he also was appointed a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, being the second Kansan to fill this 
important position. 

One of the names that has faa an important place in 
Kansas history from the first is that of Daniel R. Anthony. 
There have been three men of that name. The first will be 
remembered as the Leavenworth editor, who carried copies 
of his newspaper, announcing that Kansas had been admitted 
as a state, to Lawrence in a snow storm. Later he com- 
manded the Seventh Kansas Cavalry in the Civil War and 
freed the slaves he met before Lincoln had issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

Anthony’s son, also named Daniel R. Anthony, succeeded 
his father as publisher of the Leavenworth Times. He was 


~ elected to Congress in 1906 and served for twenty-two years, 


the longest term of any Kansan in the lower house. His son, 
Daniel R. Anthony IJ], is now the editor of the Leavenworth 
Times. 

When Daniel R. Anthony IT left Congress, Wilham P. 
Lambertson, a farmer of Fairview, was elected to his place 
in Congress and has been elected eight times. 

Among other Icansans who have held high office at 
Washington should be named David J. Brewer, a Leaven- 
worth lawyer, who served for twenty-one years on the 
United States Supreme Court. He also was a member of 
the commission that settled the boundary dispute between 
Venezuela and British Guiana. 

Two Kansans have been cabinet officers. William. M. 
Jardine, former president of Kansas State College and now 
president of the University of Wichita, was Secretary of 
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‘SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Agriculture in the cabinet of President Coolidge. Harry 
Woodring, a former governor, was Secretary of War for 
seven years in the cabinet of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Suggestions for Further Activities and Study 


. When was settlement begun in your community? Were there 
any groups of foreigners who settled in your community? 


. Read the “Song of the Kansas Emigrant” by John G. Whit- 
tier. What similarity do you find between the founding of 
Plymouth by the Pilgrims and the settlement of Kansas by 
emigrants between 1854 and 1860? 


. Consult your county attorney to find out how many persons 
have been convicted of violation of prohibitory law during 
the past year in your county? How many arrests were made? 


. What is the amount of outstanding bonds owed by your 
school? By your city? By your county? For what purpose 
were these bonds issued? How much is paid upon them each 
year? (You may need to consult public officials to obtain 
this information.) 


. Make a list of principles for which the Populist Party stood. 
Which of these have become laws? 


. Who supplies gas, water, electricity and telephone service for 
your community? How is the service charge determined? 


. Who are the members of the Kansas Legislative Council at 
the present time? 


. In what Congressional district is your community located? 
Who is your representative in Congress? Who are now United 
States senators from Kansas? 
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Opportunity in Kansas 


‘Chapter IT: Successful Men and Women 


: 4] secsparngettin four centuries men have 
thought of Kansas as a land of opportunity. From far-off 
Spain, from the states of the North and the South, men and 


“women have come to win success on the prairies and plains. 


They still come, but large numbers of native Kansans have 
turned their faces away from the land of their fathers and 
mothers. They think they will find a better chance by going 
to the big cities of the East, toward the sunset in the West 
or to the North or the South. The census of 1940 shows 
that of every thousand people born in Kansas and yet living, 


four hundred have gone somewhere else to make their 


homes. 

The choice of a home is the free right of every Ameri- 
can. Each person must decide for himself where he can do 
best, but in this chapter we will tell of individuals who 
found opportunity here. The names to be given are not 
necessarily those of the most successful ones. They have. 
been chosen merely as examples of what has been done in 
the Sunflower State. The student can add to this list. In 
doing so he must remember that success does not always 
mean the making of money. Some of the most successful 
Kansans have been those who have worked to make this a 
better state — not for themselves alone, but for others. 

We will begin with Cyrus K. Holliday, who came to 
Kansas in 1854 and was one of the founders of Topeka. He 
lived there until his death forty-six years later. While 
Topeka was yet a village, Holliday planned the Santa Fe 
Railway System. He was its first president and one of the 
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HEE g sary to live in a large city to be a 
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Another Kone who remained at 
home to win success was Emerson 
Carey, who with only. twenty-five 
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in 1880, when he was but seventeen 
Cyrus kK. HoLiipay years old. He found work in a coal 
and feed yard at $25 a month. But since his brothers and 


sisters needed clothing and books so they could go to school, 


he could not spend it all. He had to send a part of the money 
home. He slept in the office of the coal yard to save money. 
He proved to be honest and industrious so that two 
years later, when he decided to go into the coal business 
for himself, he was able to persuade a business man to lend 
him $300 with which to start. Ags Hutchinson grew, it 
needed an ice factory and Carey built it. In 1901 he organ- 
ized the Carey Salt Company to mine for salt. He managed 
the business so well that he sold salt in every state of the 
Union. In time he grew wealthy. He gave two parks and a 
swimming poo! to the city. When the city grew sa large that 
it needed a transportation system, he built a street car line. 
At the time of his death in 1933, the Carey Salt Company 
was one of the four leading salt producers of the United 
States. | 
Charles F. Spencer, like Carey, began his business career 
near home. He was born on a eattle ranch in Cherokee 
County and found work with a coal company at Columbus, 
the county seat. He was promoted several times and became 
manager of the company. In 1911 he bought the Pittsburg 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


and Midway Mining Company at Pittsburg, a city not more 
than thirty miles from his birthplace. Under his manage- 
ment the company grew until it now owns coal mines in 
Kansas, Missouri and Ilinois and all managed from Kansas. 
It supplies coal to factories, railroad companies and to 
dealers in seven states. 

Arthur Capper, who has been mentioned as a governor 
and United States senator, was born at Garnett. At the age 
of fourteen he began work as a printer at one dollar a 
week for the Garnett Journal. Four years later he became 
a printer for the Topeka Capital. He worked as a printer 
for five years for the Capital and then became a reporter. 

An opportunity came to buy a small paper, the North 
Topeka Mail, and he had saved enough money to buy it. He 
became the reporter, editor, printer, advertising manager 
and circulation manager all in one. When he had saved still 
more money, he had enough to buy the Kansas Breeze. In 
1901 he bought the Topeka Capital, a daily newspaper, 
where he had come seventeen years before to be a printer. 

The Capper Publishing Company has grown until today 
it owns two daily newspapers, two radio stations, a weekly 
paper with millions of readers, a household magazine which 
circulates in every state in the Union, and six farm papers 
——_one each for the farmers of Kansas, Missouri, Ohio, 
| Michigan and Pennsylvania and one for the entire Missis- 
P sippl Valley. Capper’s company is the largest publisher of 
: farm papers in the world. 

W. C. Coleman, who grew up on.a Labette County farm 

and was for several years a school teacher, entered business 

as a salesman. He became interested in gasoline lamps for 

: use in places where no electric lights could be had. He 

opened a factory at Wichita in 1901 and his company makes 

not only lamps but a number of other household appliances. 

; It makes more gusoline-burning devices than any other 
ae company in the world. 

Coleman lamps and lanterns light millions of farm 
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SUCCESSFUL MEN AND WOMEN 


homes and barns in the United States and Canada. Coleman 
stoves are found in homes, in trailers and in tourist camps. 
His products are sold in every continent and on the islands 
of the sea, RIE 

Sailors tell how they have been lighted by Coleman lamps 
at lonely seaports along the coasts of Africa, South America, 
Alaska, the Aleutian Islands and the islands of the South 
Sea. Airplane pilots, who fly in South America and often 
must land at night on fields far from electric lights, tell of 
finding’ fields bright with the light of Coleman lamps. A 
hunter in darkest Africa once found a Coleman lantern in 
the hut of a savage chief, who had bought it from an 
Arabian trader. 

Many small towns in Kansas are the homes of successful 
people. Americus, which has a population of about 400 
people, is the home of Margaret Lowe, who was born there 
and was graduated from Kansas State Teachers College at 
Emporia. She taught public school music for a year and 
then decided to make and sell woodcuts. From childhood 
she had played in her father’s cabinet-making shop at 
Americus, and there had learned to use tools. It was in 
1932 that Miss Lowe decided to become a business woman. 
That was a year when many business houses and banks 
failed in every part of the United States. It would seem to 
be a very bad time to start a new business. 

In spite of bad business conditions Miss Lowe began 
working alone in her father’s cabinet shop making silhou- 
ettes, jewel boxes, book ends, shelves, costume jewelry, snap- 
shot books and other articles which she sold to her father’s 
customers. Her business grew slowly for the first eighteen 
months. Then she began to sell to dealers over the country. 
Within ten years she had fifteen employees with eight 
traveling salesmen who were selling her woodcuts in every 
state. She makes several hundred different kinds of articles, 
Which she calls Marlow Woodcuts. Marlow is taken from 
two syllables of her name. She uses 125 different kinds of 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


- woods, some of which are brought from foreign lands, but 


the wood she uses mostly is black walnut, cut from the 
timber near her home. 

Because of clear skies and level landing fields, this state 
is ideal for aviation, and a number of Kansans have won 
success as aviators and as designers and builders of air- 
planes. As a result Kansas-made planes have been sold, not 
only to the people of the United States but to those in 
foreign countries in every continent of the world. 

Among those who won success in aircraft manufacture 
must be named Olive Ann Mellor, who was born at Waverly 
and in 1922 took a position as an office worker for the Travel 
Air Company at Wichita. In the same year Walter H. 
Beech, a native of Tennessee and an. army flier in World 
War I, took a position as a test pilot with the same company. 
Later Beech, became vice-president and general manager of 
the company. He and Miss Mellor were married in 19380. 
Two years later they organized the Beech Aircraft Company 
of which Beech became president and she secretary and 
treasurer. Their company has designed and built more than 
80 different types of aircraft which have won many famous 
races and endurance contests and are in ey, and com- 
mercial use over the world. 

J. EK. Schaefer was born in Wichita, where he attended 
school and sold newspapers upon the streets as a boy. He 
was appointed to West Point where he was graduated and 
entered military aviation service and was an airplane 
enthusiast from that time. In 1927 he became sales man- 
ager for an airplane company at Wichita. When this com- 
pany was taken over by the Boeing Airplane Company he 
continued with the new company of which he became vice- 
president and a director and general manager of the Wichita 
division. During World War II his company built many 


war planes. 


Dwane L. Wallace, who was born at Belmont in Kingman 


‘County, studied airplane engineering and found employment 
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Mrs. WALTER BEECH 


One of the leading women of America in atreraft manufacture. 


in the engineering department of Cessna Aircraft Company 
at Wichita. While only twenty-four he became president 
of the company, and his a Dwight became secretary- 
treasurer. | 

Since farming is the chief Kansas occupation, we will 
name four successful Kansas farmers, one for each corner of 
the state. These are only a few of thousands, who have good 
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. 


homes and who live well on farms. The reader can add other 
names to the list. 

In northeast Kansas near Sabetha is the beautiful farm 
home of Harlan Deaver, which was planned by his wife. It 
has an electric refrigerator, electric lights,. running water 
and other conveniences we might expect in a good city home. 
If we should ask them how they were able to build so nice 
a home, the Deavers would tell us that they produced the 
wealth on their farm of 480 acres by hard work and careful 
management. Deaver lives on the farm where he was born 
and has proven that a man can succeed at farming in Kansas. 

‘In southeast Kansas is the Henry fee farm, near 
Matfield Green, where he has lived for forty years. He had 
little in the beginning, but by growing field crops and 
feeding cattle, he became so well off that at the end of 
forty years his farm and improvements were worth $80,000. 

In southwest Kansas is the farm of Merle G. Mundehenke 
near Lewis. Here is a home surrounded by a beautiful lawn 
of buffalo grass. Mundehenke grows wheat and feed in the 
fields and has a herd of dairy cattle and another of beet 
cattle. . , | 

Mundchenke, Rogler and Deaver have each been named 
as master farmers. This is an honor given each year to five 
farmers by the Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breeze, one 
of the Capper papers. The award is given only to those 
who have been successful, who have good homes for their 
families and who provide a good education for their children. 
Since only five can be chosen, thousands of other successful! 
farmers must be missed. | 

One man who was never chosen as a master farmer was 
Albert Weaver, who for fifty years farmed in northwest 
Kansas. Thirty-five of those years were spent on the same 
farm near Bird City. Weaver had no money with which to. 
commence farming. He taught school a few years. By that 
time he had saved so little that he went to Cheyenne County 
where land was cheap and there bought a little farm. 


~ 
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~The rainfall at his farm averaged less than sixteen 
inches a year and sometimes less than ten inches. One 
would think this would be the poorest place of all to farm, 
but Weaver made up for the lack of rain by letting one-half | 
of his land lie idle each year, while he farmed the other half. 
This is called fallow farming. The rain that falls on an idle 
field will soak into the ground and stay there unless the 
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THE ALBERT WEAVER FARMSTEAD 


ss es J ; eae: = 2 Sy Ah ited gece = : 
The four ridges contain 92,216 bushels of wheat: The man at the 
right 1s Albert Weaver. : 


roots of plants drink it. Weaver’s fallow land had no roots, 
because he planted no crops and destroyed the weeds. The 
roots of a single weed will drink several barrels of water in 
a summer. 

By growing only one crop every other year, Weaver was 
able to use the rainfall of two years. Even in the dry years of 
the 1930’s, when western Kansas was called the Dust Bowl, 
Weaver grew abundant vields of wheat, kafir corn, potatoes 
and other crops. 

Irom time to time he bought more land until he owned 
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11,200 acres. He helped his neighbors, showing them how to 
practice fallow farming. He died early in 1942. In the last 
summer of his life, he and his son harvested 92,216 bushels 
of wheat from 4,000 acres. This is a yield of more than 23 
bushels to the acre, which was twice the yield of the average 
Kansas farm, including those in eastern Kansas where rain- 
fall is abundant. This crop of 92,216 bushels, when milled 
into flour, was enough to supply all of the people of both 
Emporia and Manhattan with enough flour for all the bread, 
cake, crackers and other bakery products they could eat 
in a year. 

So far we have told only of those who have been success- 
ful in making money. There are other measures of success. 
Some people like to be artists, musicians, writers, lawyers, 


physicians and to follow other occupations. 


Among the successful Kansas song writers we must 
name Dr. Brewster Higley and Daniel Kelly, wha, were 
pioneers in Smith County where they homesteaded claims. 
In the winter of 1873 Higley wrote the words of “Home on 
the Range,” while Kelly wrote the music. They did not 
write for money. They did not even have their song pub- 
lished. They sang it to their neighbors and it was one of 
the popular tunes on the frontier for years. Not until both 
of them were dead did it become popular as a radio number. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt once said it was his favor- 
ite song. 

Mrs. Carl Swenson, wife of a former president of Bethany 
College, was director of the choir at that college. In 1882 
she had the choir sing “The Messiah” on the Sunday before 
Easter. Each year since it has been given. When Mrs. 
Swenson became too old to direct the choir others took her 
place. She is now gone, but the memory of her yet lives. 
“The Messiah” was first sung by a choir of forty voices. 
Now more than 500 members sing it. People drive for hun- 
dreds of miles and come by train to hear it. 

As a writer of nature songs, Thurlow Lieurance ranks 
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high. He was bandmaster of the Twenty-second Kansas in 
the Spanish War, collected songs of the Indians for phono- 
graph records, and became dean of the college of fine arts 
of the University of Wichita. His “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka,” “Minisa,” “Trails Southwest’? and other composi- 
tions have been sung and played around the world. 

Sven Birger Sandzen, member of the faculty of Bethany 
College at Lindsborg, ranks high among artists. By his 
paintings of prairie landscapes, he has made Kansas known 
in the art galleries of the world where his works have been 
exhibited. 


Among Kansas artists should be listed Lorene Squire, 


who as a child decided she would become a photographer of 
wild birds. Near her home at Harper is a slough and birds 
come there often in the summer to drink. Ducks and geese, 
flying north to Canada in the spring or back to the Gulf of 
Mexico in the fall, stop there to drink and feed on plants. 

Miss Squire spent many hours waiting in the tall grass 
beside the slough to get a chance for a picture. She took 
pictures of birds lighting on the water, flying from the 
water and in every other position. The birds became used 
to her and did not take fright. They knew she never carried 
a gun and that she was their friend. She learned many 
things about birds from watching them at the slough. She 
began writing about birds and selling photographs of them 
to magazines and newspapers when she was only thirteen. 
She became the chief bird photographer for the magazine 
Life. She wrote a book, “Wildfowling with a Camera,” in 
Which she told of birds and showed unusual photographs 
of them. 

Sometimes she followed the wild geese to their nesting 
grounds in Canada in the summer and sometimes to their 
winter home in the South. She took photographs of birds 
in many far off places, but she always came back to her 
favorite slough and her home at Harper. Unfortunately she 
lived to be only thirty-two. She was killed in an automobile 
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accident in 1942. In her short life she became known as one 
of the best wild life photographers in America. 

Earle W. Evans, who spent his boyhood on a Sumner 
County homestead, turned to law and rose to the top of 
his profession. He was elected in 1933 president of the 
American Bar Association, being the .second Kansan to 
hold the highest honor in the gift of the lawyers of America. 
His administration was marked by a campaign for the 
reform of criminal procedure in the courts. Chester I. Long 
also was president of the American Bar Association. 

Among early day Kansas scientists we list Nathaniel S. 
Goss, who had a meagre education, but who studied Nature 
at first hand in the fields and woods. He made what in his 
day was the most complete collection of birds in the world, 
and donated these to the state in 1881. He is the author of 
“Birds of Kansas.” 

Elam Bartholomew, a Rooks County farmer, began the 
study of rust in wheat and the methods for its contro! in 
1884 and for fifty years continued his studies of fungous 
plants until he became one of the greatest authorities in the 
world in this matter. He not only studied at his farm, but also 
at Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 


and at Fort Hays Kansas State College and he collected 


292,350 different species of fungous plants, traveling 183,000 
miles in making his collections, which he donated to the 
museum at Fort Hays Kansas State College. He wrote sev- 
eral books on fungous plants and plant rust, and these books 
are studied by scientists not only in the United States bui 
also in Europe. 

Francis H. Snow, for thirty-five years a member of the 
faculty of Kansas University and for eleven years of that 
time chancellor, conducted research in insects. His discovery 
of a fungus disease fatal to chinch bugs aided in the control 
of that insect pest. His collections of insects, zoological 
and botanical and geological specimens did much to enrich 
the knowledge of the world. 
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SUCCESSFUL MEN AND WOMEN 


Lewis Lindsay Dyche, professor of zoology on the fac- 
ulty of Kansas University, conducted twenty-three scientific 
expeditions to various parts of North America from Panama 
to the Arctic regions. He even ventured across the Green- 
land ice cap where few men have ever been to bring back 
specimens of musk ox. His collection of mammals in the 
Dyche museum was at one time the best in the world. 

Wherever the English language is spoken, the people 
know about William Allen White, editor of the Emporia 
Gazette. He continues to live in the town where he was 
born, where he can write just as well as though he lived in 
some large city or some far away place. He is widely known 
as a writer of articles on politics, biography and economics. 
His works of fiction first brought him fame. Among his 
books are: “The Court of Boyville,” “Stratagems and 
Spoils, iniin).Qur, Town,’ “Masks insa Pageant,”..“‘Life of 
Woodrow Wilson,” “Life of Calvin Coolidge,” “A Certain 
Rich Man,” “In the Heart of a Fool.” 

Kdgar W. Howe, founder of the Atchison Globe, was a 
writer of fiction, philosophy and travel. During his career 
as editor of the Globe, his paper was quoted in all the Eng- 
lish-speaking lands for its wit and philosophy. Howe’s most 
famous book was his first, “The Story of a Country Town.” 

Margaret Hill McCarter, of Topeka, has made Kansas 
history known through her historical fiction. Among her 
books are: “The Price of the Prairies,” “The Peace of the 
Solomon Vv alley,” “A Wall of Men,” and -“Winning the 
Wilderness.” 

Charles M. Sheldon, for thirty years pastor of the 
Central Congregational Church at Topeka, was both a pulpit 
orator and a writer of fiction of a high moral tone. His “In 
His Steps” was for a time a best seller in both America 
and England. 

William A. Quayle, bishop of a Methodist Church, and | 
at one time president of Baker University of which he was a 
graduate, has added to the literature of nature and religion. 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Kugene IF. Ware, lawyer, was a writer of both poetry 
‘and prose. His “Rhymes of Ironquill” is his best known 
collection of poems. — ; 

Charles IF’. Scott was born near Iola and spent most of 
his life in his home county where he was publisher of the 
Iola Register. He spent ten years in Congress from 1901 to 
1911. His political, historical and travel writings have given 
him a place among Kansas authors. | 

William Elsey Connelley has been the most prolific writer 
of Kansas history. He is author of numerous biographical 
works. His research in the history of the Wyandotte tribe 
first brought him recognition. He was author of a five- 
volume history of Kansas. 

Famous among Kansas women was Mary Tenney Gray, 
of Wyandotte, who was born in Pennsylvania. In 1859 she 
was married to Barzillia Gray, one of the founders of the 
city of Wyandotte, and with him journeyed to Kansas, 
where she arrived shortly before the Wyandotte Convention 
met to write the state constitution. Mrs. Gray joined with 
other women to urge that the Kansas constitution grant 
to girls the same rights in attending school as boys and 
grant to women equal rights with men in the holding of 
property and in possession of their children. 

In 1881 Mrs. Gray led in a meeting at Leavenworth at 
which was organized the Social Science Club of Kansas 
and Missouri. This was the first federation of women’s 
clubs in the West and was the forerunner of the Kansas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the pattern for forma- 
tion of federation of clubs in other states. Mrs. Gray was 
the first president of that club. Years later, when the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs met at Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Gray was introduced to the convention as “The mother 
of the woman’s club movement.” She died in 1904 and her 
grave at Kansas City is marked with a stone bearing the 
words, “The Mother of the Woman’s Club Movement.” 

Many Kansans have gone to other cities to become suc- 
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~ OUR OWN ROMANTIC CENTURY 


cessful. We are glad for their success and are proud that 
they are from Kansas. But how many farmers who have 
gone somewhere else to farm have ever grown 92,000 
bushels of wheat in a single year to help feed a hungry 
world as Weaver did? Who has become a more successful 
photographer of wild birds than: Lorene Squire? What 
writer who left Kansas has become a greater one than 
William Allen White? How many manufacturers have been 
more successful than W. C. Coleman? 


Chapter Jf: Gur QGwn Romantic Century 


In this book we have learned about the brave and hardy 
people who have built Kansas through four centuries. It 
thrills us to read of those who lived in the past. It makes 
us wish that we could have been here in those years of 
great deeds. 

We cannot ride with Coronado or camp on the trail with 
the cowboys of the Chisholm Trail. Four centuries of charm 
have gone. But we are now living in the fifth century of 
Kansas history. In this century the skies are as blue, the 


clouds as white, the grass as green and the rainbows as 


full of promise as in the days of the pioneers. It is for 
those who are now young to be the builders of the fifth 
century. 


Kansas is not complete. The future is bright with 
opportunities to do great things. Those who are in school 
today will be the builders of a better Kansas if they are 
true to the Kansas Spirit, if they will work not for them- 
selves alone but for others. 


The way will be rough and hard for the builders, but 
the motto on our state seal tells us that if we ever nage 
to reach the stars, we must overcome difficulties. The young 
folks in the Kansas schools today are just as brave as were 
their fathers. They have found Kansas a good place in 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


which to live, and if they do their part, they will live their 
lives so that when they go they will leave even a better and 
a happier Kansas. : 


Suggestions for Further Activity and Study 


The study of lives and deeds of great men and women is 
always interesting. It is also one of the best ways to learn 
history. . 

It is suggested that you learn all you can about the lives and 
deeds of those who have made distinct contribution to the wel- 
fare of your community from pioneer times down to the present 
time. You will need to consult old people who have lived most of 
their lives in your community to get this information. 


Ad Astra Per Aspera 


Ad Astra per Aspera — 
To the stars by difficult roads. 


Not by ease, not by sloth do we win the great prize we desire. 

"Tis by sweat and by backache and heartache we gain true 
rewards. 

"Tis by fire steel is hardened. By stress do our sinews gain 
strength. } 

By a perilous road, which none dared to attempt but the 
brave, 

Did the pioneer fathers ascend to the heights which they 
won. 


That the people shall always remember the difficult way 
By which Kansas rose up to the stars in the blue of the flag. 
Our fathers have etched this true motto upon the state’s seal: 


Ad Astra per A spera — 
To the stars by difficult roads. 
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Abbott, James B., 180, 131, 136 

Abilene, 196-197, 198, 205, 2380, 
231-282, 239, 260 

Acres, Nelson W., 264 

Adams, ioe 1.229; W. H.; 124 

Ad Astra per Aspera, 168, 358 ° 

Adobe Walls, 46 

Alfalfa, -237 

Allen, Henry J., 329-330 

Americus, 347 

Animals, wild, 13, 75-77 

Anthony, city, 266; Daniel R., 161, 
182, 342; George T., 329 

Antioch Church, 308 

Apaches, 31-32, 90-91 

Apple festival, 10; orchards, 
38, 241 

Arapahoe Indians, 31-32; 
87, 88 

Arkansas, city, 260, 261; high 
eer Pan eo River, 32, 62, 04, 
69,..72,74, 75, TEhiIss 85803, 94, 
98: v alley, 83 

Armstrong, 48 me 36, 270, 277 

Atchison. neitysi iT, 73, 105, -110, 
Lb pdetiel 29.0255,7161, 202, 204, 
£06,2607.273;.Davidi KR.) 87)1121¢ 
1349278 

Augusta, 261, 264 

Aviation, 215-218 

Ayres, William A., 34 


Baird, James, 93 
Baker University, 295, 355 
Baldwin, 185, 295 
Ballot, secret, 325 
Barber, Thomas, 1382 
Barnes high schools, 290 
Bartholomew, Elam, 354 
Baxter Springs, 261, 262 
Beaver, 67, 68, 69, 79, 94; 


county, 


how 


trapped, 104-105; trade in, 
102-105 
Becknell, William, 95-98, 102, 194, 


214 

Beebe, George M., 148 

Beech, Olive Ann, 348-3. 49; 
Piheg 348 

Beecher, Henry Ward, 128 

Bell, A. A. and daughters, 44-45; 
John, 119 

Belmont, 348 

Beloit, 44, 76 

Bent, William, 42, 48; brothers, 99 


Walter 


- Border Ruffians, 


Benton, Thomas H. ea of 

Bethany College, 307, Pen tate 

Bethel College, 306 

Bickerton, Thomas, to lgnte0, 1o1, 
161 

Birds, 18-14 

Bird City, 3 50 


Black Rada 181, 197 


- Black Kettle, "42- 44 


Black Jack, Battle Olg too 

Blanchard, Ben, 266 

Blanton, N. apm Co 

Bleckley, Erwin R., 186 

Blizzard of 1886, 23.4 

Blue Rapids, 261, 267 

Bluestem Prairies, 8-10, 11-18, 
228 

Bluemont Monee 296 

as River 
Bluff City, 170 

Blunt, Gen. James G., 182. 

“Bogus” Laws, 127, 149, 314 

Bohemians, 307 

Boissiere, Ernest, 240-241 

Bond, *‘Brick,” 229 

Bonner Springs, 104, 261, 268 

Boone, Daniel, 71-72; Daniel Mor- 
gan, 71, 235, 258; Napoleon, 72; 
Sarah Griffin, 72 

1252026, 140, 145 

Boss Busters, 327 

Boulders, 5 

Boundaries of Kansas, 156 


~ Bourgmont, Etienne V., 68 


Braniff Air Line, 217 

Branson, Jacob, 129 

Brick, 268 

Bridges, 2138, 214 

Bristow, Joseph L., 337 

Brewer, David J., 342 

Broomcorn, 238 

Brown Hidsi., -274; G. W., 124, 
13270983)..2647., Jonni! 161, 135, 
136,137, 141-142; JohnvJr., 314 

Buchanan, James, 146-147, 151, 
158pi54) 161 ; 

Bufiate, ‘animal, w18 2222: “Bill; 
225-226; grass, 13; how kal led, 
225-226; slaughter of, 

Buffum, David and Robert, 131, 
136 

Busby, 174; school at, 

Bus lines, 208- 209, 214-2 

Butcher, Thomas W., 380-282 
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FOUR CENTURIES IN KANSAS 


Butler, Pardee, 129 
Butterfield, David A., 171 


Caches, 99 

Caldwell, 198 

Calhoun, John, 150-151, 153-154; 
Jon Gt 

California Trail, 105-110, 111, 271 

Capitol, how built, 312 

Capper, Arthur, 312, 338, 346 


“Carey, Emerson, 345 


Carney, Thomas, 311 

Carson, Kit, 43, 99-102 

Catholics from Russia, 306-307 

Cattle, 11, 252; drives, 196; on 
range, 230-234 

Cement, 261, 268 

Center of the United States, 7 

Cessna, Clyde, 215 

Chalk, 267; monuments of, 267 

Chambers, Robert, 83, 99 


“Chanute, of, 83, 92, 108, 260,261, 


268, A292 

Chapman high school, 289 

Cherokee, 345. 

Cherryvale, 262 

Cheyennes, 31-32 

Chikaskia: River, 71 

Chisholm, Jesse, 214; Trail, 197- 
198, 230, 260 

Chivington, Col. John, 42-48 

Chouteau, A. P., 94, 103; Children 
baptized, 37; Cyprian, 270; 
Francis, 1038, 270; Frederick, 
105; Pierre, 83, 103; the broth- 
ers, 200; Chouteau’s Island, 94; 
Landing, 103, 270 

Churches, 307-309 

Cimarron, 76, 171; crossing at, 
45; cut-off, 98; name defined, 
30; River, 66, 98 

Civil War, 176-183 

Clark, William, 34, 72-74, 116 

Clay, 268 

Cleveland, Grover, 233 

Climate, 5-6, 8-9 

Clover, Ben, 322 

Coal, 262-263, 267 

Coady oe Faoez5 

Goffeyids. C12274 

Coffeyville, 7, 198, 261, 268, 274 

Coleman, Franklin, 129; W. C., 
346-347 

Colleges and universities, 295-299 

Collins, Samuel, 129; William, 57 


% 
Comanches, 18-19, 31-32, 66, 68, 
101 
Combine-harvester, 248-249 
Connelley, William E., 356 
Continental Airlines, 217 
Contour Tillage, 255-258 
Conway, Martin F., 334 
Cook, “Black Jack,” 262 
Coolidge, 170 
Coon Creek, Battle of, 40-41 
Cooper, Benjamin, 97, 98, 102 
Coronado, Don Francisco Vasquez 
de, 62-66, 67, 81, 171 
Gorn, 236,'287, 322 
Corporation Commission, 330 
Council Grove, 39, 50, 51, 99, 178, 
203, 228, 258 
Counties, origin of names, 163-169 
County high schools, 289; County 
seat fights, 170-175 
Cottonwood, 12 
Cottonwood Falls school, 294 
Cottonwood River, 76, 260 


' Cowboys, 230-234 


Crawford, Samuel J., 182-326 
Curtis, Charles, 51-52, 108, 295, 
3387-338; Orren E., 108 


Dairying, 261 

Davis, Jefferson, 160 

Deaver, Harlan, 350 

Delaware, Indians, 110, 181; 
River, 71 

Denver, city, 110, 111, 148, 205; 
vames W.,. #100113, 147-148; 
jit ees GBS) 

Detweiler, J. R., 315 

Dexter, 266 

Dickinson County High School, 
289 

Dog Soldiers, 45 

Dodge City, 64,. 86, 97, 99, 178, 
198, 229, 232 

Donalson, I. B., 133-134 

Doniphan, 67; Col. Alexander, 112 

Dorsey, James Owen, 17 

Dougherty, Lewis B., 72 

Douglas, Stephen A., 87, 118, 149, 
151, 160 . 

Douglass, George L., 323-324 

Dow, Charles, 129 

Dozeé;'J.B:, 330 

Drouth, 78, 254; of 1860, 224, 226, 
310; of the 1930’s, 253 
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Dugout school house, how built, 
~ 280-282 

Dunlap Academy, 304 

Dull Knife, 48 
Dunsmore, John M., 
Dust Storms, 258 
Dutisne, Claude Charles, 68 
Dyche, Lewis Lindsay, 354-355 


El Dorado, 60, 204, 261 
Eldridge House, 161, 179 
Elections, primary, 327 
Elkhart, 173 

Elm Creek School, 278-280 
El Quartelejo, 54-55 
Elwood, 105, 109, 205 
Emigrant Indians, 33-36 
Eminence, 171 

Emory, Col. William T., 197 
Emporia, 2388, 260, 285, 296, 309 
Evans, Earle W., 354 


Fairfax Airport, 216 
Fairmount College, 298 
Farm bureaus, 242-243 
Farmers Alliance, 322 
Farming, 234-258 

Farm Machinery, 243-251 
Fences, 243-244 

Ferry boats, 107 

Finney County, wal 
Kitch ry Pe 179, 278 
Flint Hills, 10- Tie 228, 259 
Floods, 254 

Florence, 75 

Flour Mills, 259-260 
Forts? 38-3 

Fort eve 255 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, 


020-024 


297, 354 

Fort Leavenworth, 105, 16 este 

Fort Scott, 75, 268, 2 73 

Fossils, 3-4 

4-H Clubs, 242 

Four Houses, 104 

Fourth of July Creek, 73 

Franklin, 95, 99; Blockhouse, 137 

Fredonia, 261, 268 

Free State, hotel, 133, 134, 135; 
Hovatzermeleos, 161,135, 138: 
‘Dried 30,/240.,,142 

Ph anands Johny Gs, 111 

French, traders, 35, 67-71; guides, 


ee 
Frontier Guard, 335 
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Funston, Frederick, 184-185 
Fur Trade, 70, 102-105 


_ Galena, 262 


61 


Gallejo, Juan, 66-67 

Garden City, 76, 172-178, 238 

Garfield County, 171-172 

Garnett, 846 ; 

Geary, John W., 118, 139-140, 146 

German immigrants, 306 

German sisters, 46-47 

Geodetic center, a 

Giles,“Fs Wj. 2’ 

Gist, George, tie 

Glaciers, 5 

Gladstone, Thomas, 139 

Glasco, 45 

Glenn, Hugh, 96 

Glick, George W., 319, 330 

Goodnow, Isaac T., 285, 296 

Gonneville, Julie, 107; and her 
sisters, 27] 

Goss, Nathaniel S., 354 

Gove County, 4 

Governors, of state, 333 
territory, 148- 149 

Grain sorghums, aot 

Grant County, 173 

Grass, 11-13; houses of, 65 

Grasshoppers, 226-227 

Gray, Mary Tenney, 356 

Gray County, se 

Great Bend, 64, eet LOL, mace) 

Green Garden Tog ottin School, 
286 

Greever, George W. and 
Margaret, 315-316 

Grey Eyes, Squire, 36 


3-334 
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Grosse, Charles J., 237 
Guthrie, Abelard, 113, 118 


Gypsum, 261, 267; Hills, 10-11 


Hallowell, James R., 341 

Hamelton, Charles, 141 

Hamilton County, 170 

Harahey, 62-65 

Harding, Warren G., 240 

Harland, David, 262 

Harney, Gen. W.S., 43 

Harper, Cty .coo, county, 170 

Harper’s Ferry, 142 

Hartland, 94, 170 

Haskell, County, 172 
tute, 56 

Hayes, Seth M., 203 
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Piers met, 297- 298 

Helium, 266- 267 
Hepry,;laia'231 

Herald of Freedom, P24, 1382, (137 
Hiawatha, 324 

Hickory -.Point, 129, 131 


_ Highland, city, 37; college, 295 


Higley, Brewster, 852° 
Hillyer, George, 310- 311 
Highways, 209-215 

Hoch, Edward W., 317, 327 
Hodges, George ii. 21 
Holliday, Cyrus K., 272, 344-345 
Holton, 139 

Home on the Range, 852 
Homesteaders, 2383, 234 
Homestead Law, 220-221 
Honey, Rosella, 280 


' Horses, wild, 29-31 


Howe, Edgar W., 355 

Huffaker, T. S.; 277 

Hugoton, 171 

Humboldt, 261, 268 

Humphrey, Lyman U., 322 

Hutchinson, city, 198, 260, 266, 
alae. ©. C., 274 


Independence, city, 93, 261, 268; 
Creek, 73 

Industrial Court, 330 

Industrial Development 
sion, 333 

Indian, in general, 16-56, 177; art, 
26; child stealing, 29; dwell- 
ings, 19-21* food, 22 Wi games, 
27- =29) government, 16-17; ; peace 
treaty, 32; population, 36, 56; 
regiments, 181; territory, 34, 
49, &6, By hie trast lands, 221; 


Commis- 


wars, 22 9-26, 40- 48; women, 24- 
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